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HINTS EOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Yen Wires Eo | 
Sine 5 books, readers all ; ar- only Bae) 
misery 


range your libraries by MS. catalogue ; 
see your studies decently dusted ; en- 
trust the key of the locked. treasures to 
no man of woman born, and away 
with you into the paren forgetful of 
— and turmoil, like a bird 
rom a clapping your wings in 
the air of liberty. ae 

Have you ever seen Tue Lakes? 
‘Fake Maga with you then, and she 
will beyour gu guide through that region 
of beauty and grandeur. Encumber 
yourselves with no needless volumes 
—Maga and a map are all-sufficient ; 
but trust to. no man’s eyes but your 
own ; and above all things, carry with 
you 4 ater conscience. 

From Kendal proceed not impatient 
ly, bat in the pleasures of hope, to the 
village of Bowness, on the banks of 


=a for 

—V 
yee prove ee 
Dial, 


Many people, immeditely on “ask 


ae 
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countenance into whatever room may 
be allotted to you ; but should there 
appear to be no great bistle before the 
white-washed front, then ask to be 


shown up to either of the’t; Pretty : 
bow- windowed pram than nto" 
e 


the Tent-Green. There is little or no 
difference ™ ‘rouge 
we always prefer turning to the right, 
and have uniformly found it an excel- 
lentrule of conduct. There is notmuch 
— seen from — but the little is 
elightful—some of the prettiest cot- 
tages in- the village, through orchard 
and garden—the old church, with its 
white tower and blue lead roof, the 
bells perhaps ringing for a wedding— 
a glimpse of the lake—the sylvan line 
of the opposite hill-shore—and ‘in the 
distance, a few mountain tops. 

And now that you have had break- 
fast, do pot, veagain bes you, Fat 
yourself into a flurry, but quietly or 
a row-boat, and embark ‘with your 
wifé ‘and childrén. On no account 
whatever haye anything to do with a 
sail. ‘There ‘is, we believe, an appa- 
ratus for inflating the lungs, ‘kept’ in 
the village, but it is in indifferent or- 
der ;’ and, besides, when a large party 


of all ages and sexes are upset, hours, 
thew 


nay days, ‘elapse before are 
Or ae and, under such cir- 
éumstances, to usé the poetical phra- 
= of the daily press—no wonder 
é vital spark should be found 
tobe extinguished. Act then on the 
buirthen ‘of the old, Scottish song,— 
“The boatie rows, the boatie rows,” 
and you: are as safe on the waters of 
Winde as if gathering wild- 
flowers on its banks. 
(Fix no hour for your return; nor 
have the meanness ‘to order dinner. 
But let not your enthusiasm forget a 
" pregnant basket in a white veil, whom 
Both boetrien ‘will assist over the gan- 
wale, and stow away from the’ sun- 
shine in the hollow of the stern: Tn- 
tense admiration of mountain scenery 
s00n exhausts the frame of the wor- 
shipper of Nature, ‘and a ‘ the 
right Intermediate Hour, in sylvan 
a etery FC EES 
and a veal-pie! Such t répast 
brings: the capacity of ‘the ciadhne 
dwer';’ and oh ee 
he reedy bay of the Li 1 ote beg 
ley Isle, the Lake ‘seems to expand 


[July, 
Winandermere sounds like a lovelier 
name for Paradise. 

Tell the boatmen to pull just suffi- 
ciently quick — keep themselves from 
falling asleep.Slow, regular, and stead 
should ne “music of the ie, 
“* when heaven wl earth do make 
one. imagery,” in. the seeming _air- 

ep sof Ai aes lake. tow not 

e Bay of Bowness too soon, in your 
impatient passion for beauty ; but let 
your pinnace, like a swan, float away 
into the bays within the Bay, and 
now and then, as if her anchor were 
dropped, hang motionless on the mirror. 
You may now see the village in its fairest 
character, clustering round the church, 
and one sweet cottage (peace be with- 
in it!) dipping its feet in the shallow 
murmur. “ The Island,” with a beau- 
tiful boundary, cuts the crescent ; 


“away to the north gleams the broad 


basin of the Lake,—to the south, the 
eye stretches through “the streights” 
towards the.sylvan Storrs, and many 
a coppice promontory—or, if that be 
forbidden by the laws of optics, you 
may at least admire the Ferry-House, 
beneath its grove of cherry-trees, and 
hear the:sound of the huge heavy oars 
accompanying the slow motion of the 
Great Boat from shore to shore. 
Follow now the impulse of your 
own imagination ; but, if equally plea- 
sant to you all; row close round’ the 
nearest end of “‘ The Island,” six in 
the minute being the dip of the: oar. 
If you desire a wide prospect, let your 
eye sweep: the Lake, as if with a 
telescope, from Rayrig-Bay over the 
groves of C algarth, Lowood, and Dove- 
nest, till it rests.on the blue misty 
light that glimmers in the vale of 
Ambleside. Do you rather choose’ to 
delight in a close home-scene ? Then 
drift along by forest-glades, and lose 
your reckoning in the confusion of that 
multitude of Islands, whose shadows 
meet on the narrow waters, and far 
down embower comminglidd arbours 
for the Naiads’ sleep. Here every 
pull of the oar sends you on intdé.a 
new scene, as if the banks and isles 
had shifted places ; and you may make 
a whole forenoon’s voyage of disco- 
very, so inexhaustible in beauty is that 
tiny sea, through which a light bréeze 
would: in a few minutes waft the 


flags ing along the woods. 
Reteorlens at the Ferry-House, 
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ang whoever may be.of the... 
th ‘pine nay and lane 
thr ure. 
eh up to n. The wood 
is so overgrown, that, on your way up 
to the Fort, you can scarcely see the 


Lake. It is always a sad thing to cut, 


down a fine, h y, growing tree— 
and Mr Curwen does t to spare 
this forest. Nothing can be pleasanter 
than its glimmering alleys after some 
hours sunshine on the water. T 

green parasols are folded with a rustle, 
and the party rests on some old osier- 
seat beneath an ivied rock, amidst the 


fragrant perfume of roses, here some-. 


what pale in the shade. On entering 


a large room, with wide and many , 


windows, in the “ Station,” Winder- 
imere, with all her isles, suddenly re- 
appears ; and if the breeze has fresh- 
ened, you probably behold at Jeast a 
dozen pleasure-boats, with all sail set, 
(the Victory and Endeavour conspi- 
cuous like parent sea-mews among 
their brood, ) going wherever the win 

in its caprice chooses to carry them, 


or bent on clearing some pant or; 


promontory, close-hauled, dnd_skil- 


fully gathering every breath that blows, 


as if one of the Eyes of.a Fleet drawn 
up in line of battle, and manceuvring 
for the weather-gage. ; 

The view from the Station is a very 
delightful one, but it, absolutely re- 
quires a fine day. Ite character is that, b 
of beauty, which almost ut- 
terly in wet or drizzly weather.. If 
bo be strong bright, ‘sunshine, a 
“‘blue breeze” per ves animation 
to the scene. You Mig own on the 
islands, which are here very happily 
disposed. The banks of Windermere 
are rich and various in,.groves, woods, 
coppice, and corn- ey The long 
deep valley of Tr k (which ‘is, in 
fact, a sort of straggling vi 
of the true old Westmoreland, sty 
of architecture being dropped all he 


‘on the Leherk 


age,| panes 


a ag — 


feet of ost and sunset, seotiabe, 
gloom, frost eat a snow. This, 
it seems, has been so abd ms of con 


tuousl, 28.8 
it wee edo wal bt ‘all to be @ little 


_home du- 


Saab 


nhl ‘eat, more 


rae ‘a aca of mS ‘ae are —. 


ing, through th; 


silken tress, with a momentary touch 


- to ng 10 the ear 
core; as W her on the living 
a Sa gi big 


Reimbark, ors w away down to 

Storrs. aa Sir is an ails . 
wi  sceuery—here 

ak AK and graceful. The rocks 

ee 9 ive pte 

groves inte di 


gi pane, and a little 


ug ; and such is the 
effect of ‘the “hs, that you feel this 


division of Windermere, to be a lake 


way from the lakeside to the. head of . of 


it), stretches finely away up to the 


mountains of High street and Hill-Bell, 
—hill and eminence are all cultivated | 


wherever the trees have been cleared 
away ; and numerous villas are visible 


in ovesy direction, which, although |, 


perhaps not all built on very 
eae, have yet an te and and iy 


character, and with 


brighter verdure and ania groves, 
may be fairly allowed to rFig to, rather. 
than detract from, the beauty of .a 





ar 
generally fond of 


ist te ake silent 
recitation on the la ke: 


_ FOR THE LITTLE NAVAL TEMPLE, on ‘stonns’ POINT, WINANDERMERE. 


“ gihek qauine v! Ring attr smnile nota hs tle dome, 
ol py rh 
Ro higist thus to stand — 


ie erode Rae pr emency Doth it ‘seem 
gly ete tit uiet heart 
ote t like.an arm 


ply it ‘may : en this hs humble tower, 
iliniery 


ieee 


. da’ ; , anid the a ak ay 
V) stanc as Tf, a8 yon t Tock 
fr jana he assalitg lake ! 


PA al or cathchnw reed “twas planted here, 
In mingled mood of seriousness and mirth, 
one Goa euleunbag Gdcse sanctity 
. He was one 
“qisat and he d ay me 
waters, e dear. Vv 
Their music wild ; “pbilees the’ gallatit sotile 
Whose home is‘on the Ocean :—s0 he framed 
This jutting mole, that like-a natural cape 
‘Meets the soft- oaft-Lieabliig waved, ahd on its point, 
Bethinking him of some 'sea-structure huge, 
“*Watch-tower or light-house, rear’d this mimic dome, 
‘Seen up and down the lake, a monument 
Sacred to images of former days. 


See! in the of English zeal 
Tts low walls Be taableaoe a > ae thou read'st 
Howe, Duncan, Vincent, and that mightier name 
Whom death has made immortal.—Not misplaced 
; On temple rising from an inland sea 
Such venerable names, though ne’er was heard 
The sound of cannen o'er these tranquil shores, 
‘Save when ‘it peal’d'to waken in her cave 
‘The mountain écho ; ‘yet this chronicle, 
; of war amid the depths of peace, 
8 Not its meaning ‘on the heedless air. 
hath itv rsl : it sends a voice, 
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among g ghar wie ils 


~The ‘stranger glides 
This little temple to his 
Oft sends ‘a: 
In fierce 
To break 


Free Lemmy rabees 
And sails m awful sik 


gorgeous ‘vi at sob 
- cheering as Me onwards bear 
line of battle, meteor-likée ‘ 
on the towery mast, 
o’er the main 


Lowering like thunder-clouds !— 


Then, stranger ! give 


A Desig om this this temple, and admire 
t round the painted staff 


Wresthed in still Poul pplendbur, or in watiton folds, 


Even like a serpent bi 
Streatning: its 

And whether &iletice slee 
Of this small 


ight and 
poy on 


Beautiful, 
the air. 
the stones 


edifice, or Pom within | 


Steal the glad voice of labghter and of song, 
Pass on with altered eet a and gently own 


That Windermere; with 


all her radiant isles 


Serenely floating on her azure breast, 
Like stars in heaven, with kindest smiles may robe 
This monument to heroes dedicate, ~ 


Nor Nature feel her holy reign 


ofaned 


24 work of art, though framed mn bereampsh x 
When @ high spirit prompts the builder's 


our return to Bowness, you 
nee advice and land at the 
hee sh of Belle-Isle. You can- 
not to find many entirely new 
views, as you have already encircled 
the island ; Yet, indie the shade of 
venerable boughs, the as 
you walk along, goes majestically vi 
and ‘nothing can be finer than 
w want only a’ few deer 
the perfection of the forest cliarac- 
ter. A gravel: path, 
extent, winds round the island, which 
consists of y y acres. Infor 
mer times the shores of this island 
were indented with ‘numerous creeks 
‘and bays ; now théreiis a stone-beach, 
which has destroyed'the beauty of the 
natural outline. But in high floods 
the island used in ‘some parts to be 


‘entirely overflowed ; cman nents, rashes. 


when the water was low, 

with marshes. "More, therefore, has ‘there 
ew he been gained | than lost by the 
i ange ; and, 2 certainly, if there ‘has 
been a sacrifice griengs nhimneting 
turesque, there has been an advantage 
on the side of neatness and comfort. 


& house on oh idhind,and‘iahs- 
it summer and winter, must have 


sound footing as he walks on the wa- 
ter-edge, and is entitled also to 
and marsh feve 


‘alidut a milein e 


turf ; nd there the shy wild-duck i 
lead "forth a yellow nary, — 
am rent ule 
wiht ws of ayer van - 
amo 1 
sak ae iar wi 


set in, tha’ 

the swallows congregate, before 

I oe eee 

while rural naturalist fon 

They sak down tthe etches be 

nto Rein od ps det Ree 
w ay 

again fills the sunshine with insects, 

and covets KE ‘ 
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it may be, must be kept within bounds. 


in its wave-flow ; and that stagnant 
fens may be dispensed with where there 
is a large family of children, whose 
beauty must not, by their parents, be 
sacrificed to the picturesque. 


Now, my dear friends, you hav. 


done and seen enough for one day;— 
and although the entire extent of your 
circumnavigation has not been more 
than five miles, yet has it taken as 
many hours to complete. Ag you re- 
land on the margin of Bowness Bay, 
the church-clock strikes four, and lit- 
tle familiar as you are with the. sce- 
nery around, still you see that a dif- 
ferent set of s ws have given, it 
a different character, the afternoon 
pensiveness being as pleasant as..the 
morning joy. On your way up to the 
inn, you admire the beauty of. the 
children now, many of them, set free 
from school ; and a few halfpence dis- 
tributed among a group, who, on re- 
ceiving the largess, instantly clatter 
off on their wooden-clogs to the gin- 
gerbread-stall, spreads through the 
vi praises of the Laker’s opulence 
and.generosity. 

Two. hours at least ought to elapse 
between the close of a five-hours’ sum- 


mer voyage on a lake and dinner. It 


takes a 
a8 SOO 
ed and 


hour to get your chin 
as satin—your head brush- 
oiled—your body and limbs 
5 deed and cooled, and fresh- 
jane polened and brightened, 
ni in fine linen. You then 
descend from your bedroom, like the 
sun. out of a cloud, and the female 
waiters are astonished with your ef- 
. fulgence. Blue coat, yellow waistcoat, 
white trowsers, silk stockings of course, 
and pumps, is pretty apparel and cool- 
and puts the wearer in love 

ith himself and all the world. 
_ We shall suppose that there are la- 
dies in the y—Queen-Mary’s caps 
are irresistible on virgin- s; and 
if you be a bachelor, and havea heart 
to,lose, it has gone to the bosom of 
that tall, slim, elegant girl, whose 
‘face, at all times beautiful, has now 
mixed with its imnocence an almost 
Circean spell, while she sits in playful 
mood, in a high-backed and richly 
carved oak-chair, placed as a curious 
antique on the green, and, with half- 
conscious coquetry, lets, peep out from 
fon righ Neceppeed o emich 

as might be expected to ma 

that little lily hand, with the. violet 


CJuly, 


veins, whose touch tingles like a gen- 
tle shock of electricity. The Sime 
should be charmed away with con- 
verse and with song, till the approach 
of twilight, and then an hour's walk 
anywhere, alone or. with another, not 
to discover but todream! “ A night 
like a darkened day” has gradually 
hushed the village ; and wearied, al- 
though you know it not, by the per- 
petual flow of happiness, the eyes of 
the whole party almost as soon 
as heads are laid on the pillow, and 
thus closes (Oh! wilt thou become 
a Contributor?) thy First Day on 
Windermere ! 

We are no friends to early rising in 
towns, but during the summer months 
in the country, who would lie a-bed 
after the mists. have left the valleys? 
Up, then, all of you, about half before 
six, and off in your barouche to Conis- 
ton. It is a heavy carriage, so do not 

ige to take four horses, and then 

ere will be no, occasion to walk up 
hills. To say nothing of the humanity, 
you will find your account in it a thou- 
sand ways. Remember that you are 
laking ; forget the derangement of the 
currency ; and since the life of the small 
notes is to be a short, let it be a merry 
one. The scenery from the Ferry- 
House to Hawkshead (four miles) ‘is 
full of animation, and interchange of 
hill and dale... We do not know that 
pert any one particular cottage, 
, field, garden, or grove, especially 
beautiful, but the variety is odlan 
and at every turn of the road, the 
country presents a new combination of 
objects, as. at the shake of a kaleido- 
scope. There is something chaotic about 
the village of Saury ; scarcely a vil- 
lage, indeed, but rocks, glades, and cop- 
pices, bedropt with dwellings. Esth- 
waite is a cheerful piece of water, but 


‘ not seen to advantage as you pass along 


its low shore ; it is even beautiful when 
beheld lying in softened distance, (from 
the grounds of Belmont, for example, ) 
with, the village of Hawkshead in the 


foreground, and its impressive church- 


tower, which, in such a vale, has.a 
commanding character. Three miles 


_beyond Hawkshead, you come in sight 
- of the Lake of Coniston. 


The pros- 
pect is at once beautiful and sublime. 


|How profound the peace of that far- 


down valley, sleeping among wooded 
ins— ow sweet that sudden 


youn 
gleam of water, betrayed in the sun- 


shine! Leave the carriage, and, send- 
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ing it-on to the inn at Waterhead, be 
seated, we pray you, for half an hour, 
ona w Atty ioned stone, or a grassy 
couch among the heather. That huge 
mountain is Coniston Old Man ;. and he 
certainly is, with his firm foot and sun- 
ny brow, 
“ The prince 0’ gude fellows, and wale o” 
auld men.” ; 

No doubt, from his summit there is a 
noble empire for'an eagle’s eye; but 
you will find it slavish work to reach 
the summit on foot or pony-back, so 
be satisfied with imagination. It is ob- 
vious, from the slightest anatomical 
knowledge of the structure of the hu- 
man frame, that it is not good for man 
to be alone on the mountain-tops. We 
have more than once managed to climb 
Chimborazo in our , and even then 
it was fatiguing enough, although the 
view certainly us; but when 
broad awake and sober, no sensible 
man will ever, in defiance of his own 
gravity, raise himself up thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea. You see 
yonder, three-fourths up the moun- 
tain, the mouth of a mine! If it is 
hard labour you are in search of, be- 
come a miner at once ; or why not have 
a private tread-mill of your own, on 
w - to perform the principal charac- 
ter 

Winding away down hill, and every 
moment widening the glorious pano- 
rama, the road leads you, smiling, and 
talking, and making love perhaps, to 
the pretty, little, white, comfortable, 
sycamore-shaded inn of Coniston Wa- 
terhead. There you get an admirable 
breakfast, the 1 the time rip- 
pling a low, cheerful song, for there 
is only the road between you; and 
when the wind, however gentle, comes 
from the south and the sea, the edge 
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being: round: Louisa’s waist, look 'to- 
w the head of the lake, and you 
will acknowledge that Coniston . can 
almost bear a comparison with Win- 
dermere. id 
Here, indeed, are no islands like 
those of. Windermere—no single cliff, 
crowned with oak and elm, and’ mat- 
ted with broom, briar, and the sut- 
bearing hazel—no low-lying ridge of 
rocks, covered with lichens, and thi 
sprinkled with dwarf birches sown. by 
bird or breeze—no Isle of the Oratory, 
where once: the. penitent Ieee 
Lady-Holm, where stood the Virgin’s 
Chapel—no Belle-Isle, whose noble 
forest-trees fling their shadows from 
shore to shore, till two separate Lakes, 
upper and lower, rejoice each in its 
own indepe t and different beauty. 
But there is great grandeur in the 
breadth of that amphitheatre; and those 
surely are noble woos and groves 
that not only embower the meadows, 
but ascend the mountain-sides, broken 
but by castellated cliffs, round which 
flies arid cries hawk or) kite, or per- 
haps the eagle. That kingly bird gives 
name to yonder solitary mountain in 
the darkness of the glen ;. bit. you 
must not expect to sée him, for he‘is 
fond of foreign travel, and. revisits his 
paternal mansion only about four times 
a century. 5] 
Coniston Lake is best seen, no doubt, 
by entering the country over the sands 
from Lancaster ; and: by dingenyiyou 
i y @ Visit) to inte- 


may likewise 
resting ruins of Furness-Abhey.. ‘f The 


‘of the crescent-bay ishereallinamur- - 


vhur. The view down the Lake is no- 


thing very remarkable ; buta fine sheet m 


of: water, shining in the sun, or dark- 
ening in the shadow, is always worth 
eer hand or lift the ladies on 

3 and; without aim or object, pull 
away a:mile or two, and then let your 
dark ‘drift and dally with the wave- 
lets. © No wonder: you’ cannot 


on ; and» there is a tempting ~ 


‘But now that you até afloat, ngs / 
-pull away to f we = 
Heather a we 
' promontories ‘and: bashfal bays): 
é f Nj: and> . A . , . sve 


keep is too short forsuch a scientificsurvey. 
your ‘eyes off that face, for it is indeed 
ae pone, and there ‘is something 
case teat: chdingbiby arwiet and: insi- 
‘nuating in its smile; so without taking 
p atin from the gunwale, although 

haw rather too much the effect of 


foot of the lak 
choose, and: you will be 


T6= 


jour by the: pretty 
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and “ corn sae 


anon, their liéads are tossed 
backward and aside,—thé auburn head 
that glitters like the sunshine, and the 
head dark as the raven’s wing,—that 


taken hold of the deep-dipping oar, 
and the fair rower, falling back with a 
mirth-mingled shriek of fear; iscaught 
in her lover's arms, while ——s 
like a kiss is, in spite of all his 

to ‘prevent it, left u the blushes 
that burn even’ on | snow-white 
') By this , 
Hinshave become an; 
the landlord gi 


tiie the Old People at the 


ily uneasy ; but 


dred chareoal Sheilings,, Huts, and 
c , and orie old Hall, and several. 
hall-lke Barns, and a solitary Chapel 
among its graves, and glades, and 

, and giens without number, 
knolls, eminences, hillocks, hills; and 
mountains,—if these, and many ether 
such sights as these, all so disposed 
that beauty breathes, whispers, moves, 
or hangs ‘motionless over all, havé 
power to chatm your spirit, then put 
all the side-sad in the village in 
requisition, and you males res, ee 
ble as deer, ‘pace proudly each by his 
own lady’s palfrey, and away with 
the cavalcade into the heart of the ex- 
pecting mountains ! 

On such excursions there are sure 
to occur a few enviable adventures. 
First, the girths get wrong, and with- 
out allowing your beloved virgin to 
alight, you spend more time than is ab- 
solutely necessary in arranging it; ner 
can you help admiring the attitude into 
which the graceful creature is forced to 
draw up her delicate limbs, that her 
fairy feet may not bein the way to im- 
pede your services. By and by, a calf; 
—which you hope will be allowed to 

w up into a cow,—stretching up 
eurved: red back from behind a 
wall, startles John Darby, albeit un~ 
used to the starting mood, and you 
leap four yards to the timely assist 
ance of fair ' shrieker, page 
pressing her bridle-hand as you 
the rein that has not been lost, ahd 
wonder what has become of the whip 
that never existed. -A little fartheron, 
a bridgeless stream crosses the road—+ 
a dangerous-looking ford indeed-a 
foot deep at the very least, and-scorh; 
ing wet fect, as they dught to be scorns 
ed, you almost carry, serene in danger, 
your affianced bride (or she isin a fair 
way of becoming:so), in your arm off 


the saddle, nor — the delight 


ful clasp till all risk is at an end, sotie 
hundred yards ‘on, along the velvet 
herbage. Next stréami you come! to 
has indeed a bridge-—but then 

a bridge! A: long; coggly, crac 
slate-stone, whose unsteady clatter 
would make the soberest steed j 
ever the moon. You beseech the: tis 


_ mid girl to sit fast, and she’ almost 


leans down to-your bosom, as. you 
press to meet the bléssed burthen, and 
to prevent the steady old stager from 
leaping over the ts. But now 
the chasm on each side of the narrow 
path is so tremendous, that she must 
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has once crept like a mouse, finds it- 
self hake as in a trap of singular 
construction, and difficult to open for 
releasemnent. You feel that all you 
love in the world is indeed fully, fresh- 
ly, and. warmly in your arms, nor can 
you bear to set the treasure down on 
the rough, stony road, but look round, 
and round, and round, for a soft spot, 
which you finally prophesy at some 
distance up the hill, whitherwards, in 
spite of pouting Yea and Nay, you per- 
sist in ing her whose head is ere 
long to lie in your tranquil bosom. 
Gallantry forbids, but Truth com- 
mands to say, that young ladies are 
sorry sketchers. The dear creatures 
have no notion of perspective. At 
flower-painting and embroidery, they 
are pretty fair hands, but they make 
sad work among waterfalls and ruins. 
They pencil most extraordinary trees, 
and nothing can be more pening 
than their horned cattle. Their wo- 
men.ate like boys in girls’ clothes— 
all’as flat as flounders ; nor ean there 
be ter failures than the generality 
of their men. _Notwithstanding, it is 
pleasant to hang over.them, seated on 
stone or stool, drawing from nature ; 
and now and then to help them in 
with a cow or a horse, or a hermit. It 
is a diffieult, almost an impossible 
thing—that foreshortening. The most 
speculative genius is often at a loss to 
conjecture the species of a human 
being foreshortened by a young lady. 
The hanging Tower at Pisa is, we be- 
lieve, some thirty feet or so off the 
perpendicular, and there is one at 
Caerphilly about seventeen ; but these 
are nothing to the castles in the air 
we have seen built by the touch of a 
female magician ; nor is it an unusual 
thing with artists of the fair sex to 


order their plumed chivalry to gallop- 


down precipices considerably steeper 
than.a house, on animals apparently 
produced between the tiger and the 
Take Alpes nests in 
eir iest pes betra 
mdeed an sealable innocence of all 
branches of natural history, except 
perhaps botany,—the foreground be- 
mg accordingly well stocked with rare 
plants, which it would stagger a Hook- 
er, a Greville, or a Graham, to christen 
eut of any accredited nomenclature. 
Vou. XX. 


» foot, when it 
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ticular about its running occasional! 
up-hill ; and itis interesting pogo A 
stream stealing kage | below trees in 
gradual ascension, till, disappearing 
round a corner for a few minutes, it 
comes thundering down in the 
of a waterfall on the head of an elderly 
gentleman, unsuspec reading Mr 
Wordsworth’s rau , in 
the fi . Never we re-~ 
peat, that it is delighttul to hang over 
one of the dear. creatures, seated on 
stone or stool, drawing from nature ; 
for whatever may be the pencil’s skill, 
the eye may behold the glimpse of a 
vision whose beauty shall be remem- 
bered when even Coniston and Win- 
dermere have faded into oblivion. 
Several such sketches having enrich- 
ed the portfolios of the party, you all 
return the best way you can, in.strag- 
gling order, tothe inn. Yesterday's 
Epicurean dinner at Bowness may have 
made. you all rather fastidious ; but 
the cook at Coniston Waterhead is a 
woman of great merit, and celebrated 
as the “ Lady of the Lardner.” In 
the cool of the evening you leave the 
inn in your barouche, the homeward- 
bound horses with difficulty being kept 
from the gallop,—and lo, at the Ferry, 
a group of intimates from the neigh. 


bourhood of your seat pt orkshire or 


Surrey! ? 

What cordial shaking--of hands 
amongst the young gentlemen ! what 
loving kisses among the young ladies ! 
a hundred unanswered questions are 
immediately put into circulation ; and 
the silence of the twilight is cheered 


by a sweet susurring, that whispers: 


¥ 


innocence and joy. A genéral absige ..° o 


nation - made between, wt affectionate 
arties for to-morrow ; and, after’ thei: 
Few hours’ dreamy sleeps i wither 
woods, lo, in the twinklingof the 
eye, to-morrow rises on the W 
Windermere. RS 
It is very much the same with plea- 
sant scenery as with pleasant people, 
we feel as if we knew the character of 


place or person even from a 


interview. So is it now with cae 


tion of $0 po Nota single soul among . 


them seen Windermere till yes 

terday, and now they are all talki 

away about it as if the friendship 

had been of twenty years’ standing at 
B 
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the least. They scramble up the hill 
above the School-house, which we 
believe was first discovered by Mr 
Arthur Young, and a wonderful dis- 
covery it was, so far remote, for a 
gen somewhat advanced in life, 
and so entirely devoted to agricultural 
its. From that eminence the 
is seen in al] its length, breadth, 
and beauty ; and now, and not till now, 
can it be said that you have seen 
Winandermere. 
This is a fine, warm, cool, bright, 
dark, calm, and breezy forenoon ; so 
trianize it for a few 
miles, over hill and dale, 
through brake and wood. Find your 
way, then, the best you can, over 
stonerwall, or through hedge-gap, 
te, or stile, along the breast and 
row of Bannerig, and along the 
heights of Elleray and Oresthead. 
Thence you not only behold all the 
Lakes, but also many of the noblest 
ranges of the Westmoreland, Lanca- 
shire, aud Cumberland mountains. 
There is not, perhaps, such another 
splendid prospect in all England. The 
lake has indeed much of the character 
of a river, without, however, losing its 
own. The Islands are seen almost all 
lying together in a cluster—below 
which all is loftiness and beauty— 
above, all majesty and grandeur. Bold 
or gentle promontories break all the 
banks into frequent bays, seldom 
without a cottage or cottages embow- 
ered in trees; and while the whole 
landscape is of a sylvan kind, parts 
of it are so laden with woods that you 
see only here and there a wreath of 
smoke, but no houses, and could almost 
believe that you are gazing on the 
primeval forests, 
_ Lunch over, and your Surrey friends 
off to Coniston with a laughing and 
tearful farewell, you wheel away to Lo- 
wood. But be persuaded and go round 
by Troutbeck Chapel. Your way lies 
ap a narrow vale, with a stream dee 
down and picturesquely wooded, with 
frequent holm-grounds —nooks, in 
which build cottages, according to 
your own fancies, and let them melt 
away like dew-webs in the sunshine— 


Avoid both Grecian and Gothic archi-' 


tecture—and let the whole building, 
as you love us, be on the pao i 
floor. 

Passing a snug way-side cottage, 
ealled Cook’s-House, and turning sud- 
denly to the left, you come gazing 
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the soft or solemn shadows of the Ray- 
rigg woods, like our first parents, 


Who, hand in hand, with wandering steps, 
and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way, 


you find same unconsciously re- 
turned to 


owness, the Port of Para- 


Now, ve robably, not a single 
person in the whole me has edonied 
the long vale-village of Troutbeck. 
Leaving the splendours of Winder- 
mere, of which now but a single gleam 
is visible, you may be pardoned for a 
feeling of disappointment in a place so 
shut up and secluded, and you glance 
somewhat impatiently at the much- 
be-praised picturesqueness of the many 
chimneyed cottages, rejoicing in their 
unnumbered gables, and slate-slab 
porticos, all dripping with roses and 
matted with the virgin’s-bower. ‘To 
feel the full force of the peculiar beauty 
breathing over these antique tenements, 
you must undead their domestic 
economy. No be are in perfect 
ignorance of it all, and haye not the 
faintest conception of the use or mean- 
ing of any one thing you see,—roof, 
eaves, chimney, beam, props, door, 
window, hovel, shed, and hanging 
staircase, being all huddled together, 
as you think,. in unintelligible con- 
fusion ; whereas they are all precisely 
what and where they ought to be, and 
have had their colours painted, forms 
shaped, and places allotted by wind 
and weather, and the perpetually but 
scarcely felt necessities of the natural 
condition of mountaineers. 

Understanding, however, and en- 
joying as much as you can of Trout- 
beck, after an hour’s ramble in Jane 
and alley, you again collect your scat~ 
tered forces on the hill above the cha- 
pel, and proceed towards Lowood, the 
most beautifully situated inn in this 
world, and that isa wide word. [tis 
likewise an excellent inn, both for bed 
and board, and the party that leaves it 
without passing there an afternoon 
and a night, must be a party of sa- 
Mes ag and, in all probability, canni-~ 


._ A few years ago, a grove of stately 
pines stood on the shore of Lowood- 
bay. The axe has been laid unspa- 
tingly to the root, and but two, three, 
or four survive. There may be more, 
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for we never had heart to’ count ther, 
remembering us of their murdered 
compeers. It is as absurd to ban gen- 
tlemen of landed and wooded property 
for felling their own trees; as tor reap- 
ing their own corn ; but the truth is, 
that the trees we speak of belonged to 
Mankind at large, and no person was 
entitled to put, them to death, with- 
out an order signed by the Repre- 
ventative (at the approaching election 
a sharp contest is expected) of the 
Human Race. 

Here it is that you must see Win- 
dermere in sunset. Her broad bosom 
still and serene in the evening light— 
and not a sound in the hush of Nature 
hut that of your own dipping oars— 
vou fix your eyes in a trance of so- 
Jemn enthusiasm on the glowing and 
gorgeous west, where cloud and moun- 
tain are not to be named in the be- 
wilderment of the golden glory that 
confuses earth with heaven. 

We are, after all that has been ru- 
moured to the contrary, plain matter- 
of-fact men, have little or no unneces- 
sary talent for description, but love to 
call things by their right name—bread 
bread, and the sun the sun. We shall 
never forget ourselves so far, we hope, 
as to attempt to describe either a sunset 
or a sunrise. Pretty-work indeed has 
been made of that luminary in print ; 
‘and in some late poetry, in particular, 
he has been so grossly flattered to his 
face, that to conceal his burning blushes 
he has been under the absolute neces- 
sity of hiding his head behind a 
cloud.. No mode of worship he likes 
so well as calm, wordless, self-with- 
drawn silence—the silence of life in- 
tenser than of death. Hush, there- 
fore, thou vain babbler! Hush! and 
speak not till the pomp of the pa- 
geant has faded and floated dreamily 
away within re imagination, and 
the delightful but less elevated beauty 
of the pensive: twilight brings back 
thoughts and feelings of a character 
more akin to the flow of ordinary ex- 
istence. Soon as the Evening-star, or 
any other star, comes shining through 
the blue light of the concave,. you 
may begin, if you are so disposed, 
gently to laugh, cheerfully to murmur, 
and gladly to sing, to; breathe upon 
the voice-like flute, or bid the horn or 
trumpet startle the echoeson Langdale- 
Pikes, or within that one cloud, deep, 
pure, and settled as a snow-wreath, 
that crowns the head of the Great 
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Gable, and is reflected in Wastwater, 
loneliest of lakes, and all unhaunted 
by strife and stir of this weary world ' 

It would be easy ‘to write a whole 
volume about such a-village as Amble- 
side, where you ate now sitting at 
breakfast in the Salutation Inn—nay, 
we have three volumes written about 
it already—a story, of which the scene 
is laid there—lying in MS. and eager 
for publication. Meanwhile; we re- 
quest you to walk away up to Stock~ 
gill Force. There has been a new se- 
ries of weather, to be sure, almost 4s 
dry as the New Monthly ; but to our 
liking, a waterfall is best in a rainless 
summer. After a flood, the noise iz 
be¥ond all endurance. “You get sturi- 
ned and stupified till your head splits. 
Then you may your mouth like 
a barn-door, and roar into a friemd’s 
ear all in vain a remark on the catar- 
act. To him you area dumb man, In 
t*vo minutes you are as completely 
drenched in spray as if you had fallen 
out of a boat—and descend to dinter 
with a toothache that keeps you in 
starvation in the sheng of provender 
sufficient for a whole bench of bishops. 
In dry weather, on the contrary, li 
the New Monthly, the waterfall is in 
moderation ; and instead of tumblin 
over the cliff in a ‘perpetual peal of 
thunder, why, it’ slides and slidders 
merrily and musically away down 
the green shelving rocks, and sinks 
into repose in many a dim or lu- 
cid pool, amidst whose foam-bells is 
playing or asleep the fearless Naiad. 
Deuce a headache have you—speak 
in a whisper, and not a syllable. of 
your excellent observation is lost ; 
your coat is dry, except that a few 
dew-drops have been shook over you 
from the branches stirred by the sud- 
den wirg-clap of the cushat—and as 
for toothache interfering with dinner, 
you eat as if your tusks had been just 
sharpened, and would not scruple to 
discuss: nuts, upper-and-lower-jaw- 
work fashion, against the best crackers 
in the county. And all this comes ef 
looking at Stockgill Force, or any 
other waterfall, in weather dry as the 
New Monthly, or even not quite so 
dry, but after a few refreshing and 
fertilizing showers, that make the tri- 
butary rills to murmur, and sét at . 
work a thousand additional feeders to 
every Lake. 

However, with all this talk of dinner, 
it still wants several hours of that 
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happy epocha in the history of the day, 
so away, beloved readers and pel 
butors, in a posse comitatus to Rothay 
a Turn in at a gate to the right 
, which, twenty to one, you will 
find open, that the cattle may take an 
occasional promenade along the turn- 
Siee> ene cow) Sats, perenne eem @ 
ittle ditch , and saunter along by 
Millar-Bridge and Foxgill on to Pelter 
Bridge, and, if you yowe to Rydal- 
mere. Thus, and thus only, is seen 
the vale of Ambleside. And what a 
vale of e, and glade, and stream, 
and elif and ontings, 508 Nearest 
, an » an en, 
pr pad woe ga -w not another 
word, for you would forthwith comparc 
our description with the reality, and 
seeing it how faint and feeble, would 
toss Maga into the Rothay, and 
laugh 1s she plumped over a waterfall. 
sylvan—or say rather the fo- 
rest scenery—(for there is to us an in- 
describable difference between these 
two words)—of Rydal Park, was, in 
living men, magnificent, 
and it still contains a treasure of old 
trees. By all means wander away 
into those woods, and lose ves 
an hour or two among 


cooing 
cushats, and the shrill shriek of 
black-birds, and the rustle of 


the harmless glow-worm among the 
last year’s red -leaves. No very 
t harm should you even fall asleep 
er omg of an oak, wah fhe 
magpie chatters angrily at is. 
tance, am the more sBOPEN “bough 
wn u ou from a 
of the canopy, an then hoisting hi 
tail, glides into the obscurity of the 
loftiest um Although it may 
be may averred that you are asleep, 
you continue to see and hear, but 
the sight is uy and the sound 
Sap #0. Se Somangen. Pap 
wi , from id 
flowers to the herons’ nests. Refresh- 
ed by your dream of Dryads, follow 
a lonesome din that issues from a pi 
of wooded cliffs, and you are led to a 
waterfall. Five minutes are enough 
for taking an impression, if your mind 
be of the right material, and you carry 
it away with you farther down the 
Forest. Such a torrent will not reach 
the lake without disporting itself into 
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many little cataracts ; and saw ye ever 
such a fairy one as that flowing chrough 
below an ivied bridge into a ci 
basin overshadowed by the uncertain 
twilight of many-checkering branches, 
and washing the rock-base of a her- 
mitage, in which a sin-sickened or 
ure-palled man might, before his 
irs were Brey, forget all the guilt 
and the gratifications of the noisy 
world ! 1 

There is nothing to be seen from 
the windows of the Salutation Inn 
but a sweet glimpse of hills and trees, 
so, after dinner, bring down stairs 
your albums, and | gpm and jour- 
nals, and pass the evening within 
doors, composing with pen and pencil, 
in present, and for future delight. 
You must not always be on the move 
—the spirit in which you visit such a 
country, is a far higher one than that 
of mere curiosity—‘ strange fits of 
passion you have known,” no doubt, 
when some insupportable beauty shone 
suddenly on your soul ; but the basis 
on which your feelings rest is affection, 
and you can be happy out of the sight 
of the beloved objects—just, sweetest 
of girls! as he who wins and weds thee 
will be happy—at least after one moon 
has waned—out of sight even of Thee, 
knowing that thou, while unseen, still 
art shining bright as a star in thy 
beauty, thy innocence, and thy hap- 
piness! 

Our hope was, that these our Hints 
for the Holidays would have turned 
out to be a complete Guide to the Lakes 
—but, afraid of being tedious, here 
we come to a close. Remember that we 
are still at Ambleside, and must not 
leave it till we have looked through 
the smiling face of the country into 
its very heart. No. II. will probably 
be a pleasanter article than even No. I. ; 
and we modestly beg that none of our 
dear subscribers will visit the Lakes 
till it comes out. Ne. III. will be 
published on the 1st of September, and 
the Initial Day of October will re- 
joicein Number Four and Final. The 

olidays of all sensible people will 
soon that close for a season, and 
we must think of something at once 
amusing and instructive for Christmas. 
God bless you all! 
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Taugre sat an Owl.in an old Oak Tree, 
Whooping very merrily ; 

He was considering, as well he might, 

Ways and means for a su that night : 
He looked about with a solemn scowl, 

Yet very happy was the Owl, 

For, in the hollow of that oak tree, 

There sat his Wife, and his children three! 


She was singing one to rest, 

Another, under her downy breast, 
’Gan trying his voice to learn her song, 
The third (a hungry Owl was he) 

Pp slyly out of the old oak tree, 
An rd for his Dad, and said “ You're long ;” 
But he hooted for joy, when he presently saw 
His sire, with a full-grown mouse at his claw. 
Oh what a supper they had that night! 

All was feasting and delight ; 

Who most can chatter, or cram, they strive, 
‘hey were the merriest owls alive. 


What ther did the old Owl do? 

Ah! Not so gay was his next to-whoo ! 
It was very sadly said, 

For after his children had gone to bed, 
He did not sleep with his children three, 
For, truly a gentleman Owl was he, 
Who would not on his wife intrude, 
When she was nursing her infant brood ; 
So not to invade the nursery, 

He slept outside the hollow tree. 


So when he awoke at the fall of the dew, 
He called his wife with a loud to-whoo ; 

“ Awake, dear wife, it is evening gray, 

And our joys live from the death of day.” 
He call’d once more, and he shudder’d when 
No voice replied to his again ; 

Yet still unwilling to believe, 

That Evil’s raven wing was spread, 
Hovering over his guiltless head, 

And shutting out joy from his hollow tree, 
“‘ Ha—ha—they play me a trick,” quoth he, 
“ They will not speak,—well, well, at night 
They'll talk enough, I'll take a flight.” 

But still he went not, in, nor out, 

- But hopped uneasily about. 


What then did the Father Owl? 

He sat still, until below 

He heard cries of pain, and woe, 

And saw his mh, and children three, 
In a young Bo ivity. 

He follow’d them web noiseless wing, 
Not a cry once uttering. ’ 


They went to a mansion tall, 
He sat in a window of the hall, 
Where he could see 
His bewilder’d famil 
And he heard the hell 


‘with laughter ring, 
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When the boy said, “ Blind they'll learn to sing ;” 
And he h the shriek, when the hot steel pin 
Through their balls was thrust in! 
He felt it all! ir agony 
Was echoed by his frantic cry, 
His scream rose up with a mighty swell, 
And wild on the boy’s fierce heart it fell ; 
It quailed him, as he shuddering said, 
‘Lo! The litle‘birds are dead.” 
—But the Father Owl ! 
He tore his breast in his despair, 
And flew he knew not, recked not, where ! 


But whither then went the Father Ow], 

With his wild stare and deathly scowl ? 

—He had got a strange wild stare, 

For he thought he saw them ever there, 

And he scream’d as they scream’d when he sew them fail 
Dead on the floor of the marble hall. 


Many seasons travelled he, 

With his load of misery, 

Striving to forget the pain 

Which was clinging to his brain, 
Many seasons, many years, 
Number’d by his burning tears. 
Many nights his boding cry 

Scared the traveller passing by ; 

But all in vain his wanderings were, 
He could not from his memory tear 
The things that had been, still were there. 


One night, very very weary, 

He sat in a hollow tree, 

With his thoughts—ah ! all so dreary 
For his ee company— 


—He h something like a sound 

Of horse-hoofs through the forest bound, 
_ full wg was aware, 

A Stranger, a Lady fair, 

Hid them, motionless fall mute, 

From a husband's swift pursuit. 


The cheated husband passed them by, 
The Owl shrieked out, he scarce knew why ; 
The spoiler look’d, and, by the light, 
Saw two wild eyes that, ghastly bright, 
Threw an unnatural glare around = 
The spot where he had shelter found.— 
Starting, he woke from rapture’s dream, 
For again he heard that boding scream, 
_ And “ On—for danger and death are nigh, 
“When drinks mine ear yon ‘dismal cry” — 
Hé said—and fled through the forest fast ; 
The owl has punish’d his foe at last— 
For he knew, in the injured husband's foe, 
Him who had laid his own hopes low. 


Sick grew the heart of the bird of night, 
And again and again he took to flight ; 
But ever on his wandering wing 
-He bore that load of ing !— 

Nought could cheer him ! pale moon, 
In whose soft beam he took delight, 
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He look’d at now reproachfully, 

That she could smile, and shine, while he 
Had withered ‘neath such cruel,blight. 
He hooted her—but still she shone— 
And then away—alone ! alone !— 


The wheel of time went round once mote, 
And his weary wing him backward bore, 
Urged by some strange destiny 
Again to the well-known forest tree, 
Where the stranger he saw at night, 
With the lovely Lady bright. 


The Owl was dozing—but a stroke 
Strong on the root of the sturdy oak 
Shook him from his reverie— _ . 
He looked down, and he might see 

A str close to the hollow tree ! 

His | were haggard, wild, and bad, 
Yet the Owl knew in the man, the lad 
Who had destroyed him !—he was glad ! 


And the lovely Lady too was there, 

But now no longer bright nor fair ; 

She was lying on the ground, 

Mute and motionless, no sound 

Came from her coral lips, for they 

Were seal’d in blood ; and, as she lay, 

Her locks, of the sun’s most gelden ee 

Were dabbled in the crimson stream 

That from a wound on her bosom white— 
Ah! that Man’s hand could such impress 
n that sweet seat of loveliness )— 

Welled, a sad and ghastly sight, 

And ran all wildly forth to meet 

And cling around the Murderer’s feet. 


He was digging a grave—the Bird 

Shriek’d aloud—the Murderer heard 

Once again that boding scream, 

And saw again those wild eyes glehm--- 

And “ men on the se ” at mee and flung 
His mattock up—it caught and hung— 

The Felon stood a while aghast— 

Then fled through the forest, fast, fast, fast ! 


The hardened Murderer hath fled— 

But the Owl kept watch by the shroudless dead, 
Until came friends with the early day, 

And bore the mangled corse away— 

Then, cutting the air all silently, 

He fled away from his hollow tree. 


Why is the crowd so great to-day, 

And why do the people shout “ huzva?’” 
And why is —_ Felon given ; 
Alone to feed the birds of Heaven ? 

Had he no friend, now all is done, 

To give his corse a grave ?—Not one! 


Night has fallen. What means that cry ? 
Tt descends from the gibbet high— 
There sits on its top a lonely Owl, 

With a staring eye, and a dismal scowl ; 
And he screams aloud, “ Revenge is sweet !” 
His mortal foe is at his feet! 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Fown and country—Sights and smells—Parliament prorogued—Town thinning— 
Row at Epsom races—Putting down of the lottery —Brighton— Waterton—Den- 
ham—“ Sketches in Portugal" —Visit to Exeter ’Change—Lions fed— Vauxhall 


‘ —-Carl Von Weber. 


Lonpon is to me the Tabernacle 
of Baal. Never write another word, 
‘if you love justice, in favour of land- 
owners or farmers. A price is it they 
want for growing corn and cabbages r 

ought to pay a tax rather— 
the unreasonable rogues !—for i 
sion to live in any place capable of 


em. 
be the sun—the sky—the 
breeze—the grass—the wood—the 
water,—and the day which carries me 
towards the sight of all these—which 
will be the day after to-morrow! 
The devil seems to possess, I think, 
more than usual, for the last fort- 
i the people of this place :—or 
it is that I am in an ill humour, 
is last fortnight, more than 
In the country, men, if they 
» seem, as it were, to labour at 
their leisure ; or in their toils—plough- 
ing and sowing in the open air—there 
is nothing that strikes one as painful 
or offensive. Man—the agriculturist 
—~is always healthy and cheerful ; but 
—as the trader or manufacturer !—I 
protest I never see a face in town, rich 
or poor, that is not marked with some 
sort of care or anxiety! And for 
even where the o ity 

cnista, it is an enjoyment of wh 

the people are ve ge Arar ang 
Every soul here will be doing! If 
he has no business of his own, he must 
attend to somebody else’s. The first 
thing I saw when I went to my win- 
dow this morning was a funeral. Some 
unhappy wretch was going to his 
grave—and he could not go even there 
without everybody - he met in the 

street round to accompan 

him. About ve o'clock, there orscd 
an alarm of “fire” somewhere, and 
an “ ne” . This seemed 
quite irresistible! A general scam- 
per, male and female, took place from 
every quarter ; and the only check upon 
ight seemed to be an 


van” (that carries the thieves) coming 
away from Bow Street. The proces. 
sion here was gradually dropping off, 
evidently with regret ; but there was 
no more to be seen—the malefactors 
had been deposited at the “ office.” 
But luckily, as it turned towards Dru- 
ry-lane theatre, Mr Macready theactor, 
or Mr Wallack, came out—who went 
off, of course, with a “‘ Tail” as long as 
a Highland chieftain’s after him im- 
mediately. Getting higher up town, 
towards the New Road, I passed the 
Extinguisher Church, in Langham 
Place, and saw no one looking on there, 
though a carriage stood at the door, as if 
fora wedding. Such an extraordinary 
yer agen struck me; so I waited 
till the party came out—mentioni 
that T was “ observer of mr 
see if : oe _ out the occasion of 
it ; when the bridegroom politely ex- 
plained the seeming perth oy di- 
recting my attention to the squeak of 
** Panch,” about a hundred yards dis- 
tant, whose trumpet I had heard be~ 
fore, but had not attended to—not be- 
ing aware that he had been privately 
hired to perform there all the while of 
the nuptial ceremony ! 

** The fumes are infinite inhabit 
here too!” Accum, the chemist, who 
analyzed everything, with all his skill 
never could have analyzed the smell 
that I smell at this eager et Me 
is a gas-pipe—to begin with—has just 
Wares be oy te tnethe street. This 
accident has narrowed the passage in 
the road, and a soap-lees waggon is 
Gegatting with a scavenger’s cart which 
shall go first, under my window. Mean-~ 
time, a light breeze from the south ae-~ 
commodates me with all that can be 
8 from the mud at the bottom of 

Thames, and from the coke-burn- 
ers’ yards on the farther bank of it. 
My opposite neighbour “ pickles” to- 
day—he is an oilman ; and there is gin 
taking in, in cans, at the public-house 
sient Sine to me. My own landlady 
pours as much musk and lavender- 
would (avve $e BAe a whale weeay 

serve to bring a nunnery 
out of hysterics for 2 month ; and the 
18 
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hot sucking-pigs are just sewing u 
Pe i hs ght say ae 
shop wae the. corner in eens 
Street! Compassionate me—thoug 
you do live in Edinburgh! If I were 
a Catholic, I could get this made a 
‘* penance” of, and put it all au pied 
de la croix ; but a good Protestant en- 
dures purgatory, and finds himself 
none the nearer heaven for it. As I 
have been condemned, however, for 
the last six weeks, to suffer for my 
sins—if not to expiate them—in this 
place, I may as well turn my annoy- 
ance to some account, and let you know 
what is going on in it. 

Parliament prorogued on the Ist of 
June. The last talking in the Com- 
mons, was an attack by Tierney upon 
the Currency of Scotland. “ Tout va 
bien” —this was the opinion of Mon- 
tesquieu —“‘ lorsque l’argent repre- 
sente si Ty apr easy les choses, qu’on 
peut avoir les choses dés qu'on a tare 
gent ; et lorsque les choses represente 
si. parfuitement Vargent quon peut 
avoir 1’ dés qu'on a les choses.” 
Unless.a law is to be,passed, making 
all dealings between parties, under pe- 
nalty, matters of ready-money pay- 
ments or barter, I don’t well see why 
men should be compelled to adopt a 
costly symbol of credit, who are sa~- 
tisfied with an inexpensive one, ha- 
ving that inexpensive one sufficient- 
ly guaranteed to them—just as well, 
or rather better. Corn question car- 
ried (as of course you know) by a 
strong majority in the Lords; and 
people looking forward confidently to 
a e in the rae 9 ate ae 

ear. No very well pleased wi 
Mr pat yam tig one side being in- 
credulous that corn coming from Ger- 
many will be at so high a price as he 
states, and the other very angry to find 
that it will come no.cheaper. Upon 
one point in his account, the limited 
degree of supply which he thinks Po- 
land and Prussia, with a regular de- 
mand from England, would be able to 
send us, I think, taking his own state- 
ments as evidence, the “‘ re r” ra- 
ther miscalculates. But, you have 
enough discussion I dare say upon this 
subject, from persons who know more 
about it than I do—and who ayn 
it very. easy to gome to any entirely 
satisfying pe Larne shont it either. 


Town 


of course, fast ; 

time comi soMngetassion Picclllly, 

and hotel-keepers. gambling heavily 

at the shortness of the “season.” Com- 
Vou. XX. 
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iT 
forted something by the reflection that 
the -muaster in the next Parliament will 
be full and early, as the new candi- 
dates who are returned; will naturally 
be: impatient. to: exercise: their. pri- 
vileges ; and those who are thrown 
out will come up(which will answer 
as well) to present petitions against 
their successfulepponents. Bond-street 
pretty full still—very fairly full for 
the time, and. ridiculous. Regent- 
street looking a little Rag-fairish,.ow- 
ing to the haberdashers all ticketting 
their old stocks of silk at half price, to 
sell them before the French come in. 
On the first. of next month the: change 
begins, and there will certainly be a 
great run for French, or “ imitation 
French” articles, for the first year ; 
but our dealers, upon the whole; seem 
pretty easy; I suspect that the old 
trade will go on—our ladies will pay 
for French goods, God bless them ! and 
carry home English ones—which is.as 
it should se : 

Great row this year at Epsom races:! 
and much injeatioe done, in-my opi- 
nion, to Mr Crockford and his 5 
who were not at.all convicted of :un- 
derhand dealings, but only 
of the same—a distinetion which, on 
the “ turf,’ as in some other places, 
eapang ayy yom For 
my own part, I was:in hopes that 
had cheated, and would still mien 
quad deal treoguled italy Le thercny. 

in the city. 

owe te pene sm 1 see a ama a 
igh ran ample fortune, setting 
his large means—perhaps a property of 
twenty thousand — a-year—to 
ruin a poor rogue who games for a live- 
lihood, and has:not probably five hun- 
dred pounds to lose in the world; I 
think the gentleman:on the ‘ flash 
side’’ is incomparably the more deser- 
ving person of the two, and I wish him 
success accordingly. In this affair, 
however, I believe most of the people 
who were:at first concerned in the out- 
cry, had wit enough afterwards, to 
perceive, that to be too nice was to de- 
stroy their own trade in future. Sothe 
bets were paid ; the matter was admit- 
ted to be all right, and my friend GC. 
mae I — — at —— 
* settling day,” was marking away 

on the “book” a high spirits, witha 
pile of bank notes, atleasttothe amount _ 
of fifty thousand pounds, before him. 

Three hundred. thousand pounds, 
however, won and lost upon one race, 
which is the — as to the stakes 





is 
at m, might make us look almost, 
I it was 2 ended, like a 


gaming people ; and so, to retrieve the 
cellent judgment, put down that too 
long ‘ileraked abomination, the Public 
Lottery. “ 
luck, in a mourning bill, with a broad 
black , * Parliament has decreed 
ly!” All the “ ee may 
te, rom are in despair. The peo- 
ple who write the puffs are talking of 
old men that used to walk about with 
the boards on their backs, say that 
lasts—will be brought to ruin. 
to our general habits and arrange- 
po toehar tp putting down of the Lot- 
= a little like affectation. To put 
down gaming as a practice, every man 
the existence of established common 
-houses, we find to be impossi- 
on the Stock — because there 
is a fashion to call the gaming there 
in the country are winning an 
enormous sums of money every 
Trious, as any argument of the 
advantage se up our breed 
irds 
is betted by persons who keep no run- 
ning horses at all ;—to make it amerit, 
Lotteries, while such a system as this 
is in activity, does seem to me to sa~ 


national character, we have, with ex- 
ies,” says Mr Good- 
must end for ever on the 18th of Ju- 
a claim for “‘ compensation ;” and the 
trade in the country—if this 
= confess, I think myself, that look- 
in deprecation of “‘ gaming,” does 
knows to be impossible. To prevent 
will not speak of the dealings 
illegal ; but, while half the leadin 
year at public races—it being noto- 
of horses, that two of the money 
int of conscience, the abolishing 
vour very strongly indeed of hum- 


have not one word to say why 
Lotteries should be instituted ; but 
we found them existing; and they 
raised something in the way of reve- 
nue ; and this was raised in a way not 
at all felt by the people ; and upon a 
scheme fr. from all the ohjections to 
an) e — ¢ gaming (as a 
system apply. EKverybody must 
be aware, that all the common trans- 
-actions of life are, in fact, transac- 
tions of gaming. What is a man’s go- 
into Seepage opening and 
stocking of a new shop—but a specu- 
of chance? What is the pur- 

a publisher, of an author’s 

a speculation very hazar- 

How, in fact, are all our great 
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mercantile fortunes notoriously made, 
but by gaming speculations, constant« 
ly of the most dangerous deseription, 
and often with inadequate means of 
responsibility in case of loss? I grant, 
that the objection to gaming as a sys- 
tem, does not apply to the majority 
of these dealings, viz. that the game 
played is wholly and necessarily un- 
ra eee of advantage to society ; 

ut the year that abolishes the Lotte- 
ries we find raises up the joint-stock 
companies ; and, from the mischiefs 
commonly attendant upon the prac- 
tice of gaming, the scheme of the 
Public Lottery is incomparably more 
free than the scheme of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The true objection to the existence 
of the gaming house, is—not that a 
man may walk into such a house and 
lose a stake of twenty guineas (for this 
he may do without going into the 
house at all, by tossing up a halfpen- 
ny at the aged Sg the real mischief 
is, that he plays at a game which 
(like the game of the Stock Exchange, 
or of the race course) is continuous ; 
at a gamé, in the course of which he 
becomes excited ; and at which, ha- 
ving lost one stake, the passion is in- 
flamed, the means are ready, and he 
goes on and risks another. 

There would be very little mischief 
done by playing at hazard, if a man, 
after he had won or lost one main, 
could not play for another until a month 
or six weeks afterwards. He would 
grow cool probably within such pe- 
riod, and be able to consider, whether 
it was advisable to play any more at 
all. And in the Lottery—as it stood— 
we had all this advantage, and more. 
The whole proceeding was void of the 
dangerous spirit of “ play;” it was 
cold and methodical. The player did 
not himself become an actor in any 

ame, nor see‘any game played ; nor 

ive, in many instances, within a hun- 
dred miles of the place where the 
game was played. He was fully pro- 
tected from fraud. When he had lost 
his stake, if he was angry, he might 
get pleased again; for he could noi 
go on—there was no other Lottery (at 
soonest) for the next two months. 
Something too much of this perhaps. 
I could not say a word about esta- 


. blishing a Lottery; but I think the 


killing the existing one was a piece of 
cant. The “ raffles” at the watering 
places, which go on from morning till 
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night—and which are, as regards the 
amity of the game played, monstrous 
Pm nen to me, of the two, to 
have been more worthy of legislative 
. peaking of laces,” and 

Speaking of “‘ watering-places,” an 
‘¢ raffles,” and so forth, puts me in 
mind of Brighton, which is the most 
horrid place upon the face of the earth ; 
there are stories that the King does 
not mean to go to the Pavilion any 
more. In which event, may the rats 
(who are likely to be its sole inha- 
bitants) have mercy upon that calae 
mitous-looking range of new buildings 
they call ‘‘ Kemp Town”—which looks 
to me like no ing in the world but 
a great barrack, built upon a site which 
was so barren as.not to be available 
for any earthly purpose else. 

Indeed, what carries people to Brigh- 
ton I never could understand! for, 
certainly, as regards any approach to 
peacefulness, or the air of the coun< 
try about it, you had incomparably 
better live at Charing Cross. ‘The 
“€ Steyne !”——were you ever there P— 
it is a brick-paved alley, about thirty 
feet wide, with “ raffle” shops on one 
side of it, and iron rails on the other. 
The Payilion! this is now so built 
upon in every direction, as hardly to 
have any chance of a peep at the sea 
remaining! Then all day long—there’s 
no cessation—every ten minutes fresh 
coachfulls keep “‘ arriving” from Cock. 
aigne! On a Saturday, the“ influx of 
company” is appalling to think of ! 

‘ There’s lofty Mrs Wick, the chandler’s 


wife ; 
And Mrs Bull, the butcher’s imp of 
strife.” 


And about they walk—“‘ doing a bit 
of sonieer take on Sunday ; and 
go up to London again—* Fare out- 
side, 8s.”—full gallop all the way— 
on Monday. 

And then you may guess the kind of 
trade this produces in the town! The 


sort of accommodation these people of 


passage get, whom their entertainers 
now under ail treatment will come, 
and under no treatment will stay. I 
came in, the first time I was at Brigh- 
ton, from Hampshi I had come 
round the coast. I had seen Ports- 
mouth during the war, and thought 
that I knew something—but I was to 
be taught better. 

Drove in a hack chaise to one of 
the innsI forget what was the name 
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ou look 

shout a telesoaye, if you Idok sherp 
without a te e, if you 
again, in the next half hour. 

Saw the landlady, who was a pretty 
woman—and yet, th 
rupted by the 
place. Literally true !—knew I would 
not grumble, and used her beauty to 
impose upon me. I have ever since be- 
lieved, and do believe it ible, that 


there may be truth in that property, 
attributed by some writers to the air 
of the West Indies—to wit, that men’s 
honesty will not keep there, if they 
happen to carry any out with them. 
Never was cheated by a pretty woman 
before in all my life! except in France, 
— the women (generally) are ras 


Small, close, cooped-up sitting-room, 
rather smoky,- because the wind blew 
down the chi from the sea ; and 
smelt—I don’t know how the fact was 
—as if there was a tom-cat either lived 
in, or visited the house. ; 

Shown an equally vile bed-room— 
=e great many pair of stairs ; and, 
when that would not do, shown an< 
me rather worse. N.B. se isa 
mode of giving you your choice not 
confined to Brighton. r 

Dressed, and inquired about dinner. 
No fish but mackerel, which ee 
Nothing to be got, that I re- 
duce to a certainty, but a veal cutilet, 
or a lamb chop ; and I hate steaks 
and chops as I hate the devil—only 
worse. Waiter, with his hair dressed 
grotesquely, asked if I bic gerd “ase 
paragus,” or “ a potato.” very 
roy pe ner silver forks ; but 

e devil of anything to eat ! Brought 
mea chop that weighed half an ounce ; 
and after the second, together not a 
mouthful, asked “‘ if I would have any 
more!” Desired them to dress the 
whole sheep, or rather the flock, 
and all the vegetables in the county. 
Appetite lost in ill humour. C 
not eat when more was dressed. 
ne Was a egar—Cayen 

it ! ater—vin yenne 
pepper—sugar—and Epsom salts. 
Gentleman who dined in the same 
coffee-room, said to another, “ Not a’ 
bad glass of wine !” as he tasted his... 
What an i ible happincss it 
must be to be a ! 
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» Walked along the “ cliff,” havin 
meant to stay a day or two, to try i 


I could get lodgin All the people 
Sioa in boots and spurs, 


got. Would not take any; and 
made up my mind not to stay at-all. 
Then thenext morning, “by coach,” 
as would say, to London. 
Awoke at six! Cursed “ six” by my 
gods, and all coaches that started at 
such an hour. ‘“ Boots” waked me ; 
the wretch was one mass of velveteen 
and blacking ! and smelled of oil—he 
was saturated with it, worse than a 
South-sea whaler. Coach loaded when 
I. got down stairs. Monsters all ! 
Book adelusion. Mrs “‘ Delmore”— 
that I had ree on scmething—a 
mumbling old fri of ninety ; and 
the two Miss Pratt” van been 
out of town for “ the meazles,” in the 
care of “ uncle Thomas,” and a maid 
servant |: Well! as ‘Tobias says in the 
Stranger, ‘‘ There is another, and a 
better world !” 

_ But, beyond the odour of “ Boots,” 
or. the presence of an old woman 
where you expected a young one, of 
all .visitations that can be inflicted 
upon you, within that Pandora’s box 
cuuione, a seems a 

ge ey ised traveller with you, 
one who “ oy mad road,”—is the 
most nee 14 ingly horrible! Between 
Crawley and London, you can’t a 
show-box, but this villain can tell you 
how long it is built, and the pedigree 
of the man owns it! He knows 
the landlord’s name at the inn, stop 
where you will; the house he came 
from last ; the number of his children ; 
and the time when his brother was 
nged! The coachman is. always 
-** Mister,” or ‘ Dick” so and so, with 
this wretch; the bar-maid always 
“* Betty.” He prefers the “ outside” 
of a coach to the “in,” at any 
time,” holds a drop of “ dogs nose” 
beyondrum or brandy) thesovereignst 
}-@'man can take to “ keep the 
cold oft with ;” and has a great-coat 
“at home,” that stood a fortnight’s 
rain once without being wet:through ! 
Qh! it #s hideous to have a pernicious 
is like this, poisoning the little 

there is—the sweet air of the 

Ids and of the gardens—drowning 


[Jaly, 
the ‘chirping of the birds, with his un. 
whisladsians putilp ! ‘The rascal has the 
impertinence, presumptive, of a bar- 
ber, a fiddler, or a cing-master. 
Hark ! how he will talk you to the 
guard, of leaders, wheelers, and long 
stages ! of weather, crops, potatoes, 
ors aud hailstones, and what he 
iad for breakfast at the “‘ Spread 

Eagle,” the last time he came that way! 
How again he jests with the servant- 
maid of the “‘ Miss’ Pratts !” and—there 
comes a laugh that pierces to your 
very marrow! How talkative the vual- 
gar is en masse! He should have kept 
geese upon a common now, this ruffian. 
And yet, a hundred to one, our “ ge- 
neral education” has made him clerk 
to an attorney ! 

Read some of Waterton’s book, the 
* Wanderings,” which was very plea- 
santly reviewed in the Quarterly. A 
very extraordinary production! The 
riding upon the crocodile must be 
meant as a hoax; there is so much 
good sense in other parts of the book, 
that it can’t be anything else. And 
the style, too, is peculiarly good, for a 
man who is not an author by profes- 
sion: A great deal of it is lively and 
pointed, and some of it very elegant. 
The same gift may be observed in 
Major Denham’s book ; which is got 
up with considerable taste and clever- 
ness. If it be done by the Major 
himself, it shows a combination of ta- 
lents in one individual, making such 
journeys, and constructing such para- 
graphs—the physical and the intellec- 
tual—not often to be met with. 

Looked into the last Quarterly, and 
liked it much. Sound, and yet viva- 
cious. Found I had read the article on 
the Poor Laws—which is a very cle- 
ver on iecemeal, all the week be- 
fore, in a dozen evening and Sun- 
day aera wondering all the 
while how the devil they got so much 
knowlecge upon the matter. As we 
stand now, the reading public is com- 
——— into classes ; after a joke 
ora ht is worn out in one circle, 
it is still fresh and good for ano- 
ther. 
Took up another book, called “Sket- 
ches in Portugal,” or some such title— 
done with pictures—before the author 
of which Mr Waterton—crocodile and 
all—must hide his diminished head. 
What do you say to being shaved in 
the Peninsula? But you shall have 
the story in the writer's own words. 
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_ “ Te return to Portuguese barbers, 
I remember one near Alcantara—[ Al- 
cantara is a parish in J.isbon_]—re- 
nowned for his dexterity ; and to the 
English who resided in Lisbon in the 
years 1809 to 1811, the circumstance 
must be familiar. It happened in- 
variably, that when a well-dressed man 
(homme de gravata lavada) came into 
his shop to be shaved, he would ‘ake 
off his head instead of his beard—let 
him down through a trap-door,on which 
his chair had purposely placed, 
and be ready in a trice to repeat the 
operation on the next customer, while 
his wife was occupied in disposing of 
the patient’s clothes.” 

If “ gravata lavada’” i. e. clean linen, 
was in anything like common request 
in Portugal at the time referred to, this 
barber must have made a fortune at 
this trade pretty rapidly. But our 
author meets with wholesale people in 
all professions, and wholesale doings 
wherever he goes. At Setubal, a little 
tishing village on the T'agus, he is pre- 
sent during the Carnival, when it is 
the custom of the Portuguese, among 
other sports, to throw oranges at one 
another for diversion; and he sees 
there as many oranges scattered about 
the streets, which people had been 
throwing at one another, as “‘ would 
suffice, at least, to load five or six ves- 
sels of two hundred tons burthen !” 
Dickens and daisies—a man who has 
seen such things as these—what a gen- 
tleman he would be to show at a fair ! 
Supposing these oranges now to be 
sold at ten for a farthing, the quantity 
thrown away would be worth rather 
more than four thousand pounds. 

But the oranges carried me away 
from my purpose. Major Denham’s 
travels put me in mind of lions and 
such ferocious beasts. I went to Exe- 
ter Change the other night to see the 
lions fed—a sight, I'll promise you, 
worth attention. I would not give a 
pin to see unhappy animals (miscalled 
‘* wild”) as we generally look at them 
in ull, sleepy, sluggish, or, at 
best, only a little fretful from the sense 
of unmerited confinement. But, when 
excited by an amorous inclination, the 
sight of a bone, or any other interest- 
ing casualty—Ca ira! I am not sur~ 
prised that the Roman Emperors gave 
their lions Christians—(whom they 
held in no more estimation than I 
. would Cockneys}—to eat. But you 
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shall hear. Listen, Christopher—pnly 
es went ae a quarter of eae 
ore ee ing time” —just, may 
say, as the cloth was laid ; everybody 
very restless and anxious; great flou- 
rishing of tails, low stifled growling, 
and rapid passaging to and fro against 
the bars of the dens, by the junior 
branches of the company—three glo- 
rious young lionesses and a lion—with 
a general spring to the front every 
time the commander of the legs of beef 
stirred from his place, obviously con- 
scious that dinner-could not be a very 
great way off, though not certain to a 
minute (as Chuny was dead, who al- 
ways knew what o'clock it was) about 
the time. At length the ceremony 
commenced ; and then, even in the 
certainty that he was secured, it was 
hardly possible to look at the 
lion, ‘‘ Nero,” (all old lions, I believe, 
are called ** Nero,”) without.a di 
sition to get a “ little farther” from 
the cage—in case ‘‘ anything should 
happen.” 

His roar, when a pole was placed up- 
on the piece of meat which had been 
thrown to him, resembled no sound 
that I had ever heard before. It was 
not a sustained or continued tone ; 
but a short, rapid, staccaio repetition: 
upon one note—a sort of half cough 
and half bark—not produced by any 
movement of the mouth, but issuing 
obviously and directly from the throat ; 
and like to nothing so much that Tecan 
instance as the Ww, , quick 
rolling which is produced by the dis- 
charge of artillery, in a sharp ranning 
= a small ear eae or still more 
in the shooting down—if you ever 
heard it—of a cart-load of. ving- 
stones ; or by the continued falling of 
heavy masses of some slightly sono- 
rous material one over another.  - 

The spring, too, of the animal con- 
veyed, what I never fully i 
before, a sense of the utter 
ness, with the best-chosen weapons, 
of a man’s making any resistance in 
case he were attacked by such a brute. 
I had been of another opinion whien I 
saw that lion of Wombwell’s fight at 
mages Aor — —- —_ been 
some iarity about him that was 
not ab wera He was a fine, hand~ 
some, well-grown, well-looking ani- 
mal; but the “ Nero” of: Exeter. 
Change !—the best dog ever bred in 
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England, that received one blew from 


his regen would never rise to fight: 
in. .I should be strongly inclined 


to bet that his spring alone would 


a an ox. 
ited the den of the late “‘Chuny” ; 


and conversed with his late proprie- 
tor upon his mishap ; who assured 
me that he would never have an ele- 
phent up two pair of stairs again. Had 

only lived upon a ground floor, 
Chuny, it is thought now, might have 
been saved ; but the Jews in the change 
underneath (who expected him tocome 
through) made such a clamour !— 
Every man must do what he likes 
with his own—but Z would not have 
killed him for all the old-clothes-men 
in Christendom. When his death, 
however, was resolved on, the object, 
of course, became to dispatch him with 
as little suffering as possible ; and a 
‘* field piece” was suggested as the 
reatliest way ; but it was found im- 
possible, the proprietor told me, in all 
London to get one. He sent to all 


the gun-smiths in the Strand asking 
for a “ field-piece,” but they had no 
such thing. Some one said that per- 
haps Mr Barber Beaumont, as he lived 
at a “ fire” office, might do somethin 


for them, but they did not suc 
there ; then they sent to all the wharfs 
on the Surrey side of the river, which 
arein the habit of “ saluting” when 
the Lord Mayor goes by in his barge, 
&e. &c. ; but those guns, it was found, 
would not be safe to carry ball, as they 
were made only to be used with pow- 
der. And at last, the man sent up, 
he said, to Covent Garden and Dru 
Lane theatres, where, he had heard, 
they had pieces of all sorts ; but they 
sent him back word, that they had 
nene such as would suit his pur- 
pose. So, then—as sixteen ounces 
make a pound—it seems they thought 
they could not do better than have re- 
course to muskets. 

Was shown a cabinet of monkeys, a 
sortof creatures that I have always 
contemplated with great delight and 
attention, and am convinced that (af- 
ter the inhabitants of Africa are civi- 
lized, and the negroes in our own co- 
lonies are emancipated) something 
more than people are aware of may be 
done for ok One baboon had.a 
wife with him in his cage ; and I ne- 
ver eaw any person with a better ge- 
neral notion of matrimonial discipline 
in my life! He kept her always crouch, 
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ed up in a corner, while visitors were 
t; and if ever. she ventured a 

ittle way out to get a nut, or any 
other indulgence, he gave her the most 
immense box on the ear imaginable, 
and converted the nut to his own use. 
In another hutch was a female ape, 
with a son about two months old; 
whose only delight in the world seem- 
ed to be tickling his mother with a 


‘long straw when she wanted to go to 


sleep. As soon as the honest matron 
lay down, and curled herself round to 
take a little nap, this unlucky urchin 
began with his long straw, poking her 
under the ear from the farthest corner 
of the habitation. By and by, after 
enduring a great deal, the old lady 
jumped up with a yell, and dashed 
him furiously on the floor of the hutch, 
taking away the long straw, and break- 
ing it into a hundred pieces ; then, as 
doubting if he was hurt, picked him 
uP again, and examined him carefully 
all over ; coaxed himy caught a flea or 
two, and let him loose to begin his 
antics again, after the manner of mo- 
thers in general. 

While this was going on below, a 
monkey in a cage a little over head 
was reaching down with all his might 
to take off the hat of a gentleman who 
stood before me. And another, still 
higher up, enraged at being overlook- 
ed in the distribution of gingerbread, 
gave a loud sudden scream to attract 
attention, and then flung a handful of 
saw-dust in the eyes of the person who 
looked up at him. 

Transeant simie. ‘ Vauxhall” was 
opened. First night, absolutely the 
most ridiculous scene in the world ! 
The ‘present proprietors of Vauxhall 
Gardens, are the people of the “ Pa- 
tent Wine Company,” or some such 
institution—I believe in Fleet Street, 
who have taken these gardens—no 
bad notion—for the sake of a vent for 
the article in which they deal. Be 
this as it may, Vauxhall this year was 
to have done everything! No more 
songs by Miss Wilkins, and Mrs Wil- 
kins ! Braham, Vestris, Miss Stephens, 
De Begnis, Spagnoletti—they wanted 
Pasta—all the first English people, 
and some of the Italians, were “ en« 
gaged!” and folks were to pay six- 

nce a-piece more for the admission. 

en—mark the uncertainty of all 
“ sublunary” enjoyments, especial 
in a climate like that of England ? 
Oa the morning of the 29th of May, 
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that very night the ** Season” was to 
begin—after a fortnight’s continued 
fair weather before—down came a 
rain, which promised to last for a week 
without ceasing ! It was so dense, that 
the about Lambeth Marsh flew 
to the tops of the steeples through it, 
and thought they were swimming! 
It was heavy enough, not merely to 
have “ drowned the cocks,” as Lear 
has it in the play, but the hens into 
the bargain! Adieu, three hundred 
unds of good receipt! Adieu, two 
near pounds of profit upon arrack 
punch, and tea, and wine! It came— 
not after people had started—that 
would not have been so bad, for when 
folks have set out upon a party of 
leasure, it is not easy to turn them 
ck ; but it came from noon—from 
the very morning stent —slow— 
thick—increasing! The clouds that 
hung over the whole city looked like 
the black waters of a midnight sea ! 
One gloomy level of unbroken dark- 
ness ; no light—no shade—no break- 
ing—no distinction—no pause ! 

The concert-room was cold and chil« 
ly. The few lamps that were lighted, 
spit—sputtered—and expired. The 
boatmen at the “* water-gate” sucked 
their quids, as people are said to drink 
patriotic toasts at tavern-meetings— 
the memory of Tom Paine, and so on 
—* in solemn silence!” The hackney 
coachmen that had assembled in Ken- 
nington Lane resolved—double fare 
would not do under such circum- 
stances—they would not carry people 
home upon no | terms that night! 
Roast ducks rued the day. Fowls grew 
white in the face at the thought of 
not being eaten. Mr Simpson walked 
about in full dress and despair !— 
forty years Master of the Ceremonies 
at these “‘ Gardens,” and had never 
seen such an evening !—only doubting 
on which tree it would be most be- 
coming that he should hang himself, 
and fortunately could not succeed in 
making up his mind. 

Then the a! they had to 
warble, like Orpheus of old, to the 
woods! for there was no audience, 
except a few people of the neighbour- 
hood, fetched in extemporally, with 
great-coats and umbrellas, for com- 
pany. The double bass lias been rheu- 
matic ever since ; the big drum had 
to be “ tapped” (but it was for the 

y3 and most of the wind in- 
struments were rendered asthmatic for 
11 
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life. And, to conclude, some vile dog, 
by way of consolation amid the gene- 
ral calamity, was hard-hearted enough 
to labour out a sort of pun upon the 
connexion of the ‘‘ Garden” proprie- 
tors with the company in Fleet Street : 
he was not quite sure, he told: Mr 
Simpson, on the first night, what to 
say about their wine; but certainly 
they were very lavish in the dispen- 
sation of their water. 
* a * * * 
The mention of Miss Stephens’s 
namie and Braham’s, was naturally di- 
recting my thoughts to the Theatres ; 
and by a most singular casualty, at 
the very moment that I was going to 
write the name of “ Carl Von Weber,” 
comes a note from a friend, to tell m 
that—he is Dean! : 

“ Life’s but a walking shadow,” 
And poor Weber’s reign has been a brief 
one! I saw him not more than four 
nights since, the last time I think that 
he appeared in public, conducting the 
performance of his own Frieschutz 
overture, for the benefit of Miss Pa 
ton! This is terrible work. 42 

I intended, four months ago, to try 
at a criticism upon his later perform- 
ances, but now it is hardly possible ; 
and perhaps the less so, because I had 
in somé sort denied the peculiar merit 
of the Oberon—his last production. 
The fact is, there are a sort of persons 
in the world, whose very concurrence 
in an opinion, even that oue ‘has, in- 
clines one to abandon it—a kind of 
people who slaver every man with ex- 
aggerated — that happens to stand 
pretty well established. in honour and 
popularity ; in the idea that they get 
their own precious opinions, and his 
reputation, whether their stuff be ei- 
ther silently despised or contradicted, 
as far as the fools among mankind are 
concerned, mentioned together. A 
knot of these worthies, relying, upon 
the success of the Frei od had 
fixed upon Weber the moment he 
came to ——— ; and accordingly, no 
sooner was the Oberon produced, hich 
with a few splendid things in it, was 
a dreadfully dull opera, than straight 
way open ye me the whole cry of self- 
constituted critics, with a filthy yolnot 

| 
to the poor man who was the sheen 
object of it, as to the public who were . 
condemned to hear it ; and the result 
was, that people’s anger at such hasty 
impertinence was cxcited, and one or 
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the 
perhaps harder than it merited. 
For the comparison which has been 


— to be set up between Weber 
and Bishop, it is very absurd, and 
quite’ unnecessary. ‘There was 10 
more reasonable need—supposing both 
artists to be equally powerful—that 
that each shoul be able to excel-in 
the style of the other, than that Sir 
Walter Scott, because he is an emi- 
nent , should ‘be able to write’ a 
book like Don Juan, or that Lord By- 
ron (if he were alive) could produce 
the counterpart of Marmion, or the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. I know 
personally of Weber or of 
Bishop. I felt very kindly towards 
Weber, because he seemed to be an 
extremely modest, though enthusias- 
tic man; whereas musical people in 
general, and indeed “ show-people” 
of all kinds, are apt to be great cox- 
combs “* bores. But, certainly, as 
regards quantity of lar music 
known in this country, aihcmmeash by 
and Weber, the balance is in: 

favour of Bishop twenty times over. 
It is a favour to any man of real 
talents like Weber, to save him from 


being talked trash about by little 
His Oberon there See delight 


pola. in, though they are thinly 
The Freischutz, I think, 
and must continue to think, is full of 


first-rate genius from ing to 
end, and the overture equal to any 
of instrumental music—take it 
what quarter you will, ancient or 
modern—extant. How poor Weber 
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ever composed such an opera as Oberon 
—though it be not the greatest hit in 
the world—under his manifold bodily 
sufferings, if we did not know the 
force of sterling mind in surmounting 
all obstacles, would seem inconceiva- 
ble ; and no persons will be more in- 
clined to regret his loss, as a man of 
the rarest talent, than those who re- 
fused, in the zenith of his popularity, 
to place that talent above its proper 
level. 

And, farther, I don’t know that I 
have anything to say ; for this talking 
about poor Weber has put mein itl 
peep for jesting. We have little in 
the way of novelty stirring just at 
this moment, but the business of the 
Elections ; and, there, not a great deal 
more than the general course of out- 
rage, and blackguardism, and on- 
sense, and abuse, which goes to make 
a drunken foolery of that undertaking, 
which deserves more serious consider- 
ation at the hands of the country. 
Waithman will come in for the city, 
and Wilson for Suuthwark. Cobbett is- 
held to have small chance at Preston ; 
—there are people, however, already 
elected, who have little, if any, more’ 
thanhis respectability, without a fifty- 
thousandth portion of his talent. The 
“« Mr Wakefield” you mention, I have 
seen—a poor silly creature, as ever ex~ 
isted. Instead of being committed for 
a “ capital offence,” he ought to have 
been sentenced to be sliown for'a week 
in some perfumer’s window in St 
James's street, and then suffered to go 
about his business. Titts, 

London, 10th June 1826. 
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know from the first Leila et 
incomparable Roscius. Ww 

remember the of the 

Duenna at Covent » for I was 

peesent on the secon or third night of 


pray sep pein vba poe 
can bear full y 


ion was the felicvous tarn of 


e lucky and ingenious 

the of er heroes of —— 
primates of the court,—a hint 
Swift, to whem and to 

was probably indebted for 

yo we acknowledged. 

and especially as a comic 

Seca tevtttopectlarieniodngeisb- 
ed from all others, of modern Jate at 


reference to courts.and ministers. The 
resemblance it bears to Swift’s pecu- 
liar vein of humour,—a resemblance I 


tion of though several of 
cven among his bles are o satel 


the auther’s 
of St Patrick's ; who, oes tate verses on 
ott thus speaks of him : 


alluding’ obviously, I think, to the 
Vou. XX. 


See ao belly ghee suspeeie 
been too well | noua 
priving Gay of vee whieh no | 
e dea. 
shared. with: any . 
Swift, indeed, was the man tthe 
world best ‘to keep such a 
secret ; but it seems next to an im- 
that it should not have 
through some other chan- 
bol duihureahndd tevetcen te 
vate ste 
4 naeionhaly phoned ioe 
‘in Soy 
A mae: / and h 
sy of the monastic life—~an 
rian bio en . a ad 
success to its ly smi ert amd 
a vivacity of witty dia] 
only by Congreve, which 
pede poh ming 
lause. mic 1 
Leo 


Shoeeed 


M 
Sheridan’s 
that the. part intended for Mee 
friend, first called Moses, contained 
much more dialogue than was given 


+ English, but poh net 
e little that he had to’ say 
he could barely pronounce s0 as to be 
intelligible; but it was: too trifling to 
attract notice, and’ the music of his 
voice made ample amends for the de- 
ficiencies of his articulation. This ren- 
dered him unfit for any length of dia- 
logue, and youreeey showed much ifi- 
genuity in img’ to him so 
much to sing, and pA te I 
do not remember to have heard a 


hese mapa 
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Leoni’s imperfect pronunciation of the 
words,—for without such a clue it 
would have been impossible for the 
pe ear ~ — their sense,—he 
might as w ve been singing Ger- 
man or Italian. It is, indeed, an ex- 
ample that should be followed in every 
new opera ; for few performers possess 
the happy gift of true marked expres- 
apicstal aeabiny Sti woud 9.clen to 
the understanding, as the sound is 
pleasing to the ear. 

“In order to counteract (says Mr 
Moore) this t success of the rival 
house, Garrick found it necessary to 
bring forward all the weight of his 
own best characters; and even. had 
recourse fo the expedient of playing 
off the mother against the son, by re- 
viving Mrs Frances Sheridan’s comedy 
of the Discovery, and acting the prin- 
cipal part in it himself. In allusion 
to the increased fatigue which this 
_ competition with the Duenna brought 
upon Garrick, who was then entering 
on his sixtieth year, it was said by an 
actor of the day, that the old woman 
would be the death of the old man !” 

To.all who, like me, were living 
witnesses of the occurrences here al- 
luded to, the foregoing quotation must 
appear as ridiculously absurd, as it is 
notoriously untrue. That understand- 
ing. gen judgment, the operation of 
which was not here, as in political 
matters, overlaid by the malevolence 
of spirit, might have sufficed to 
show the ingenious author, though he 
was not an eye-witness, that it was 
absolutely impossible that what. he 
relates could be true, notwithstanding 
the potent authority of an unknown 
and anon .actor. The very sub- 
ject on which he was writing furnish- 
ed internal evidence of its falsehood ; 
for at that very time Garrick’s inten- 
tion to retire was generally known, 
and, shortly after the Duenna made 
its ap ce, Sheridan was in treaty 
with him for the purchase of his pa- 
tent. In none of the letters congra- 
tulatory of the opera’s success, 
is there the smallest allusion to any 
uneasiness felt, or any exertion made, 
on the part of Garrick, to encounter 
or counteract the formidable compe- 
tition, as he chooses to call it. No such 
thing was ever thought of, because for 
no such notion was there the smallest 
foundation. London afforded audiences 
for.both houses, and nothing but the 
want of sufficient attraction ever pre- 

vented both from being filled. An 
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overflow in either, when the rival 
house presetited no particular induce- 
ment, was always serviceable to the 
other ; because it threw into it several 
who would’ not otherwise have left 
home, but who, having gone tosee'a 
play, might think it better to take the 
minor entertainment than return with~ 
out any theatrical gratification. Mr 
Garrick’s nights during’ the: season, 
which some knew, and all suspected 
would be his last, were always: the 
same. He acted on Wednesdays and 
Fridays ; nor could I ever discern thie 
smallest difference in the numberof 
spectators, or the quality of, his:cha- 
racters, between the weeks preceding 
and the weeks following the exhibition 
of Sheridan’s opera. As far as I could 
form a judgment, the crowd. which 
pressed for entrance was greater at the 
close than at the beginning of the seas 
son, that is, when the Duenna’ was in 
full career ; not because he “ brought 
forward all the weight of his own best 
characters,” but because it-was then 
universally known that he intended to 
retire from the stage, and such as had 
only heard of his fame were naturally 
desirous to avail themselves of an:op- 
portunity that would never recur.) As 
to choice of characters, Mr Mooremay 
take my word for it, that though he 
might be more admired in one than 
another, any character he chose to re- 
present was sufficiently attractive. to 
ensure an overflowing house. As an 
instance of this attractive power, I 
shall relate an incident in which I had 
a personal concern. One night, in the 
month of January or February 1776; 
I was prevailed on by a fashionable 
friend to go with him to oneé:of the 
front boxes, where he had with diffi- 
culty secured a place. ‘Tho we 
went early, the house was y 
crowded,—the lobby filled with com- 
pany unable to find entrance;—~and 
the door-way, close to which Isat, 
extremely thronged. Among the strug- 
glers was a young man, making great 
but vain efforts to enter. I heard-him 
say, “ Well, this is very hard. I came 
from York for no other purpose than 
to see Mr Garrick ; I shall be obliged 
to leave town to-morrow to join my re- 
giment, now abroad ; and, in»conse- 
quence of being ten minutes too late, 
I am disappointed.” —A compassionate 
gentleman, of athletic form, who stood 
beside me, heard the words, and, join- 
ing his strength with mine, we suc- 
ceeded, not without much difficulty, 
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in forcing a passage for the despairing 
; ale itude for our ser- 
more watmaly had we obtained him an 
advanee of rank _ the jd The 
reader may hence form a judgment of 
the formidable nature of that compe- 
tition which David Garrick so 
jaboriously toiled to counteract ! 
_ 'Forthe genious thought of “ play- 
ing off the mother against the son, by 
the revival of the Bi very, and ta- 
king on himself to act the princi 
rt in it,” we are, I presume, indebt- 
ed to the happy imagination of the 
writer. ‘That Mr Garrick played Mr 
Anthony Bromville is true, for I have 
seen bim in it; but whether before 
or after the Duenna’s appearance I do 
not recollect,—perhaps both. That 
he made it a principal part by his 
playing it, is also true ; but it never 
was one of his po characters, be- 
cause there were few who could relish 
and | ap te its peculiar humour, 
vig. that of an aged gentleman return- 
ing the romantic passion of the vieiile 
cour. I know no character of his which 
elicited Jess of clamorous applause. 
His performance of it during the run 
of the Duenna, might more justly be 


deemed a “a ee to the genius of 


that family, which could thus afford 
the hi entertainment to two great 
Lo audiences on the same night. 

Butwhy call it reviving ? this term, 
ft conceive, applies only to plays of an- 
cient date, some of which are occa- 
sionally revived, ‘The Discovery was 


com ly a new play, written by 
a lady, who, if alive in the year 1775, 
juld hardly be called an old woman. 


It was well received both on and off 

the , and Mr Garrick often amused 

and the public by acting a 

part of which no other player well 

understood, or was able to exhibit the 

humour. It was, moreover, one of 

the least fatiguing of his a 

characters, a circumstance rather un- 

favourable to the oareper's notion 

of ‘that increased toil and exertion 

which the Duenna so unfortunately 

- imposed him. Even admitting 
that this had diminished his 
profits: by a few hundreds, of what 

sort of consequence could that be to a 

man abounding in wealth, without a 

child on whom to bestow it, in the 

- sixtieth year of his age, and about to 
retire from’ that profession, of which, 


for so many years, he had been the 
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unequalled, wicpobapeanid ualable 
Indulees snl pane 
pher for an error inte which he 
d not possibly have fallen, had ‘he 
been old enough to appreciate theatri- 
cal talent in year 1775. His de- 
sire of doing full justice to the merits 
and respectability of the Sheridan fa- 
mily, is fair and laudable, but does 
more credit to his friendship than to 
his judgment. In the second page of 
his ; he mentions “‘ the competi 
tion and even rivalry which the father 
of Richard Brinsley so long maintain- 
ed with Garrick.” Tom Sheridan the 
rival and competitor of David Garrickt 
Yes, as Shadwell was of Dryden, or an 
i commodore of Horatio Vis- 
count Nelson! The one, not only at the 
head of his profession, but confessedly 
the greatest actor that ever appeared on 
the British stage, the other a sensible 
and judicious player, who filled seve- 
ral parts in tragedy respectably, but in 
one only (or rather in one scene, viz. 
King John and Hubert) acknowled- 
ged to have no superior: Sheridan 
invited Garrick to assist him in Dub- 
lin, of whose stage he was then mana- 
ger, at a very early period of the lat- 
ter’s life, even then confessing the full 
ps pei of his powers. While Gar 
rick remained, the houses were crowd- 
ed to such preonags Bop (the 
weather being warm, ) that many suf- 
fered by a sickness which was called 
the Garrick fever. With such sup- 
port, though but for a short season, 
Sheridan no doubt filled his pock- 
ets; but pres did he do —_ = 
only i ormer was 
final vesult of his ma ery was 
bankruptcy, or something little short 
of it. Richard Brinsley himself might 
have corrected his biographer’s error. 
From his monody on Garrick may be 
collected the opinion he entertained of 
the British Roscius, an opinion most 
unequivocally exeluding all idea of 
competition or rivalship between Gar- 
rick and Sheridan. In one of his let- 
ters at this time (while preparing the 
Duenna for the stage) he says, ‘ my 
father was astonishingly well received 
on Saturday night in Cato—I think it 
will not be many days before we are 
reconciled.” This expression seems 
to imply some surprise at his very fa- 
voura ion in a favourite part, 
and would hardly have been used had 
he been speaking of one who was able 





a rival and competitor of Gar- 
ne. atone bea nw Foe on him 
vantages rarely united inone person, 
a tall and elegant figure, a beautiful 
countenance, and a most mellifluous 
yoice. In Romeo, he disputed the 
with the accompli Garrick 
imself ; in Lear, he a toan 
equality ; and in o and Alexan- 
der the Great, he shone unrivalled. 
Churchill’s observation on Sheridan 
might have been reserved for him 
whose great obligations were to boun- 
teous nature— 
<fibere he succeeds, Une nerits all his owns 
Ais Barry too, it is, but fair to say, 
was, in acting, among the very 
rst. actresses of that day; in the 
sheart-rending scenes of tragedy fully 
, > 


Said, superior fo Mrs Siddons herself. 

t is not generally known, but unless 
I mistake very much, it will be found 
true, that this latter great actress.and 
amiable woman, appeared sbout this 
‘time on the boards ef Drury Lane in 
an inferior cast of characters—proba- 
bly she was not then aware-of her own 
great powers. But enough of theatri- 


_ J cannot, however, take leave of his- 
trianical reminiscences thus 
without some farther notice of that in- 


s fellow: man, by whose 
‘lograpica publica iewleo they "have 
awakened. But am I not guilty 


accompanied with 
save that of virtue, 


hind. But, <r absent in ‘body, 
he is, I shall be told, present in spi 
—true, he is. Of this spiritual visite- 
tion, we unquestionable proof 
inthe ¢, sentimental, conciliatory, 
and benevolent romance entitled Mer 
moirs of Captain Rock. This exquisite 
and veracious production is not only 
an 2 for; but a justification of 
his ce. Of other absentees, uRh- 
fortunately over numerous, we may, 
we must lament and deplore the loss; 
of that of him who threw his fire- 
brand among materials already too im- 
flammable—never. That the torch 
has been extinguished without the 
quantum of nocturnal illumination 
contemplated by the pyrotechnital 
compounder, is a failure fer which 
he has not the smallest cause of self- 
reproach—it was not his fault. 
Longinus I think it is, who ad- 
bllshe models of composition, apel 
i s of composition, 
when about to commit his thonghts 
‘to , to consider how stich or 
such an author would probably have 
written. Sheridan’s Irish biographer 
seems to have had this under 
view in some degree at least, but ra- 
ther in style than in sentiment, for in 
the lattér they are frequently at vari- 
ance. Sheridan's political creed was, 
unfortunately as it should seem for 
himself, taken from the Whigs, amd 
the active warmth of his heart rivetted 
the early attachment he lad formed 
to some very eminent men of thet 
headstrong and tarbulent party. That 
he became sensible of his error ¢here 
is abundant reason to believe ; but un- 
happily for his comfort, his charecter, 
his peace of mind, and perhaps, I may 
add, of his country, it came too late. 
It is, however, due to his fame: to ac- 
knowledge, that there were moments 
when the of his anderstand- 
ing burst the fetters of his bondage, 
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support of oe on some most 
trying. critical emergencies ; on 
occasipns which found the selfish, the 
envious, and the di i seekers 
of place and power, skulking in their 

i e to 


tion and distraction to their country. 
-—But what of thet? The modern 
Samson. who scattered fiery brands, 
not in his, enemy's country, but his 
own, is pleased to be of a different 
opinion, and against his authority what 
patriot will contend ? 

With respect to style, a certain imi- 
tation or resemblance of Sheridan's is 
sufficiently obvious in the pages of his 


' ‘tical 
etudy, he has, in spiteof the “ nunc non 
erat hi om en > cau iven us fre- 
quent patches of the purple vestment, 
~~ purpureus laté qui splendest unus 


id not appear to be well 
with instrumental performers. 
to the state of the music, (thus 
writes to his father-in-lew,) I 
but three. dirs, but there are 
giees and quartets in the 
which will be inevitably ruined, if 
have no one at least to set the per< 
formers in the right way.” Of 
arm a “ he si 

ing well but in a plaintive 
ponent style, and his voice is 
appears to me to be always 
much accompaniment.” 
means by setting the performers 
right way, heexplainsin another place, 
~ *( se mee tiekeys) ‘ 
ter, (a di i inley,) ‘‘ every+ 
body sings there according to theirown - 
ideas, or what chance instruction they 
can come at.” On these observations 
his biographer thus comments : 
the instructions thus given by the 
poet to the musician,” (in fact it was 
the poet who wanted the musician's 
instructions, ) “‘ we may perceive that 
he somewhat even in 
the tasteful of Linley, that pre- 
dominance of harmony over melody, 
and of noise over both, which is so 
their pe- 
orchestra.” I 
am inclined to believe, that, however 
the alliance between vocal 


or theatre may be, the situation of the 

former would be much more perilous 

without it, and that Sheridan was as 
pprehending 


4 
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- A quintetto of singers trampled down 
and: overlaid by an orchestra of ele- 
phants! What a happy simile would 
it have been for the ingenious au- 
thors of Chrononhoto or Tom 
Thumb—see what it is to have writ- 
ten: oriental epics, and become ac- 
—— with elephantic types. One 
mg at least is made very clear by 
this hypercritical illustration, viz. that 
po rag matter to make a havoc 
» Another extraordinary instance (and 
of oriental origin also) of what is in- 
tended for superfineillustration, occurs 
im that part which treats of Sheridan's 
intercourse with his present Majesty, 
then Priuce of Wales. As certain ve- 
momous creatures are reported to carry 
with them antidotes tor their own 
stings, so it may be said of this and 
ether productions of the same school, 
that they contain within themselves a 
refutation of their own slander. I am 
clearly of opinion, that any intelligent 
, previously unacquainted with 

the subjects of this piece of biography, 
would even, from its own relation of 
facts, be induced to regard the Prince 
of Wales as the sincerest, most gene- 
vous, and most constant of the 
friends with whom Sheridan’s (pro- 
‘ably unfortunate) introduction to a 
sphere had made him acquaint- 

ed. Yet, either from some unaccount- 
able obliquity of intellect, some blind 
and bigtied mer sear to the de- 
basing. of vulgar democracy, or 
some mortifying repulse, which the in- 
solent obtrusiveness of plebeian vanity 
might have brought upon itself, we are 
‘presented with the fol owing tive 
elucidation of the ban of 


royal friendship :— 

“« So fatal too often are royal friend- 
ships—whose attraction, like the load- 
‘stone rock in Eastern fable, that drew 
-the nails out of the luckless ships that 
‘came near it, steals gradually away the 

by which character is held 
, till at last it loosens at all 
points, and falls to pieces a wreck !” 

Of this precious simile, calculated 
todazzle Cockneys, and delight Radi- 
cals, it is hardly necessary to point out 
reteset 

, act iss i awa Fad 
is as unfitly typified by an tea ll 
of great and momentary vio- 
lence, as the beneficence of Sheridan’s 
royal patron and truest friend is re- 
presented to be the cause of his ec- 


Calg, 
centricities, his extravagance, and his 
ruin! From Sheridan's misfortune, 
admitting the possibility of the - 
ed reason, Tommy Moore enjoysa 

rer —- roo —— is 

roo! inst the Loadstone of Loyalt: 

The sodk which can both draw ond 


sharpen his spikes belongs toog vw 
different = & and of the costal 
qualities mixed up im his character; 
unless perhaps we except brass; iroli 
will be among the most permanent ims 
gredients. , via 
For every extravagance of Sheri+ 
dan’s, his biographer can find some 
excuse,—for every fault some: pallia- 
tion,—against all accusations he can 
offer some defence, save only the-crime 
of faithful attachment to the person 
and interests of his royal master} And 
what is the offence so heinously and 
unpardonably committed ? Alas, it is 
not that the fidelity of the subject 
amounted to slavery to the prince, for 
this Sheridan’s own manly letters open- 
ly and honourably disclaim ;—No,— 
the unforgivable crime is, that he was 
too faithfully loyal to see that prince 
degraded into the slave of a oe 
whose insatiable thirst for power wo 
allow no equal even in their king, and 
who would accept the reins.of govern- 
ment on no other condition than that 
of unlimited concession on the part-of 
royalty, and of rendering himself a ¢y- 
even in his _ cn — 
ame is imputable to that royal per- 
sonage, it ie that of too much conde- 
seension. He was willing to consent 
to any terms. But from this humi- 
liation he was saved by the dignified 
firmness of a few friends, and the sub- 
sequent convictions of his own intel- 
lectual reflection. This is the real state 
of the case, and so notorious at the 
time, a time strongly imprinted on my 
own recollection, that it needed little 
acquaintance or intimacy with courts 
or statesmen to ascertain its truth. I 
do not say that Mr Percival would 
never have been prime minister, be- 
cause I think his integrity and hista- 
lents might have ultimately reached 
that station ; but I do say that he would 
not have come in as he did, had those 
whocalled themselves the Prince’s: 
oo behaved with pommees 
tude, decorum, propriety, respect. 
On the life Ye Sais jateatiaaionioy 
man my own countryman and ‘con- 
temporary, for we were born within 
the same year, I am, as'a veminiscent, 
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to,offer. some further.remarks,, 


B54 not, acquainted with him,. 
andi Cheyanonesin mia Heipescnsea 
soconspicuous apart.. Mr Moore’sbook 
is, upon. the whole, agreeably written, 
in and minutein detail, some- 
times, perhaps, a. little too much. so. 
pious an-exposition of hi pai 
and te 3 and, am inclined to 
thin’:, thatamong those withheld, some 
more basal cing ae ghee: he 
has given, might easily und.— 
Had’ I been. among the friends who 


committed. apers toa biographer, 
I should pot any ba refused to ac- 
. o%_ and . di ve ate a 


ublicati Th 

riting is particularly reprehen- 
sible, in as it should seem, to 
show us, not how he could write, but 
how he could scribble. It is so com- 
mon for writers of verse,to scratch out 
their first with a careless and 
rapid . pen, afterwards to correct 
and refine, that his doing so could be 


nothing new. Of this, therefore, a 
small specimen would have sufficed, 
and he should not have given a fac- 
simile of his worst penmanship, with- 


out adding one of his more correct. 
One paemmetanes Telestns to. his 
early years. seems: to be recon 
ciled with credibility. We are told by 
his biographer, that at eight years old 
he was ounced, “ by the common 
cman of parent and preceptor, 
a most impenetrable dunce.” These 
remptory pronouncers of dulness 
ing moreover highly distinguished 
for philological taste and knowledge ! 
After this follows a curious passage. 
Two or three years afterwards Richard 
is sent ** to Harrow School, Charles 
ing kept at home as a fitter subject 
for the instructions of his father, who, 
by another of those calculations of 
poor human foresight which the Deity 
called Eventus by the Romans” (gu. 
Roman Catholics, for the Roman 
Deity was called Fortuna,) ‘ takes 
such wanton pleasure in falsifying, 
considered his. elder. brother as des- 
tined to be the brighter .of the two 
brother stars,”—(he might have call. 
ed them, hibernice, twins, the idea be- 
ne suggested by. Castor and Pollux.) 
ow, to a common. un ing, an 
opposite conclusion would, I think, 
have presented itself. . For. surely a 
lad. sentto a school so celebrated as 


count for the different sentences: 
nounced upon him in Ireland and: 
land, and that within‘ the course: of: 
three years? In one‘he was an *‘im~: 
penetrable dunce,” and in::the ‘other: 
a boy of most winning disposition’and 
great talents, but great i 88, and) 
this too.in the opinion of two ofthe! 
best judges in Great Britain; Dr Parr 
and Dr Sumner; an opinion which 
the aforesaid Deity Eventus, contrary’ 
to custom, so amply justified. . Could: 
English air have wrought so wonder~ 
ful a change? I know indeed ‘that it 
encourages and rewards Irish talent; 
but I did not — hear = it was: 
necessary to produce it. The bio- 
grapher seems to have been too hasty: 
in charging Messrs Whyte and Sheri~ 
dan with passing a sentence ‘which 
certainly could prove nothing but their 
own precipitancy of judgment or total 
want of penetration. His conversation 
even then pee been that of 
a dunce, an t intelligence of 
which he possessed in so cdidneutas 
degree was alone sufficient to tell them: 
that he was only an idler. * te 
The nature of Sheridan’s genius is: 
by no means) si .. Few persons 
who have been at schools and colleges; 
or much conversant with literary his~ 
tory, will fail to have found many 
rallels. Swift was undistingui } 
in his wee Bos aes emt = con= 
sidered as dulness, arose probably from 
his dislike of the studies preseribeds 
and his contempt of those ‘who «pre 
scribed them. Of Curran I can from 
my own knowledge say the same. ‘H 
made no figure in ege, and was 
much wer inclined oe ee than to 
r t the grave and learned sages 
sn whose instruction he was placed: 
They saw little in the great future 
advocate but pertness and contumacy ; 
but it was impossible to hold a free and 
familiar conversation with him for half 
an hour without being struck by the 
vivacity of his mind, and the power of 
his expression. Universities teach deep 
and various knowledge, they afford ex- 
cellent ground for the exercise of’ wit 
and imagination, but they do not con- 
fer either. . Hence it sometimes | 
pens that those by whom these quali 
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reader must be with 
DePar 's letter—it sete meely and 

account of the subject of it, 
and moreover intimates a persuasion 
that the father of Sheridan was fully 
aware of his son’s talents and capacity ; 


greatest of all follies to have sent him 
to Harrow. That his circumstances 
would not allow old Sheridan to leave 
him there longer, is much regretted by 
Doctor, and probably by the you 
in after times; for 
he could not have failed 


who can speak from 
Willing to allgm. ‘« Tt was not,” says 
Mr Moore, “ one of the least of She- 
vidan’s triumphs, to have beem: able to 
so acute a scholar as Dr 
the extent of his classical ac- 
was 50 as is: here re- 


knew how 


imgenuous mi 
: in a falsehood nd 
SE erly verde 


(July, 
eonceive, in the first place ; and, inthe 
second, Dr Parr wee not one of those 
plodding, eommon- taters on 


pose, renee in apy case mistake 
the pertness of ignorance for the py 
irregularity of his pupil, but their fre- 
quent conversation and intercourse left 
no doubt on _ ome ae 
improvement he considers to bave 
made. Indeed, it seems .; 

that a taste and imagination She- 
ridan’s should have been at all ac- 
quainted with Homer, Horace, and 
Virgil, without a desire to i 

that intance, not with the acct- 
racy of a critic or commentator, but 
for the delight such study coult not 
fail to communicate. That he did not 
deserve the name of a scholar is, how- 


» & point F tly wilting to 
pe wi iat oe g 


Sheridan’s immethodical eccentri- 
city has Ied his biographer into a 
strange error, and ind him to as- 
scribe to nature what nature could not 
possibly bestow. Nature gives bnt the 
materials ; she places the ore in the — 
mind, but it is art that gives the value 
and the polish. Conscious‘of, and con- 
sem Aen proudly in his own powers, 
Sheridan would learn in no way but 
his own ; and that he did so toa 
sidly and playftl disposition, ap 

i isposition, a 
Rot ety from the fame he pres 1p 
a speaker and writer, but from the ac- 
count of the biographer himself. Dr 
Parr’s illustration of his iarities 
sets the mode in a very clear light, yet 
Mr Moore tells us that, “ of this ail- 
vantage” (namely, the instruction of 
his father and other masters in Lon- 
don), ‘* however, it is probable only 
the elder son availed himself, as Ricth- 
ard, who seems to have been deter- 
mined to owe all his excellence to na- 
ture alone, was found as impracticable 
a pupil at home as at school!” Yet of 
this child of nature alone, it is in the 
succeeding sentence said, “‘ that how- 
ever inattentive to his school lessons at 
Harrow, he had already distinguished 
himself in ae which is the first 
exercise in which the young athlete. 
of intelleet try their strength.” ‘This 
is not like leaving e ing to na- 
ture—there is certainly some art and 
labour too in making verses, as the 
biographer himself well knows. And 
besides this, “ his friend Hathed and 
8 
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he had in conjunction translated the 
seventh Id and many‘of the lesser 
cee tus.” Tt is not re | 
sng he i @ youth, hh, voluntati eng 
Section igs exercises, should oh 
ignoramus as his biographer 
is’ pleased to represent ‘him ; nor is it 
altogether probable ‘that his time in 
= mie though he might be indispo- 
rofit by the lectures of 
rot and his father, was thrown away, 
and that he read nothing, because he 
did not read the prescribed lessons. 
The union between him and Halhed, 
@ young man of singular talents and 
endowments, is a sufficient proof of 
rovement as well as power, for 
Halhéd would not have so joined hi 
self with a meré unlettered idler. Poor 
Halhed’s fate is a melancholy one. He 
returned os I remember tight) from 
India with improved fortunes, but im- 
paired reason. One of the most elo- 
oer, see. , or rather compositions, 
ver read, was delivered by him i . 
the House of Commons, in spar of 
a ridiculous prediction pu 
one Brothers. It was heard with At 
silence, and deeper sorrow. No ob- 
servation was made, and being unre- 
conded, the motion of course fell to 
the ground. What became of him 
afterwards I have not heard. 
Sheridan’s wit and vivacity, as well 
as the nature of his connexions and 
situation, almost necessarily directed 
him canis the Stage, and among his scat- 
were found many drama- 
tic th , of some of which he sub- 
sequent > availed himself. On one of 
transplanted into 
whe “Mr Moore calis the Farce of the 
Critic, the biographer thus moralizes : 
“ Thus it is too, and little to the glory 
of what are called our years of discre- 
al neces arena 
ving to the 
Pichon and plans of the boy.” Thus it 
is too that the ambition o pointing a 
sentence often leads a writer to trans- 
gress the limits of sense. Had he sub- 
stituted indiscretion there would have 
been a meaning, for there are who, 
they don’t want talents, are 
boys all their lives. The glory of what 
és, and can alone be called mature dis- 
cretion, consists, I apprehend, in un- 
teaching the’ man the follies of the boy, 
and in instructing the ed under- 
* toputaway childish things.” 
wa or * discretfan weee, Tam afraid, 
at} _ never attained. 
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Instances of petty rism from 
himself a. 


eae 


to 


and others, 

against Sheridan by his 
er; in some 

Siow the extent of ‘own 
From himself he:was Stunts at 
liberty to take without the bay 
stealing ; and not to borrow occasion- 
ally from others, on subjects much 
handled, is perhaps impossible, In 
Sheridan’s own observ on face 
to the Rivals) he might fit have found 
the finest a 2 ‘aded ideas floa 
onthe min ike lle ngen day 
and imagination, in its most 
moments, becomes suspicious oe ie its 
offspring, and doubts whether it. has 

adopted.” - To persons pla. 
ced in the same situation the 
thoughts will naturally ‘occur,’ and it 
was little worth the. critic’s 4 
seek a precedent from the thought ta 
one of his beautiful son 
could not tell how long his Be ould 
rid beceate 7 knew not the 
of his hfe nt 
young lover feels anal offen tit makes the 
same declaration. The value of the 
thought is in fi pecnilns elegans a 


delicacy of ae 
Sheridan’s hinted eos conceits, 
mentions his com 

to Egyptian em sina 
brain through the ears.” It 

is not farther fetched than some of 

own (as I have already chev 2 


much less 
according to Moore, is not Sh 


but Halhed’s. I can, Weert § 
pe ak the sad ‘nigh a 


I pyre miied it pyrgt rhea th 9a 
older than either. The Eats 
Critic, of — sana 
as gipsies do children 
them, in order that “ay sar 
their own, is, in the 
marks, taken from Chur oe 
perhaps borrowed Ad from one 
else. It isa yery happy. one, Were 
dramatic authors to to 
their own inventions, the range a 
drama would be limited in She- 
ridan must nity read at an 
many works of 
much.of light cork 

roved on what he abe pt asily 
be allowed, and all that honest criti- 
cism can i is, not to bez — 
copyist. 
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in love and fighting. Of his two re- 
markable duels, neither of which are 
very clearly narrated, we have some- 
what too much. The silent 
of his Jove, his long at- 
tachment, the young lover’s romantic 

‘ip to France, all the circum- 
stances from the commencement to 
the conclusion, are very curious, and 
very interesting. Such lovers so rare- 
ly meet, except in the fictions of the 
poet or novelist, that when they do, 
a well-written and accurate account 
of all the incidents attending their 
union must be highly attractive, and 
can hardly be too eng Of the poeti- 
cal effusions to which their mutual 
emg gave rise, the biographer has 

too g, the more y 
since what are called the Works of 
er are, in reality, only his dra- 

‘works, and have been so 
called. For the complete accuracy even 
of these, he tells us, in some part of 
the bi hy, that he is not answer- 
able. Why, then, commit them to the 
press, under the sanction of his im- 
sige niet and with a preface signed 

y himself? The life certainly should 
have accompanied the edition, and in 
that edition all Sheridan’s i 

orks should pare pre, eater 

reasons assigned for ing the 
biographical part are mere vid -the 
true one no doubt is, that the works 
were ealled for by the public—the 
booksellers would not ae sen, oe 
biographer was unprepared. ere 
are seyeral errors in the plays, parti- 
¢ularly in the Duenna. 

_ Having already offered some com- 
ments on matters Eronding Sheridan’s 
becoming manager of Drury Lane 
deste, I proceed to those which fol- 


The biogra her wonders that She- 
ridan, now esol er, should 


rip to S ugh. The only won- 
der, I think, is, that a play should 
ear among his works, to which 

pretensions as an author 


lay Colley Cibber had to Richard 
f » which he to the 
stage, with"some very slight additions 


own. There were, however, 

ial reasons for its in- 
n the first place, it cost 
; in the next, it was 


him no trouble 
well fitted for his aa by whom it 


was excellently perform and, in the 


~ 
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last;.it gave an. opportunity of produ- 
cing; — night, three most remark. 
able actresses, Mrs Abington, Miss 
Farren, and Mrs Robinson—the first 
at the very top of her profession for 
ay as cdg 7 Fale © 
88 ess al 
. third, one of the most beautiful 
women in London. Moore’s mode.of 
introducing the cy td vtenete 
ting, as a specimen 0 t ve 
affectation which he so often repre- 
hends in Sheridan. 
‘* In reading the original play, we 
are struck with surprise that Sheridan 
should ever have hoped to be able to 
defecate such dialogue, and, at the 
same time, leave any of the wit, whose 
whole spirit is in the lees, behind. 
The very life of such characters as Be- 
rinthie is in their licentiousness—and 
it is with them, as with objects. that 
are luminous from putrescence, to ree 
move their taint is to extingui i 
light!” I cannot indeed say, that this 
simile, or metaphor, is far fetched, for 
one has not a great way to go for im- 
purity, but it is incorrect and extra- 
vagant. Lord Foppington and Miss 
Hoyden had formerly been t fa- 
vourites, and.Sheridan hoped. thet a 
little pruning would restore them. to 
opoun alee by the reinforcement of 
so many other characters ; but he had 
no idea of any literary credit. from 
the revival, or of enrolling the Trip to 
Scarborough among his own c= 
tions. It was a temporary expedient, 
and, as well as 1 remember, success~ 
ful. Miss Farren and Mrs Robinson 
were brought forward afterwards in 
a trifling entertainment called The 
Camp, merely to gratify the public 
with a sight of such elegant and beau~ 
tiful females, for they did little more 
than appear on the stage, and their 
a was always attractive. . 
he sketches out of which The 
School for Scandal grew at last into so 
finished a comedy, are interesting, and 
show, according to the biographer’s 
just, but not very novel observation, 
the pains and patience which even 
nius must employ to produce a perfect 
composition. OF these, however, he 
has given rather too much, nor has he 
fe to adorn his remarks -on: the 
p. of the work, with me- 
co illustrations. “‘ deeply al 
»” he says, “ to interest 
who take delight in tracing the a oe 
my of genius, and in. watching the 
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te 


first, for I find myself more puz- 


tied than edified by the second, fol- 
lowed as it is by a rather unintelligi- 


.’ The question is, how are 
those treasures of genius to be ob- 
tained ? for when once possessed, they 
must, of course, be within reach of 
the possessor. “‘ Patience,” says this 
biographer, quoting from Buffon, “is 

er ;” or (as another French writer 

explained his thought) “ Patience 
seeks, and Genius finds”—intimating, 
I presume, that pains and perseve- 
rance are necessary to enable genius 
to produce excellence. The materials 
on which genius works, are observa- 
tion, study, and knowledge ; the trea- 

of the mind must be filled before 
the bea ag any py from 
it; it is the property of genius 
alone to render the pn available to 
the attainment of durable and eminent 
reputation. Does not the critic’s first 
illustration militate a little against his 
second ?—no uncommon thing, indeed, 
in such figurative dealers. In the 
first, Genius is an alchemist, slowly 
and laboriously transmuting the cheap 
into 7 - ®t. el priser he 
is a ver , when pa- 
tience had previously explored the 
depth at which they lay hid. This 
having been successfully ascertained, 
he has only to dive boldly whenever 
he are one. The alchemist and the 
pearl diver are mighty different sorts 
oF dperstors—if gents be in its pro- 
cess similar to one, my dulness cannot 
see how it can be to the othier. 
But it seems there are some pearl- 
fishers to whom kind nature spares 
the trouble of wore oggs for whom 
the pearls always float at the top. 
These, as he justly observes, are very 
rare exceptions, and it would have 
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rT filled, = bg ag much patie! 
and pains. Yet, in poetic composi- 
tions at ap Ag both bivoch 
ink it highl 
t they acted like others. But they 


on ony ae 


interesting, but 
ious. It afforis. an easy solution of 
what, to my knowledge, excited at the 
time general surprise, viz. why he who 
could write so well, and whose dra- 
matic efforts were sure to be so at- 
tractive to the public, and profitable to 
ail aoa neg tink gs Good sense 
an taste for' im to. bring 
forward an unworthy of his ge- 
nius, and g to his character ; 
and experience showed him that dra- 
matic compositions of study must re- 
quire a degree of mental labour, and 
toilsome perseverance, invincibly re- 
pugnant to his natural ‘indolence and 
ve of pleasure. To a man so highly 
gifted, and whose knowledge of men 
and things embraced a very wide cir- 
cle, subjects for the comic muse could 
never be wanting ; but his disposition 
revolted against the difficulties of the 
task. Had he loved money ar well as 
he loved praise, he would have stuck 
to the drama even after he had been 
drawn into the vortex of politics, But 
he made a name, and was content with 
it. I doubt if we should ever have had 
« the Critic,” but for the gratification 
of a little pique against a very worthy 
man, who had as ta ion for 
writing as Sheridan for pleasure, Rich- 
ard Cumberland, In this there was 
less difficulty, for the model was pre- 
to his - I can tell, also, that 

borrowed more than his bi 

was aware of, I remember to have 
read a little entertainment of a similar 
kind, brought forward, I believe, for 
Mrs Clive’s benefit, and, if I mistake 


not, written by Mr King, in which - 


that inimitable actress, who was Lady 
Patroness of the rehearsal, amused the 
audience very much by describing the 
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tor in particular, as Mr Puff 
dés itic. I think, by the by, 
that Mr Puff’s shrewdness as a “‘ ways 
eas’ character, is not very com- 
patible with his tragic absurdity. The 
extravagance of tragic writersin 
thé Second’s days was justly ridicu 
the satirical lash of the witty Duke 
Buckingham, but no writers of She- 
ridan’s time were fairly subject to si- 
‘milar reproach. They might have been 
deficient in dramatic genius, but they 
were not guilty of dramatic absurdi- 
ties. Puf's character, as at first ap- 
pare would render him much more 
ikely to ridicule than to write the 
tragedy of “‘ the Spanish Armada.” 
But the defect of judgment in the au- 
thor is covered by the glittering man- 
tle of his wit. A similar inconsistency 
appears, I think, in the character of 
Partridge in Tom Jones, from whose 
first interview and dialogues with his 
master we are prepared to expect much 
more of the wag, and much less of the 
simpleton. He is certainly made con- 
ducive to the reader’s entertainment, 
but his character is by no means sus- 
tained, is ab imo, with the same 
skill and happiness of that of his re- 
nowned prototype Don Quixote’ssquire, 


the amusing and inimitable Sancho. 


It seems now thought, that in the 
lively rake of the School for Scandal, 
idan was drawing a picture of him- 
sélf ; and that there are some points of 
resemblance, is obvious. But at the 
time it came out, the general opinion 
was, that another person sat for the 
picture, whom it resembled much more, 
and who was known to be the idol of 
Sheridan’s admiration, the celebrated 
Charles Fox. ‘Sheridan had spent no 
fortune ; he was busily employed in 
making one ; hor was he, at least at 
that time, known as a trafficker with 
Jews, 4 " St of fi ey yin and 
déep- n blers. All t cir- 
ctiindtaces,” cided to the identity of 
the Christian name, concurred to fix 
the dramatic cap upon the head of one 
so é€xactly qualified to wear it—his 
friend Fox. 

Of ‘these two remarkable men, so 
likein many points of wit, genius, and 
disposition, how different were the ter- 
minating scenes of life! Had human 
judgment ventured to predict their for- 
tunes when they first began to be dis- 
tin ed in the world, it would pro- 
bably have reversed their fate, doom- 
ing the dissipated, dissolute, and ap- 
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ently incorrigible Fex, to. an end 
eas Git se OL cee 
and gilding the last days of the-other 
with riches, with happiness, and with 
fame. Nature had bestowed upon Fox 
great talents, and education had culti- 
vated them ; he was also born to he- 
nour and to fortune. These, governed’ 
by prudence, would necessarily have 
led to the highest distinctions of the 
state, to all that the fondest votaries of 
wealth and glory can desire. But 
there was a time when the ind 
of dissipated and profligate habitsseem~ 
ed to point him out as a man whom 
even his talents, rank, and personal 
attractions, could not rescue from vice, 
from misery, and from ruin. The so- 
ciety of an amiable and accomplished 
wife might have gradually weaned him 
from pleasure, and pursuits destructive 
alike to health and fortune ; but Sultan 
Solyman would as soon have thought 
of marrying, or combining his love to 
one fair favourite, as Charley Fox, at 
the time I speak of. Now, how was it 
with Sheridan? He had to make his 
fortune: he was born to none, and 
therefore wanted that only temptation 
to extravagance into which his friend 
had fallen. He had married the wo- 
man of his heart ; a woman, too, who,. 
in beauty and aecomplishments, was 
considered to be unrivalled. Though 
inheriting no property, he was in pos- 
session of genius amply sufficient to 
supply the want; he knew well how 
to employ it successfully ; and when 
he became manager, had, as the v 
phrase is, the at his foot. Besides, 
it was reasonable to suppose that a for~ 
tune got by labour would be more va- 
luéd, and better preserved, than one 
descending by inheritance. Yet Fox 
in some measure redeemed the errors 
of a voluptuous and extravagant youth, 
by leaving the vain and busy world, 
and seeking the comforts of domestic 
tranquillity in literary retirement, and 
the company of a wife (for he did 
marry at last) whom he wisely chose, 
not for wealth, beauty, or connexion, 
but for good temper and good sense. 
On poor Sheridan’s melancholy and 
inglorious end it is too painful to dwell. 
He too had the advantages which con- 
nubial union is capable of imparti 
had he with equal prudence avai 
himself of them. His biographer en 
ters into pretty large details of that me< 
lancholy period, withholding, however,. 
one of thiee unfortunate failings which 
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of the 


his im 


pevcruts mins 


Possibly it was a consciousness of this 
wretched, but habit, 
which induced him to decline the 
Prince’s offer of a seat in Parliament. 
Toa there, as I fear he too fre- 
quently y tid towards the close of his 
uae 7 oe 4 pe ton 

on _— 

Wen mote d nat friendship, ¥ hat 
patronage, support a man thus 
wilfully devoting himself to shame and 
n? Mr Moore labours to 

throw the t of all his closing 
miseries on the of his friends. 
Alas! he had been first deserted by 
one who to have been, instar om= 
nium, the first and best of friends— 


nsit 

one = for that frat doe ered werd 
0 ve powers, and inca’ 
of the stomach to receiv “ae ef 
which, notwithstanding his natural 
* of constitution, accelerated, 

ever fails to do, his disso- 
fedlon, any a melancholy instance 
of similar acceleration have I known, 
one that in oe which nature 

tendered resisting ev 

other violent aad tingiite ea ra 
of its powers. 

But Sheridan’s repugnance to the 
labour of dramatic composition was not 
the sole cause of his Fe it. 
His brilliant imagination, — wit, 
and powers of expression, poin him 
out as a valuable par acqui- 
sition to that party, with the primary 
leaders of which his public fame and 
convivial qualities had procured him 
an intimacy. The opportunity thus 
offered was too tempting to - resisted 
by @ young man, conscious of possess- 

ag oe talents which could adorn, 

though deficient in ‘ish knowledge 

should accomplish, the states- 
man. The dramatie pursuit afforded, 
indeed, a certain both to reputa- 
tion and riches ; i — were these 
in ween nm) wi e transporting 
sieldngomaie sid-gitaly Sine 

ig senate, an ris} 
to the honours and meuieibeele of the 
state? Ina mind like his, rendered 
still more ardent by flattery and 
plause, prudence had little chance of 
success In @ si le with ambition. 


The applause due to wit and eloquence 


Riehard Brinsley Sheridan, &c. 


Boke 
‘ = 
a 


billand his North 

ter ever more po y 

victor, not of Parliament , but of 

King and people also, But whether i it 

was the worse or the better party, the 

— is, ee" co we no option to 
e, except not coming into 

Parliament at all. Under that party 


ran oul hesitate to embrac 
was composed 0: twa gan 


nimous, sapient, vittuous, and. 
eras cabs 2 the realm. It was.a 
party that loo upon as 
phers,—as all patriots shoul do tt 
was a party that had no other 
object in view but the public good, 
and—a /ittle compensation for their 
own trouble. It was a noble and li« 
beral 3; with one remarkable ex~ 
ception, at would have welcomed 
Gallic reformists as brothers. It was 
a party that would have thrown down 
the s of obsolete establishments,. 
and erected a new and edi« 
fice on Universal Suffrage, and the 
Rights of Man. It was. a party that 
would have opened the sluices of the 
state to the inundations of Radicalism,. 
and let in a blessed tide of pence; 
plenty, liberty; and happiness, into 
opp ene undieleings and 
“gov En twasa ean’, 
which one W: Pitt, w 
rowness of mind could only be mone 


-by his selfishness and arrogance, ‘was. 


not only mulish enough to 
but, by some unaccottntable fenity. 
in the people, strong enough to put 
down. All this it certainly was ; and; 

therefore, it can be no wonder that an: 
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adherent so ~ and attached 
as Sheridan’s biographer, should 
whimper and whine over its unfortu- 
‘mate For mark the conse- 

The principles laid down by 
dos ctevensi om a 
followed to thi > may, 
For himself, when he aid come: in, 
after his rival’s ever-to-be-lamented 
length of ministerial sway, was neces- 
sitated to tread in the same steps.— 


eee See 


to 
ed the glory and in ce of the 
Bri ire; the nation is prodi- 
in debt; the Church of Rome 
‘been unable to send her represen- 
tatives to the Imperial Parliament ; 
and last, though not least, the Tories 
are lords of the ascendant! ll this 
is very melancholy, no doubt, and what 
have we in compensation for it? A 
mere nothing. Military and naval re- 
nown, such as even Britain could never 
boast before !—a feather! Manufac- 
sures, industry, commerce, unbound- 
ed wealth, internal peace, ane general 
prosperity ;—things below the notice 
of reformers and radicals! A great 
accession of colonial aes wtp and 
ions ;-usel oes 
encumbrances! National ce- 
¥ ualled among the empires 
of the world ;—Vom et preterea nthil ! 
sk eeahe cas sais so grows t 
no i too great to 
purchase, has been attained. What 
might have resulted from a defeat of 
his ‘measures, and a dereliction of his 


senldcaticon, 26 hitaoslt, her 
some per- 


me by no means destitute of 
either ty or propriety. 

** If dying excellence deserves a tear,” 
is one, and he points to another in one 
af the Duenna's songs,— 
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* Mytticekanaee Steen ee 
I have certainly been tasteless enough 
not only to.pass them without cen- 
‘sure, but to consider them as legiti- 
mate flowers in the garden of , 
The former, I think, would be y 
exchanged for the simple name,— _ 
“ If dying Davy Garrick claim a tear;” 


the latter, I believe, will find few re- 

ders amongst either the judges 
or the lovers of poetic composition. In 
fact, I doubt if either of them can 
strictly be called personifications. The 
following, however, is an apposite re- 
mark,—*“ It is only by concentrating 
his rays upon one point that even ge- 
nius can kindle strong emotion ;. and, 
in order to produce any strong effect 
in the present instance on the audi- 
ence, Garrick himself ought to have 
been kept prominently and individu- 
ally before their eyes in almost every 
line. Instead of this, the man is soon 
lost in his art,” &c. 

This is very true ; and hence the 
Monody, though a beautiful specimen 
of Sheridan’s serious poetic talent, did 
not long continue to interest the au- 
dience. It was not among the theatri- 
cal beauties which decies repetita pla- 
cebit. That he did not happen to view 
the subject with the eyes of his bio- 
grapher is the more to be regretted, 

use so fair an opportunity was lost 

of consigning the various excellencies 
of Garrick to poetic immortality. His 
praise, however just, is too general to 
afford the reader any distinct idea of 
the actor’s peculiar merits, and extra- 
ordinary powers. He might have made 
his Lear, his Richard, his Macbeth, 
contrasted with a few of his more re- 
markable comic parts, to borrow poetic 
phrase, ‘‘ live in description, and look 
Sresh in song.” A picture-work of this 
kind, executed with the full power of 
Sheridan’s talents, would have been 
not only a delightful morceau for the 
auditors in whose minds the recollec- 
tion f Garrick’s Pw ee Ly was a 
strongly impressed, but a e 
best memorial of him that contd be 
transmitted to posterity. This, per- 
haps it will be said, was not fn bis 
ae for it seems he told somebody 
e had never seen Garrick act. Iam 
just as willing to believe that he had 
never seen Westminster abbey or St 
Paul’s. A wit is not always to be ta- 
ken at his word; he might have said 
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Richard Brinsley Sheridan, &c. 


30 to excite surprise, or get rid of im- 


pertinence. his 
. Sheridan, according to. 
pher, was more fortunate then Alen. 


the Great ; and as such supe- ° 


riority may not readily occur to readers 
who have not seen Moore’s book, they 
shall have it in his own words,—* He 
may therefore here (i. ¢. with the 
world) be said to have closed his ac- 
count with literature, when not only 
the of his past successes, but 
the of all he might yet have 
achieved, were set down fully, and 


without any risk of forfeiture, to his 


credit ; and instead of being left, dike 
Alexander, to sigh for new worlds to 
vanquish, no sooner were his triumphs 
in one sphere of action complete, than 
another opened to invite him to new 
conanantey It may be wrong in me 
to fault with an illustration so 
much in our national taste, but to 
others a parallel between two cases and 
persons so utterly dissimilar will seem 
odd enough. There was, indeed, one 
part in their characters somewhat 
alike, which the reader of these pages 
will be at no loss to discover, and to 
regret. 

But it is not quite true, that his li- 
terary and dramatic account was here 
¢ das we find him, some yan 

ter, bringing out a very successf 
peonatannr-Sunsiag the on Pa not of 

is old favourite the comic, but of the 
tragic muse,—the drama of Pizarro. 
This, indeed, is. called a translation 
from the German ; but it will be found 
to have undergone many improve- 
ments from his masterly hand, and to 
have been adorned with some addition- 
al beauties of his own. I know it has 
ren es ge with P etoy Ped this 
i 's stamp, to is tra- 
gedy 1 with inflated diction, and decry 
it as altogether unworthy of Sheridan's 
genius. It is time to rescue it from 
the envy and gy yx mag of such cri- 
tics. style, I believe, appears in- 
Sear only ae Y: is ae 3 
and, appearing to the eye as plai 
ag many. seem disposed to think, 
t it i 


mands a more elevated diction, 2s well 
as a more refined ex ion of senti- 
ment, than is admitted in common 

. In either of these it certain- 
y does not soar to higher extravagance 


audiences, at the time of its. appear- 
ance, as well as man _ after. 
Such approbation would hard have 
been bestowed, at the close of the last 


tion. Tome, and tomany others, whose 
judgment had much more weight 
than wine, it displayed an unexpected 
reach of dramatic talent, and inspired 
a hope, that he to whom Thalia had 
waa he hh 

Ww enri . 
some contributions from eae 


which flowed, not from the pure foun 
tain of honest criticism, but from the 
polluted streams of angry politics. A 


play, inculcating attachment to our old 
and ve : ap as well 
as steady loyalty to the King, impla~ 
cable hetred at te under the 
name of Reformists, and a resolution 
to fight and die, pro aris et focis, 

in the eyes of certain ‘ 

enough, let it come ) a 

may. What then, must it have heen, 
ih i of Whis? Sheri- 
the , of a Whig ?. But. 
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ject was to revolutionize, under the 
name of reform, and he the 
‘powerful energy of dramatic influence 
to counteract it. He loved and vene- 
rated his good old King, th the 
Whigs hated him, and ough e ob- 
noxious William Pitt was prime 
minister. When we reflect on all 
these heinous misdemeanours, we shall 
cease to wonder at the little mercy 
Pizarro has experienced at the hands 
of certain critical disseetors, now that 
the author is no longer able to appear 
as his own vindicator ; though truly 
such: strictures as we see here, were 
heeven living, might, like the Jew in 
the Duennz, find sufficient protection 
in’ their olicnmnmees — 
passage is as too figurative, and, 
by iamoutings mistake, I don’t choose 
to call it malicious intention, another 
is given, for the of throw- 
ing ridicule on this obnoxious yam 
-Guction. I quote the'exact words from 

second edition, vol. ii. p. 288.— 
‘* Even that scene where Cora describes 
the ‘ white buds’ and ‘ crimson blos- 
soms’ of her infant’s teeth, which I 
have-often heard cited as a specimen 
of Sheridan’s pure ornament, is in- 
debted to this unknown paraphrast 
for the whole of its embroidery! ! !” 
The words are these—they occur in 
a dialogue between Alonzo and Cora, 
where she describes the transports of 
a mother after the birth of her first- 

« When first the white blos- 
soms of his teeth appear breaking the 
crimson buds that did incase them— 
that is a day of joy ot I look 
upon to be a prett ng image, 
one of those vedaie’ thowghens which 
unite the obvious and the novel, nor 
can I find anything in the whole scene 
which is not accordant with the pa- 
rental feelings of the young, the sen- 
sitive, the tender, and the innocent. 
The real embroiderer is not the au- 


&c., and while recording 
the ily ineim —. - Sheridan’s 
wit, muate, by his own supe- 
rior figurative extravagance, how much 

of * excellence” 
is surpassed by that of its poetical bio- 
grapher ! 
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ous tendency of meastires, whose ob- - 
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It is amusing enough to hear him 
talk of “ the heroic dignity which 
Kemble used to infuse into the celebra- 
ted speech of Rolla”!!! from which 
we are, of course, to infer that all this 
heroic dignity was due to the actor, 
independent of the poet. So Cato’s 
celebrated soliloquy owed all its value 
to Booth, Addison having merely given 
the thoughts and the language! Bx- 
cellent criticism indeed! Yet haveY 
seen that celebrated speech of Rolla 
adorn the walls of many a chamber, 
the possessors of which had never seen 
John Kemble. In truth, he must 
have been a poor reciter indeed, whose 
enunciation could rob it of heroie dig- 
nity, more especially in the times for 
which it was’ written. It is not; in 
fact, the false taste of that or-any 
other part of the play, which renders 
it obnoxious to the critical biographer, 
but its purpert—the inextgiablle Grteas 
of loyalty. Had it been written on 
opposite principles, had the hero been 
a republican insurgent, directing the 
thunders of his eloquence and his 
arms against the old possessors of opu- 
lence and’ power, and inciting the 
people, not to reverence or protect the 
— and authority of their king, 

ut to sacrifice both at the altar of po- 
pular liberty, though such a play might 
not have been thought quite suited to 
the general taste of the British A 
how would it have been applauded by 
the disciples of modern Wh y 
Little would be objected’ to it on 
score of inflated diction or overcharged 
ornaments. It might, to be sure, be 
deemed a little too warm for the gene- 
ral coldness of British feelings; but 
then all must confess the sentiments 
to be grand, and the la: sublime 
and beautiful! The jaundiced eye is 
not the only one that can discolour 
objects. 

I do not know whether the author 
may not have found in Europe one 
crowned head which his champion 
might have been allowed by this bi 
grapher to defend with “« heroic dig- 
nity.” That, however, stands upon 
a higher title, and reigns aa t di- 
vine. How it comes to num 
awiong its supporters, it is not to 
conceive, tor where it does Ac. Pr 

lenary authority, neither civil nor re- 
figious liberty does or can flourish. To 
suppose a nation really free, and at 
the same time submissive to papal au- 
thority, is to suppose a contradiction, 
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because every true son of the. church 


must, in the most important of all hu- 


man concerns, both think and speak 


as she wills and directs ; a thing alto- 


incompatible with human free-« 

. But, I shall be told, France is 

a free country—if she be, a point I 
don’t pretend to give a decided opinion 
upon, it is because the influential in- 
habitants ise her dogmas, and are 
Roman ics only in name. What 
the leaders of Gallican liberty thought 
some since of the compatibility 
of ism with we may 
learn from that memorable decree of 
the Convention, by which Christiani- 
ty, known to them only as the religion 
of Rome, was abolished. The national 
religion was restored, or rather the re- 
storation of it was proclaimed by Buo- 
naparte, not because he had any re- 
spect for it himself, but because it was 
conducive to his own private ends. As 
this hero is ted to have been a fa- 
vourite with Whigs, it is not im- 
— that they may imitate his po- 

cy. 


‘Among the impromptus of Sheri- 
dan’s ready pen, one has escaped the 
notice, not the memory, of his biegra- 

remembers to. have heard of 


it but too well. On the memorable 
night in which Drury-lane Theatre 
was profaned by the attempted assas- 
sinatlon of George the Third,—an at- 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, &e. 


4] 
stepped into the » and in a 
few minutes the vocal and instrumen- 
tal s came forward and sung 

‘save the King, with the following 


. additional stanza :— 


. ‘From every latent foe, 
From the assassin’s blow, 
. succour bring ; 
O’er him thine arm extend, 
Prom every ill defend 
Our Father, King, and Friend, 
God save, the ! 

The cool in ity of Old George, 
the ce of mind which assured 
him that it-was no more than one of 
those frenzied or fanatical attacks to 
which greatness is always liable, and 
the secure confidence he so evidently 
reposed in the: affections of his sub- 
jects, contributed to redouble the ac- 
clamations with which the national 
anthem was received by the audience. 
The extempore verses, known at once 
ot particalady gratifying to that feck: 

y grat to , 
ings, and drew-bursts of the loudest 
and most sincere applause that ever 
ont was heard ina theatre. This 
—_ ‘be’ too trifling an anecdote for 

h “ heroic dignity” as Tommy 
Moore’s ; and for an omission so con- 
sistent with his principles, it would 
perhaps be too severe to censure him. 
Those who have not learned to.exclude 
royal virtues and loyal sentiments 


Dy tempt, the alarm and agitation of from their notions of heroism and dig- 
r! which seemed to be deeply felt by nity, will, I think, be.of opinion, not 
ne every breast, save that of Majesty only that it is worth relating, but that 
~d alone, Sheridan, ever in attendance its never be forgotten. =. , 
be when the King visited the theatre, mrmeh 
4 . (To be Concluded in next Number.) 
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|. ACTED cHARADES. 
No. IV. 
| SCENE THE FIRST. 
4 Hair-dresser’s Shop. 
Frizz.e solus, dressing a wig. 


Frizzle. So! This is a most delicate piece of workmanship! Confoundedly 
clever. The hairs are woven better by than they grow in the skin—more 
regular like—and the cur] it takes ! and the fine oily gloss! and the colour !— 
It's a pleasure to put such a wig out of hand—a wig, as the poet says, “‘ beat- 
ing nature.” Zounds! I wonder people are such fools as to wear their own 
hair! That curl a little more to the left, to give a sort of carelessness—eo. 
To be sure, though I say it that should not say it, there is not an artist of 
more genius in my line in the whole West End. It must be confessed, thongh, 
that few men have had my advantages. ‘Prenticed in Piccadilly—placed. for 
i in Regent Street—a foreign tour—two days at Calais—three days 
salen tas ing lock! It won't sit becoming ! I’ve a great mind te clip 
i ; that'll That's quite comy fo, as the French say. The old gene- 
is yellow wizen phiz in this wig. But then the wig, poor 

| pe how. much bettcr it sits on this wooden head than 
is battered skull, it would be sorry enough to go, Ab, my 
i u! One more touch—one more look.! 

in ! wooden head forever! . {Eait. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 


A Phrenologist’ 3 Siudy.—-Casts, Boxes, and Skulls, arranged round the Room. 
"i Dr Brary, Mas Arxins, a Child. 


Dr Brain. Well, my good Mrs Atkins, I see that you have brought your 
ag 9 By otis bi th pour will have the goodness, ‘Childte 

73 Atkins. Yes, sir, if you ve the ildren are @ great 
pleasure, but then they are a great care; and a widow, especially, a lone wo- 
man, cannot help feeling anxious about setting them out in life. To be sure, 
I have only my twins, a girl and this boy—but still it is a great trouble. One 
does not know what is fittest for them, poor things ! Mt 

Dr Brain. Phrenology is precisely what will ease that trouble, Mrs Atkins. 
Our discoveries tend particularly to that point, by observing and following the 
natural indications. friend Mr Hewson, I think, sent you to me? 

Mrs Aik. Yes, sir; he told me that by looking at the boy’s skull—Take 
off hat, William !—and feeling the bum 

Brain. Organs, my good m ! Call them organs ! 

Mrs Atk. 1 beg your pardon, sir; I will) Mr Hewson said, that by feelin 
his bum s, I mean—you would be able to tell me what to do wi 
him. Is like to bring him up to the grocery line, like his father, and take 
him into the business at a proper time ; but the boy, it seems, has read a fool- 
ish book, called Robinson Crusoe, and is wild to go to sea.—Why don’t you 
take your hat off, William, and let the Doctor look at your organs? He won't 
hurt you, child. For all he’s so bold and full of tricks, the boy’s as shame- 
faced before company as his sister. Hold yourself up, William. 

Dr Brain. How old is the young gentleman ? 

Mrs Atk. Twelve, come next Michaelmas. He’s but a shrimp of a thing, 
in spite of his great spirit ; too puny by half for a boy. Fanny and he are so 
alike, that if it were not for their clothes, we should never know them asun- 
der. But I suppose, Doctor, that’s only their faces? I take it their bumps 
—I beg Pa on—organs—are quite different ? 

Dr in. Undoubtedly, m Mrs Atkins. Difference of sex is attend- 
ed with difference of faculty. The perceptive organs, for instance, are usually , 
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more dev in women ; the reflective, in men. This is & boy's fors- 
head. Cone eins let me feel. I shall do no harm. cr toy 
[ The Doctor feels the child's ; Mrs Arxns walks about the 
room at the casts, and talking to herself. 

Mrs Atk. Dear me, how ghastly these faces look, as if they had been chop. 

rs ot pele ena Were the people all beheaded, I wonder! 
taken from the French sn go ago that were otined { 

That skull » for all the world, like ab ) Have horses like 
: 4 fargo’ dst ‘i poten combativeness—firmness 

Dr ‘Brain. inctiveness—a ous iven 
atrongly: developed—adhesiveness small. Really, Mrs Atkins, this boy is the 
most instance of the trutlrof our selewes that'I'Kaveeser mast with i 
the the 8 that I have examined. I never saw the propensities so 
indicated. Let him go to sea'by all means—indeed, it would be of no use if 

ou were to try to keep him at ime. With such a firmness, and sensativeness 
arge, he would certainly run away. Besides, it would be a thousand pities. 
Here'are all the organs t make a great warrior; a no kon's ctit tanbors 
finer combativeness than Lord Nelson ! i decal Eee ‘a east of the boy. 

- Mrs Atk. Ab, well-a-day ! ' 

‘ Dr Brain. Acquisitiveness strong too ! 

Mrs Atk. tae’ ates s cme ? oe ra bo 

Dr Brain. it means a desire to possess; which, ine 
shows itself in a love of marbles, and sipsava| atid’ nuts, it Bais very 
scrupulous as to the means by which they are 

Mrs Atk. Oh, it’s a wonderful art! See, William, how the Doctor finds you 
out! Yes, he—I take shame to say it, but the boy stolejall the apples off our 
nonpareil ‘tree last year; and we can’t keepa gooseberry in the for 
— I can trust his sister anywhere, she’s such a 2 c00d Hele quiet thing—but 

iam—— 

Dr. Brain, Never fear, Mrs Atkins ; it’s an excellent organ. ioe anh Sees 
government, and will turn to a desire to capture Dutch spice iow dhe 
nish argosies. You must send him to sea. 

. jae Ag a Ah, well-a-day! But, Doctor, how is it that you ean tell all these 
things 

Dr Brain. Why, look here, my good madam! Do'you sce that 
the side of ——.Just here, Mrs Atkins—here, my good a +f If! ana pono 
child, I eould show you what I mean in a moment. 

Mrs Atk. Run-and fetch your sister, William. 

- Dr Brain. Ay, then I can explain the difference. I'll venture to say there 
is not such a combativeness—why don’t you go for yoursister, my little man, as 
your mamma bids you ? 

Mrs Atk. Why do you stand there like asimpleton? Go for Fanny this mo- 
ment. 

Child. Pray, mamma, don’t be a , Tam Fanny. 

Mrs Atk. Oh, dear me! Dear me! his is one of William's unlucky tricks ! 
Get out of my sight, ou peod-for-nothing hussy. What will the Doctor say 
to be made such a fool of ! 

Dr Brain. Make a fool of me, Mrs Atkins! I should like to see the person 
that could do that. It is not all “pe tricks of men, women, and children, that 
can put down vhrenology. But I give you warning, any madam, that 
whatever trouble you may have with your son, you will have more with 
daughter. I was never mistaken in my life, and there are s in that li 
noddle fit to belong to Joan of Arc. Good morning, Mrs A ! She'll fol- 
low the drum, I tell you; or, very likely, go to sea herself. Good-morning, 
ma'am. Make a fool of a ‘phrenologist, indeed ! [ Brewnt. 


SCENE THE THIRD. 


A Breakfast Room in Morvaunt’s House. 


Morpavunt and a Servant. 
Mordaunt. Take away the breakfast things. Is the mau that Sir David 
Onslow wrote about as a footinan, come yet >” 
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~ Servant. Yes, girs > tour mi 

Mor. What does he dook like? «' 

+ Serv. Rather lumpish and idish, sir. 

Mor. Lumpish and stupidish ! Show him up.—[/ Exit Servant.]|—Lumpish 
and stupidish! a pretty character Hevers gives of his new fellow-servant. 
Let's see again what Sir David says.—({[Reads.|—* My dear friend, your 
— for a trusty servant arrived in a lucky hour. My sister has just parted 

ith one who answers exactly to your eT Her only reason for dis- 
missing him is, that he was not quick en But she’s a woman, and un- 
reasonable of course.”—~Well said, my trusty old bachelor! Where was I >— 
Oh, “ unreasonable of course. He’s the son of a tenant of mine, and might 
be trusted with untold gold, knows London, and has been used to travelling. 
His name is Zachary Boult.”—-Now, but that Sir David’s geese are all swans, 
and that this is a tenant’s son—Oh, here he comes ! 


j Enter Zacwary. 
pid and lumpish enough, in all conscience !— Well, Zachary ! Don’t stand 
swinging the door in your hand’ that way, but come in. You lived, I under- 
stand, with Mrs Delville, Sir David Onslow’s sister—In what capacity ?— 
Why don’t you answer, instead of twirling your hat about? Have you no 
tongue? Can’t you speak ? 
, Zachar ° Yes, sir. r : 
Mor. Well then—In what place did you live with her ? 
Zac. At Maybush. . 
. Mor. Maybush! pshaw! In what situation ? 

Zac. By the great 
- Mor. Did ever man hear ! I want to know what department you filled in 
her family ? Don’t you understand? or won’t you understand ? 

Zac. Anan ! 

- .Mor~ Intolerable ass ! Were you footman, butler, gardener, or groom ? Did 
you clean the horses? Can’t you speak, I say ? 

Zac. No, sir. 

« Mor. Did you wait at table? 

Zac. os Yes, sir. 

Mor. You were footman, then, I presume? Why could not you say so 
before? (Aside) What a dolt it is! I don’t think he can possibly do, but I'l 
just give him a trial out of compliment to my friend Sir David. You can de- 

iver a message, I suppose ?—Sir David says you've been used to London— 
(Aside) YU certainly give him a trial—’T will be but civil—Hark ye, Zaeha- 
ry !. Run to Miss Pindentia Clavering’s, in Holles Street-—anybody will tell 
ou the number—and say, that I regret it will not be in my power to attend 
ee conversazione to-night, as I am obliged to go immediately out of town ; 
then step on to Devonshire Place, with my compliments to Mr Macknight, 
and beg that he’ll dine with me to-day at seven ; and be sure to inquire after 
Mrs Macknight and the baby. 
LAeanbae is going, Morpaunt calle him back. 
Stay! Do you remember the message? Where were you to go first ? 

Zac. To Miss—Miss—Pin—— 

Mor. Pindentia Clavering—it is a long name. Well, and where? 

Zac. Holly—Holly Place—— 

Mor. Holles Street. And what were you to say there ? 

Zac. That you'd come and conversation her folks to-night. 

Mor. Dolt! That I can’t come to her wee: to-night—going directly out of 
town. Well, and where were you to go besides ? 

Zac. To—to—— 

Mor. Don’t stand scratching your head, idiot ! To Mr Macknight’s, in De- 
vonshire Place, and ask—— 

Zae. Madam and the child to dinner. 

Mor. Fool! To invite him to dinher, and inquire after Mrs Macknight and 
the child. Now go—Stay—you can read ?—I’ll write down the names and 
addresses—( Writes and gives Zacuany the paper.)—Miss Pindentia Claver- 
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ing, Holles Street-—Mr Macknight, Devonshire Place. Now,.you can take 
pote Why. don’t you go, as I ordered you?. ...; .. niet ‘ 
Sum to:tall Me Mac Maskulght, Jou'se qning: out off torte. amd twreck 
Zac. to Mac— t-you're out of town, and to 
at t’other place after Miss and the baby "ste 


Mor. Out of my sight, incorrigible idiot! Out of my. house, I. say! Sir 
David must have time as great «fool ae yourself, when he sent you in 
(Eait. 


to it. —[_Kait Zacnary. ]—Thank Heaven I’m rid of him! Now t 
his protegé in one word to my friend Sir David! . 


No. V. 
| SCENE THE FIRST. 
A Dining-Room in a Country Mansion. 
Baron Von Buumacx, Mr Cotus. 


( The Baron is engaged in stirring, and otherwise superintending the couients of 
@ saucepan on the fire.) | be 


Mr Collins. It does not signify talking, Baron! You do as you like, of course, 
in my house—Liberty Hall! No lady to interfere with you. But I cannot 
help saying that you are spoiling the perch. 

Baron. My very goodt friendt, you know noding of de mattere. 

Mr. C. Nothing of perch !, Have not I been a “ pe chive? angle” any 


‘time these thirty pours? Are not these very fish of my' ing? And were 


they not half an hour ago leaping alive in my basket, little dreaming, poor 


things, that they should ever be turned into water zootse—or whatever you 


call your confounded slop? Know nothing of perch ! $i 

bo Noding of de cookery. To cache is von ding—to vat you eall drese is 
anoder. 

Mr C. A pretty dressing truly! But did not Philips, my housekeeper—I 
suppose you'll admit that she knows something of cookery? - 

Bar. No—she vas know noding eider. 
. Mr C. Philips know nothing ! Really, my dear Baron, I should have thought 
that the dinners which you have done me the honour to eat in this house might 
have outed with om & practical conviction, that the rye who dressed. them 
was no ordinary kitchen drudge. But the dressing of perch is no disputed 
point in the gastronomic science—no “‘ debateable land.” All the world knows 
that ought to be fried with Scotch oatmeal in fresh butter. Not that 


I care for the dish—I never touch it—But being the produce of my own rod, 


I have a kindness for the fish, and don’t like to see them spoilt. Now, if you 
had suffered Philips to fry them—you'll allow that Philips can fry, I suppose ? 

Bar. Mi Phileppe is very clevere. It is moche pitee dat she do not be 
feite to e water zootse. Here is de recepe in her own book—Lissenne— 
(reads.)— First cache yore fish, den——” 

Mr C. Trash! Trash! Philips knows that no cook would stay long in my 
house, who dressed fish acording to that recipe. 

Bar. Will you ring de bell? —(Mr Cotuins rings.)—De water zootse is 
almost be do.—(A servant enters, and goes to assist the Banon.)—Stay—you 
will nocke down de pot. I will take it op. 

Mr C. What do you want ? 

Bar. A deepe dishe, and two plaite, and bread, and boottete, and parsley, 


if you P ease, sare.—(Erit Servant, and returns immediately with the things 


1 
required by the Baron.)—It is moché pitee you have no Hambro’ . 
my goodt friendt! I get you some from de graite inn at Haine ; dey keep 


_in deir gardenne on for de water zootse. Now my dishe is done. 


Eat, and taste how nice it is, soupe and fishe and all. Taste a leetel in von 
spoon. 
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Mr C: Taste! My dear Baron, I don’t want to put you out of conceit of 
your luncheon—but the ’s enough forme. No tasting, thank ye. You 
don’t really mean to eat all that slop of fish liquor ? 

Bar. Qnless you will lete me give you a leetel. Now, my goodt friendt, 
onely von leetel drope, von in de ledel. tia 

r C. 1! Heaven forbid I your appetite, my dear Baron, but 
¥'4 as soon take a ladleful out of the hog-tub. He's actually discussing the 
-whole concern! fish, fish liquor, bread and butter, and ey,—a precious 
luncheon ! For my pest. I never conceit-the sight of a perch again, dead 
or alive. Even in the pond they'll have a twang of that infernal water zootse. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 
A Lady’s Morning Apartment. 


Mrs Cutussrt aad Emity, a girl of twelve years old, who is standing by a cage, 
with a dove at one end of the room. 


Emily. Oh, mamma! mamma! Pray, come here, my dear mamma ? 
Mrs Cuthbert.. What is the matter, Emily ? 

Em. My dove, mamma, my dove! My beautiful dove ! 

Mrs C. It is not dead, I hope? 

Bm. ‘Oh,:mamma, ‘it’s dying. Can’t we do anything to help it? Only see 
how i arty Nn ae pretty head.; and the bright eye, so like the Cor- 
nelian you me the other day, is almost closed, and the wing hanging 
down, and the soft: stained and rumpled, and the dark ring round its 
neck ruffled and - Oh it must die, my poor pretty dove ! 

Mrs C. Nay, Em iY it is reviving. See, it is gathering itself up. No! yot 
are right, it is shivering and gasping, and rocking on its perch 
= int quiver—the death quiver—and now it falls—dead, poor bird ! quite 


ing that I love is sure to die. It was but a few days ago that the 
ther dove. I'll never have a bird again. 

; + Aes diraid that this one would not live long after it had lost its 
ae it not we to have got another, mamma? Why did not we get 
Mrs C. That would not have saved it, Emily. These beautiful creatures 
have within them the beautiful instinct of constancy, and are faithful in life 
and in death. | Don’t cry so, dearest. Come with me to the greenhouse, and 
‘Richard shall bury your poor favourite under the great myrtle. Did you never 
ian.story of the Pot of Basil? I'll read it to you this evening. 

And we'll bury your an faithful bird; and your brother Henry shall write 
ite Think how he'll celebrate the tender bird that died of love and 
rief {: » dove will be as famous as that of Anacreon. Come, my own 


ty¥ 
Emily, diy 3 your eyes, and come with me to the greenhouse. { Exeunt. 


SCENE THE THIRD. 
An Hotel in Plymouth. 
Harcourt and Cornyn, meeting. 


Corbyn. Ha! Tom! How d’ye do? I’m glad to see thee, faith! I did not 
to be seme ary? gem y and the little ones are just gone— 
‘parting—I won't of: it—Oh, it’s a terriblestug to the heartetrin 
‘ a man’s throat feel as if he was choking. 
How. has the world gone with you ? 


But I won't talk of 1 
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Harcourt. Passably. : 

Cor. I’m almost as glad to see thee as if poor Sophy—but we won't talk of 
that now. Where have you been these two years? I have not set eyes on you 
since = old Zenobia was paid off, and we were turned adrift on the wide 
world. at quarter of the globe have you been in? . . ’ 

Har. Cruising about France and Italy. Civil people, Jack, and a fine cli- 
mate ; but nothing like old friends and old England. The women, to be sure, 
are handsome, and tight rigged. 

Cor. Handsome ! Zounds, you have never seen ain Sophy If you had onl 
come an hour sooner—and yet her dear eyes were s satel Gor head with 
crying—you'd not have seen half her a 

Har. I'd have given a quarter's pay, Jack, to have seen the wife of your 
heart, beautiful or not. 

Cor. Would you? You are just the good fellow you always were. Many 
a time Sophy and I have talked of Tom Harcourt; of the pranks we played 
together when we were Mids on board the Ardent—-we were sad wicked you 
dogs, Tom ; of the drubbing we gave the Yankees in the dear old Zenobia, 
of your good nursing when the splinter wounded my leg—you see I’m a little 
lame still—no woman could have nursed me more tenderly—not even her dear 
self. Many a time has Sophy laughed and cried at the name of Tom Har- 
— Poor Sophy ! I won’t talk of her any more--only someliow I ¢an’t 

elp it. ; 

Har. I like to hear of her. Where did you first meet? : 

Cor. At Harry Morris’s—You remember Harry Morris? I went to spend 
a month with him as soon as I eame ashore, just, as he éaid, to reeover my 
legs; and there was Sophy on a visit to Mrs Morris. I fell’ im love’ with’ het 
the moment I saw her sweet face, not altogether on t of its prettiness, 
pretty as she is, but because she seemed so good and so ae a kind, 

I had popped ‘the 


innocent, laughing creature. Before the end of the week 
question, and before the month was out we were married. 

Har. And her friends, did they consent ? 

Cor. Why, there was a little difficulty. Her parents were dead, and her 
uncle, Sir Charles, (for she’s a baronet’s niece,) talkedjef the offers she had 
refused, and the offers she might still expect, and lect and quarrelled, 
and threatened never to see her again. But Sophy was of age, and’stood firm. 
And now the old gentleman, who is really a sort of man, is quite reeen- 
ciled. We had neither of us much money ; ee ee ane 
and the hope of a war, and her good management, kept all thimgs comfortable. 
God bless her! Oh, if you but have seen us in our little cottage’ in the 
midst of the Devonshire hills—Such a kesp oe run over and see her ? 
It’s only twenty miles:off—~The walls all eovered with roses hoe flow- 
ers, and jessamine—all withim so neat and. bright—then the ones—t 
such cherubs! and the mother an angel. Oh, she has made my heme a Pa- 
radise, Harcourt! Do go and see her. I wish I could go with you; but # 
can’t, for I am under orders. eet Set ; ; 

Har. So am I. 

Cor. What ship ? 

Har. ‘The Alfred. 


Cor. Well, that is a comfort! That is a blessing! To think of our'saili 
together again !—Give me your hand Tom. The man I love best in the world ! 
To think of our meeting in the same ship! : 

Har. 1 am as glad of it, Jack, as you can be for your life. 

Cor. Vil write and tell Sophy directly.—Shake hands again, Tom—lI’lt write 
to her instantly. ‘ oes 

Har. And tell her that we'll talk of her every day, and drink her health 


ev \ , 
‘Cor, Youre the best fellow on earth, Tom. To think of our aatiliteee 
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No. VI. 
SCENE THE FIRST, 
A Lady's sitting-room. 
Mrs Lasix and Hoxatia at Work, 
Horatia, singing. 
The sun is careering in glory and might, 
Mid the deep blue sky and the clo white ; 
The bright wave is tossing its foam on high, 
And the summer breezes go lightly by ; 
The air and the water dance, glitter, and play— 
And why should not I be as merry as they ! 


The linnet is sin the wild-wood through ; 
The fawn’s bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the flowering tree ; 

And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee. 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay— 
And why should not I be as merry as they ! 


Mrs Leslie. Really, Horatia, I am quite shocked to hear you singing that 
at such a moment. 
oratia. What moment, mamma? 
Mrs Les. Look at your work. 
Hor. My work ! I’m making a new dress: Is there anything in that to pre- 
vent my singing? (Singing.)- 
** The linnet is singing the wild-wood through ; 
’ The fawn’s bounding footsteps skim over the dew.” 
Nothing in a new dress to — singing surely ! 
Mrs Les. Only look at the material. 


Hor. Crape. Very pretty wear. (Singing 
** The butterfly flits round the Decing tree ; 


And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the bee.” 
No ter summer wear than crape. I prefer it to any. 
rs Les. Ay, but look at the colour. 

Hor. The most becoming that can be to a fair complexion. You know, 
mamma, you yourself say that I never look so well as in mourning. ( Singing.) 

~ § All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay” — 

Mrs Les, Just think of the cause of that mourning. 

Hor. My grandpapa is dead. (Singing.) 

And w y should not T be as merry'as they ! 
And why should not I be as merry as they !” 
aos Les. You are an incorrigible girl, Horatia. I thought that you had had 
more eeling. 

Hor. Oh, mamma! mamma! don’t think that I want feeling, proper feel- 
ing. But why should I be sorry for grandpapa? How could I be sorry for 
him if I would? Never saw him in my life, except once that my aunt Del- 
mont took me to his house when I was a little, little girl, and then he tossed 
me from him as if I had been a viper,—I remember it as freshly as if it had 
happened yesterday! I never even saw his handwriting, but on the envelope 
to a letter of poor papa’s, which he sent back torn in two. And did he not 
turn that dear papa out of doors, for marrying you, my-own dear mamma? 
And you to expect me to be sorry for him ! 

Mrs Les. But natural affection. 

Hor, Don’t talk of natural affection for such a tyrant as that. He had none. 

Mrs Les. Still, Horatia, he was your grandfather. 

Hor. Yes. But depend on it, mamma, he would not have been my grand- 
father if he could any way have helped it. 

Mrs Les. The immediate scestor to whom you owe an honourable name 
—two honourable names ; for your baptismal appellation was given in compli- 
ment to him. 

Hor. Yes ; and, not being able to unchristen me, he half unchristened him- 
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self—for you know, mamma, that as soon as he heard of that unlucky nomi- 
nation, he cashiered his own first name of Horatio in favour of his second 
name of Matthew, to the infinite puzzlement of friends and servants, court 
a and court guides, and was actually called Sir Matthew Leslie to his 
last hour. 

Mrs Les. Well! If you have no respect for him as own dfather 
—and certainly you have made out a strong peste brerAet that he really 
acted as a parent to your favourite cousin Horace Delmont.. 

Hor. Ay, mamma—But if he had lived, Horace must have married the 
great heiress Miss Ludlow, or he would have heen turned out of doors like 
poor papa—Now—oh, mamma, think of that! (Singing.) 

“ All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay— 
And why should not I be as merry as they !” | 
Think if poor Horace had been forced to marry Miss Ludlow—instead of — 

Mrs Les. Instead of his dear little cousin. Why, it would have been a sad 
thing, Horatia, a very sad thing. Nevertheless, I don’t like this singing ovér 
crapes and bombazines ; it is not seemly. 

Hor. When may I sing, mamma !—Ah, there’s Horace coming ; I must go 
and meet him. 
[ Kisses her mother and runs off, humming the air of the song. 

Mrs Les. All blessings go with thee, for the sweetest and gayest creature 
that ever made the joy of a mother’s heart. Only she really should not sing 
till she-has got her mourning off. It is not seoully 


SCENE ThE SECOND. 


A Glade in a Forest—Moonlight. 
Mortanp and EttiorTt. 

Mor. What a night, and what scenery! Was ever vapour so soft, so trans- 
parent, and so silvery, as those small clouds that flit about the moon? And 
the edges of light which surround the larger and darker masses, how bright 
and how beautiful are they ! Did you ever see a lovelier sky ? 

Ell. Very lovely. 

Mor. Then the effect of the moon-beams on this forest glade! How they 
sleep on that broad oak, and dance in the tiny rivulet, that swells from amidst 
the convolved and snaky roots, and goes winding and gurgling along the tract 
like a thing of life! And how the shining bark of the weeping birch, stands 
out like a stem of silver, whilst the delicate branches, as they flutter in the 
night-breeze, cast a tremulous and glancing shadow on the ground beneath ! 
Is it not ‘beautiful ? 

Ell. Eh?—yYes ; I believe so. 

Mor. You believe so !—And see how the holly leaves glitter above the tall 
fern, which waves round us in such wild profusion—a lower forest! Is it not 
enchanting? And that deep shadowy perspective, the intricacy, the involution, 
the mystery, which makes so much of the charm and the character of forest 
scenery. You don’t enjoy it,Elliott! You, whom I haye heard declaim for 
an hour together on a po! by the side of a pond, or an elm tree overhanging 
a rustic bridge, or any such common-place picturesqueness ; and here’s a piece 
of fairy land, that sets even such a rattlepate as I am exclaiming, and when 
one you if it be beautiful, you say, I believe so! Only look at that clus- 
ter of glow-worms—Elliott, what can you be thinking of ? But your true lover 
is ever a lover of nature ; basks in the moonshine, and revels in the forest. It 
is his proper atmosphere. What can you be thinking of ? 

Ell. Simply; my dear Morland, that, however delightful this place may 
be, it would be still more delightful if one of the fairies you talk of w 
—. the goodness to guide us home again. For, in my humble opinion, we 
are lost. 

Mor. Never fear. ny glad ‘ ’ 

“ T know e, and every alley green, 
Dingle and bosky dell xf 
By Jove, Elliott, you are right! I thought we had come back to the great oak, 
~ = avenue branches, which leads us etraighs to Kinley Lodge. 
TOL. ‘ x 
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It’s just such a tree. But there is no spring welling out from the roots of the 
Kinle y oak. 


Ell. Neither is there any sign of an avenue here. Nor, indeed, as far as 
I can see, of any path whatsoever. We edged ourselves, if you remember, 
through one of these thickets. I think that to the left. 

Mor. No: this to the right. I think to the right. Never mind. We are 
lost. Take the matter quietly, man, instead of wandering about in that dis- 
consolate manner, frightening the birds from their nests, by beating the bushes, 
and treading upon the pretty glow-worms and putting out their lamps. 
Be peacéable. I shall oe the worst of the adventure, inasmuch as I shall 
certainly get disinherited by my good aunt Mrs Elizabeth Morland, for keep- 
ing bad hours whilst an inmate of her mansion, or rather for staying out all 
night (for we shall hardly get back before morning) in, as she will truly assert, 
bad company ; for worse company than you at present, I think, can hardly 
be found. If the fair Helen Mayne were to see you in this mood ! 

Ell. Are you sure, Morland, that you have lost your way ? 

Mor. Certain. But what need you mind? You have no maiden aunt to 
look ones yest false steps—you are a mere guest of the good admiral’s—no- 
body to take care of you, nobody to lecture you, nobody to rave if you sleep 
out twenty nights ; whilst I—~ 

Ell. And you really think that we shan’t get home before morning ? 

Mor. Morning! I rather apprehend that we shall never get home again. 
I don’t imagine that we shall find our way out ; and I doubt, even if any one 
thinks it worth while to look after us, whether he will find his way in, 
though, I take it, the forest is the last wilderness in which we shall be sought 
for. Mrs Elizabeth is far more likely to have us cried in the next town, or 
to advertise us in the London papers, under the head “ missing,” with our 
names and marks, like two stray pointers. 

Ell. Do, pray, be serious. 

Mor. Certainly. It is a most grave subject. Twenty years hence, per- 
haps, we may turn up in the shape of the remains of two unfortunate gentle- 
men, who—— 

Ell. Hark! Is that a clock ? 

Mor. It’s an owl, the clock of the forest. 

Ell. Morland, I beseech you, leave jesting. If you could but imagine 
how important it is to me to reach Kinley by a certain time! Can you guess 
at the hour? 

Mor. My repeater will tell us. (Strikes his watch.)—Half past ten. 

Ell. Gracious heaven! my are ruined for ever! I am a wretch 
for life! the most miserable of wretches! he who might have been the hap- 
piest. 

Mor. That tone is too genuine and too passionate to be trifled with. But 
how, my dear Elliott, can this little difficulty, which must end with the night, 
affect your happiness ? 

Eil.. You know Helen Mayne? 

Mor. Yes! yes! and your passion for her. All the world knows that, the 
proud beauty herself included. But she is so nice, and so coy, and so high, 
and so cold. What of Helen Mayne? 

Ell. We are staying in the same house ; and this morning I ventured, 
for the first time, to put my love for her into words. 

Mor. Ay? And she listened ? 

Ell. Yes; she, the coy, the haughty Helen Mayne, listened and blush- 
ed, and stood a while in abashed silence, then turned slowly away ; and when 
I seized her hand and pressed for an answer, faltered that she was going out 
for the day, but should be back by eleven ; and then she broke from me. 
And not to meet her ! she the rich, the high-born, the beautiful Helen Mayne ! 
the admired of all eyes ! the coveted of all tongues! the beloved of all hearts! 
she to have made such a concession! and if you had but heard the tone! If 
you had but seen the blush! If you could image to ps oer how divinely her 
unusual softness became the coy beauty! And to fail her now! 

Mor. You shall not fail her. 1 will find the way. How in the name of 
Heaven came you to be wandering in the forest on such a night? 
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Ell. 'To beguile the hours. And you promised to be my guide. 

Mor. But to trust such a guide as me! Never mind though, 4 my good fellow ! 
I-will find the way. And depend on it, since Helen Ma ikes-you well 
enough to have thade this appointment, that you'll be the happy tian 
whether you keep it or not. But I'll find the way, I'll be sure to find the 
way. We must set about it now in good earnest. To the right! I am sure, 
to the right. 

SCENE THE THIRD. 


A Circulating Library in a Country Town. 


Colonel Hervey, Mr Comsze, Mrs Ouiver, Mrs Pace, Miss Letitia Das- 
SELL, and Miss Counter, the Mistress of the Shop. 


Letitia. If you please, Miss Counter, can I have the Magazine ? 

Miss Counter. No, ma’am, the coach is not come in. 

Colonel. You are to save me a copy, remember, Miss Counter. 

Mrs Page. Ay, true ; this is the first of the month. Let me have yours 
when you have done with it, Colonel. 

Mrs Oliver. You promised that I should have one of the copies first, Miss 
Counter. 

Mr Combe. So you did me. Have you only two copies ? 

Miss C. Only two at present, sir. But, perhaps, Miss Letitia—— 

Let. No, I can’t let you have it first, Mr Combe, because grandmamma is 
so fond of it. There’s nothing else in the world that puts her into a good hu- 
mour. 

Col. She’s a woman of sense. 

Let. Ay, but, Colonel, it only comes out once a-month ! Oh, if it would but 
come out once £ ode —-eupeetal when grandmamma has the gout. 

Mr C. You should read her the back numbers. 

Let. So I do. 

Col. A wonderfully clever number the last, in spite of there being no Noctes 
—The Metempsychosis—— 

Let. What a hard word ! Hard words are so disagreeable. , 
ar But it was capital. Don’t you think the story was capital, Miss Le- 
titia 

Let. Yes, certainly—only—is it quite right to bring in the devil ? Grand- 
mamma sa 

Col. Depend on it, your grandmamma’s mistaken. Then the Smugglers! 

Let. Ay, the Smugglers! If you had but seen how grandmamma cried 4 

Col. And Mansie Wauch ! 

Let. You should have seen how grandmamma laughed. 

Col, And the Acted Charades. 

Let. Grandmamma can’t make them out. ; 

Col. Not make them out! I shall be exceedingly happy, Miss Letitia, to 
perform Matchlock with you any evening py like for her information—she 
may read the part of Colonel Goodwin herself ;—or, if you prefer Marriage—— 

Let. Dear me, Colonel, you are such a strange man ! 

Mr C. Here’s the coach ! ; 

Mrs P. Passed without stopping. 

Miss C. We send the boy to meet the coach, sir, as far as the King’s Head, 
and he’s generally here first. 

Enter Boy, with a Parcel. 
Ay, James, that’s right. But how came the parcel untied ? 

Boy. Why, Mrs Welles and Mr Gregory had got it from the coachman be- 
fore I reached the head—but they only took a Magazine a-piece. 

Col. A Magazine !—The Magazine !—Maga’s abstracted ! Look, Miss Coun- 
ter—both copies gone ! : 

Mrs O. A highway robbery ! 

Mr P. A rank abduction !! 

Mr C. Robbing the Mail!!! 

Let. Dear me! what will my grandmamma say ? See 

Col. Why, that sending to Coventry's too good for them—-and so it is. — 

(Exeunt in a passion. 
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THE OMEN.~ 


Tart Muse of Fiction has of late 
considerably extended her walk ; and 
it will probably be admitted, that she 
has lent her counsel to authors of 
greater powers, and more extended 
information, than those who detailed 
the uninteresting Memoirs of Jenny 
and Jemmy Jessamy, and the like 
tiresome persons. The grave humour 
of Fielding—the broad comedy of 
SmoHett—thelaboured pathosof Rich- 

e sentiment of Mackenzie 
and Sterne—are of course excluded 
from this comparison. But even these 
distinguished authors seem to have 
limited the subjects of co ere com- 
position to imaginary incidents in pri- 
vate life, and to displaying the influ- 
ence of the ordinary — of man- 
kind—the world in which they and the 
readers lived, could show parallel in- 
stances of the adventures narrated, 
and characters to match in some de- 

with the personages introduced. 

ut the modern novelists, compelled, 
haps, by the success of their pre- 
ats nd to abandon a field where the 
harvest was exhausted, have, many of 
them, chosen elsewhere subjects of a 
different description. We have now 
novels which may take the old drama- 
tic term of Chronicles ; bringing real 
and often exalted persons on the stage ; 
adorning historical events with such 
ornaments as their imagination can 
suggest ; introducing fictitious charac-~ 
ters among “uch as are real, and as- 
signing to those which are historical, 
qualities, speeches, and actions, which 
exist only in the writer’s fancy. These 
historical novels may operate advanta~ 
~_geously on the mind of two classes of 
readers ; first, upon those whose at- 
' tention to history is awakened by the 
fictitious narrative, and whom curio- 


sity stimulates to study, for the pur-- 


pose of winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff, the true from the fabulous. Se- 
condly, those who are too idle to read, 
save for the of amusement, 
may in these works acquire some ac- 
quaintance with history, which, how- 
ever inaccurate, is. better than none. 
If there is a third class, whose delight 
in history is liable to be lessened by 


becoming habituated to the fairy-land 
of fiction, it must be confessed, that fo 
them the historical romance or novel 
runs risk of doing much harm. But 
the readers liable to suffer by this per- 
version, are supposed to be but few 
in number, or, indeed, to merge al- 
most entirely in the second class, since 
the difference is but nominal betwixt 
those who read novels, because they 
dislike history—and those who dislike 
history, because they read novels. 

It is not, however, of historical no- 
vels that we are now about to speak, 
but of another species of these pro-~ 
ductions which has become popular in 
the present day, and of which the in- 
terest turns less upon the incidents 
themselves, than upon the peculiar 
turn of mind of the principal person- 
age who is active or passive under 
them, and which character is not like 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Man of Feeling,” a pic- | 
ture improved from nature, but 
something in it so exaggerated, as to 
approach the verge of the grotesque 
or unnatural. In such works, it is 
the character of the individual, not 
the events of the tale, which consti- 
tute the charm of the writing. There 
is a strong resemblance betwixt the 
novel of character, and what was call- 
ed, in the seventeenth century, plays 
of humour, when the interest consist- 
ed in observing how particular inci- 
dents worked upon those of the dra- 
matis persone, to whom was assign- 
ed.a natural or acquired peculiarity 
of sentiment and taste, which made 
them consider matters under a dif- 
ferent light from that in which they 
appeared to mankind in general. The 
Morose of Ben Jonson, whose passion 
it is to have everything silent around 
hii, the Volpone, and almost all the 

rincipal characters of that able and 
dramatist, are influenced by 
some over-mastering humour, which, 
like the sup influence of the pla- 
net under which he was born, sways 
and biasses the individual, and makes 
him unlike to the rest of his species,’ 
even in the events most common to 
humanity. 
Mr Godwin has been one of the 
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masters in the novel of character,—a 
title which we rather choose than that 
of humour, which has now acquired 
an almost exclusive comic meaning, 
The ne ans +2 of Fleetw: P 
and the restless speculating curiosity o 
Caleb Williams, are instances of his ta- 
lent in that department. There is, per- 
haps, little general sympathy with the 
over-strained delicacies of Fleetwood, 
who, like Falkland in the School for 
Scandal, is too extravagant in his 
peculiarities to deserve the reader's 
pity. On the other hand, few there 
are who do not enter into and under- 
stand the workings of the mind of Ca- 
leb Williams, where cy penn of 
curiosity, finding a you’ an active 
and et disposition, without 

ide to advise, or business to occupy 
fim, engages his thoughts and his 
time upon the task of prying into a 
mystery which no way concerned him, 
and which from the nopinaring he had 
a well-founded conviction might prove 
fatal to him, should he ever penetrate 
it. The chivalrous of Falk- 
land, in the same piece, h per- 
haps awkwardly united with the cha- 
racter of an assassin, that love of 
fame to which he sacrifices honour 
and virtue, is another instance of a 
humour, or turn of mind, which, like 
stained , colours with its own pe= 
culiar tinge every object beheld by 
the party. 

In the elegant little volume which 
forms the subject of this article, we 
find another example of the novel of 
character, and indisputably a good 
one. The theme which he has chosen, 
as predominating in his hero’s mind, 
a youth of a gentle, melancholy, ab- 
stracted disposition, is a superstition 
as connected with an anxious and 
feverish apprehension of futurity—a 
feeling which, though ridiculed at one 
time, reasoned down at another, and 
stubbornly denied upon all, has, in 
one shape or other, greater weight 
with most men than any is willing to 
admit of himself, or ready to believe 
in another. 

Men of the most different habits 
and characters in other respects, re- 
semble each other in the practice of 
nursing in secret some pet supersti- 
tion, the belief of which, though often 
peel to them, they cherish the more 
ondly in secret, that they dare not 
for shame avow it in public ; so that 
many more people than the world in 
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neral is aware of, hold similar opi 
nions with that of a distinguished sea~ 
officer of our acquaintance, who, ha- 
ving ex his disbelief of 
all the ds of Davy Jones, Flying 
Dutchmen, and other mystic terrors 

of the deep, summed up his 
infidelity on the subject with these 
qualifying words,—‘ One would not, 
to be sure, whistle in a gale of wind.” 
The reader will easily imagine that 
we do not allude to the superstition of 
the oldeh pane dre > lieved in 
spectres, fairies, other supernatu- 
ral apparitions. These airy squadrons 
have long routed, and are banish- 
ed to the cottage and the nursery. 
But there exists more than one spe- 
cies of superstition entirely distinct 
from that which sees phantoms, a dis- 
ease or weakness of the mind—not 
to be cured by Dr Alderson, or analy- 
zed by Dr Hibbert—amongst which 
is pre-eminent that which supposes 
our mind receives secret intimations 
of futurity by accidents which ap- 
pear mysteriously indicative of co- 
ming events, by impulses to which 
the mind seems involuntarily subject- 
ed, and which seem less to arise from 
its own reflections, than to be stamped 
and impressed on the thoughts by the 
agency of some being ;—this 
constitutes the peculiar superstition of 
the hero of the Omen. The events 
which he meets are all of a natural 
and ordinary character in themselves ; 
it is the sensations of the augur wd 
whom they are interpreted, » whi 
gives them an ominous character. 
This tendency to gaze beyond the 
curtain which divides us from futuri- 
ty, has been the weakness of many 
distinguished names. Buonaparte se- 
cretly believed in the influence of his 
star—Byron had more than one point 
of superstitious faith—Sheridan had 
that horror of doing anything on a Fri- 
day, which is yet commen among the 
r; and he took his late sag, 
away from Dr Parr’s school, because 
he had dreamed he had fallen from a 
tree and broken his neck. Other in- 
stances might be produced ; some are 
no doubt anes reget » entertain 
a strange and peculiar belief on i- 
cular subjects, looks like originality of 
thinking, or, at least, attracts atten- 
tion, like the wearing a new and whim- 
sical dress in order to engage public 
notice. But those whom we have 
named were too proud, and stood too 
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“* Why are we so averse to confess to 
how much we in secret ac- 

knowledge to ourselves, that we believe 
mind to be endowed with other fa- 
culties of perception than those of the 
corporeal senses? We deride with world- 
ly laughter the fine enthusiasm of the 
conscious spirit that gives heed and cre- 
dence to the metaphorical intimations of 
prophetic reverie, and we condemn as 


who is it that has not in the inscrutable 
abysses of his own bosom an awful wor- 
shipper, bowing the head and covering 
the countenance, as the dark harbingers 
of destiny, like the mute and slow pre- 
cursors of the hearse, marshal the advent 
of a coming woe ? 

“ It may be that the soul never sleeps, 
and what we call dreams, are but the en- 
deavours which it makes, during the 
trance of the senses, to reason by the 
ideas of things associated with the forms 
and qualities of those whereof it then 
thinks. Are not indeed the visions of 
our impressive dreams often but the me- 
taphors with which the eloquence of the 
poet would invest the cares and anxieties 
of.our waking circumstances and rational 
fears? But still the spirit sometimes re- 
ceives marvellous warnings ; and have we 
not experienced an unaccountable per- 
suasion, that something of good or of 
evil follows the visits of certain persons, 
who, when the thing comes to pass, are 
found to have had neither affinity with 
the circumstances, nor influence on the 
event? The hand of the horologe indexes 
the movements of the planetary universe ; 
but where is the reciprocal enginery be- 
tween them? 

“ These reflections, into which I am 
perhaps too prone to fall, partake some- 
what of distemperature and disease, but 
they are not therefore the less deserving 
of solemn consideration.—The heetical 
flush, the palsied hand, and the frenzy of 
delirium, are as valid, and as efficacious 
in nature, to the fulfilment of providen- 
tial intents, as the glow of health, in 
the masculine arm, and the sober induc- 
tions of philosophy.—Nor is it wise, in 
considering the state and frame of man, 
to overlook how much the universal ele- 
ment of disease affects the evolutions of 
fortune. Madness often babbles truths 
which makes wisdom wonder.” 


(July, 
The facts by which this theory is 
illustrated are few and simple, The 
author is hes those — * pense 
of being is derived from the i 
who do not look forward Aro 3 
splendid pictures of the future, but 
dote, with the constancy of infatua- 
tion, on those which exist in the gal- 
lery of memory. He does not form 
his eghguntores of the future by com- 
paring it with that which is present, 
ut by auguries derived from-events 
long snanoll aust deeply engraved upon 
the tablets of recollection. 

These are of a solemn mystic air 

and tragic character. His infant years 
recall a vision of a splendid mansion, 
disturbed by signs of woe and violence, 
and the joyous remembrances of his 
childish play are interrupted by recol- 
lection of a wounded gentleman, and 
a lady distracted by sorrow. There are 
traces of a journey—the travellers, 
says the author, 
“‘ arrive at the curious portal of a turret- 
ted manorial edifice : —I feel myself lifted 
from beside my companion, and fondly 
pressed to the bosom of a venerable ma- 
tron, who is weeping in the dusky twi- 
light of an ancient chamber, adorned 
with the portraits of warriors. A breach 
in my remembrance ensues; and then 
the same sad lady is seen reclining on a 
bed, feeble, pale, and wasted, while sor- 
rowful damsels are whispering and walk- 
ing softly around.” 

The author then finds himself resi- 
ding by the seaside, under c of an 
old lady. Herehe meetsa solitary stran- 
ger who resides in the neighbourhood, 
and notices the child with much and 
mixed emotion ; but being apparently 
recognized by Mrs Oswald, he di 
pears from the neighbourhood ; and 
Mrs Oswald, finding the boy retained 
deeper impressions concerning histh- 
fantine years than she thought desira- 
ble, sets out with the purpose of pla- 
cing him at school. In their journey 
they met a magnificent but deserted 
mansion ; and the manner in which 
the author describes the reflections 
thus awakened, forms a good specimen 
of = style and tone of the whole 
work. 


“In seeking my way alone back to the 
vestibule, I happened to enter a large 
saloon, adorned with pictures and migrors 
of 8 princely magnitude. Finding a¥ 
in error, I was on the point of r 
when my eye caught a marble table, ‘on 
which stood a French clock between two 
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gilded Cupids. The supporters of the 
table were curiously carved into such 
chimerical forms as belong only to heral- 
dry and romance. ' 

“ As I looked around at the splendid 
furniture with wonder and curiosity, some- 
thing in the ornaments of that gorgeous 
table arrested my attention, and made a 
chilly fear vibrate through my whole 
frame.’ I trembled as if a speetre of thie 
past had been before me, claiming the 
renovation of an intimacy and communion 
which we had held together in some pre- 
Adamite state of being. Every object in 
that chamber I had assuredly seen in an- 
other time; but the reminiscence which 
the sight of them recalled fluttered my 
innocent imagination with fear. 

“ A door, opposite to that by which I 
had entered, led to the foot of a painted 
marble staircase. I moved tremblingly 
towards it, filled with an unknown appre- 
hension and awe. I could no longer doubt 
I was in the same house where, in infancy, 
I had witnessed such dismay and sorrow ; 
but all was dim and vague ; much of the 
record was faded, and its import could 
not be read. The talisman of memory 
was shattered, and but distorted linea- 
ments could be seen of the solemn geni 
who, in that moment, rose at the sum- 
mons of the charm, and showed me the 
distracted lady and the wounded gentle- 
man, whose blood still stained the ala- 
baster purity of the pavement on which I 
was again standing.” 

He makes no stay at this mansion, 
but is placed at a private school, 
where he forms an acquaintance with 
Sydenham, the na son of a per- 
son of high rank, and down to 
his father’s house with him to d 
the holidays. Here occurs one of those 
touches of scenery and description, well 
drawn and not overcharged, which we 
consider as evincing the author’s taste 
as well as his powers. 

“ The old magnificence of the castle, 
a rude and vast pile, interested me for the 
two first days. 

* It stands on the verge of a precipice, 
which overshadows a smooth-flowing 
river. Masses of venerable trees surround 
it on the other three sides, from the midst 
of which huge towers, with their coronals 
of battlements, and clokes of ivy, look 
down upon the green and i 
of the valley, with the dark aspect of ne- 
cromancy, and the veteran scowl of ob- 
durate renown. It is indeed a place full 
of pawn ane romance. The mysterious 
stairs, the long hazy -galleries, are 
haunted by the ever-whispering spirits of 
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echo and silence ; and the portraits and 
tapestries of the chambers make chivalry 
come again.” 
Now, considering how much has been 
of late said about old castles, we think 
there is great merit indeed, ih convey 
ing, in a few and appropriate phrases, 
the poetical ideas connected with the 
subject. 
, At rea he meets : Oak- 
ey, in whom he recognizes the stran- 
ger of the sea-coast, and, considering 
it as certain that he must be connect- 
ed with the mysteries of his own fate, 
he forms, together with his young 
companion, a scheme to penetrate into 
the secret. This is disconcerted by the 


duke, Sydenham’s father, who im 
to his son information to be carefully 


concealed from the party poe 
concerned. The effect on their bo 
intimacy is natural and well descri' 
Upon Sydenham’s return from the in- 
terview with the duke, 

“ A spell was invoked upon his frank- 
ness; and while he appeared in no mea- 
sure less attached, yea, even while he 
showed a deeper feeling of affection for 
me, (for I often caught him looking at 
me with pity, till his eyes overflowed,) it 
was but too evident that he stood in awe 
of my unhappy destiny, ‘and beheld the 
spectre which ever followed me,—the 
undivulged horror, of which my conscious 
spirit had only the dim knowledge, that 
dread and bodements sométimes so won- 
derfully and so inexplicably give.” 

The author is removed successiv 
to Eton, and to Oxford ; but (whieh 
seems rather improbable), although 
indulged in a large scale of expense, 
he receives no communication respect 
ing his real fortune or rank in society. 
An eclaircissement on this point is pre- 
maturely forced forward, by one of 
those chances which govern human 
life. While he witnesses the play of 
Hamlet, the incidents of which sym- 
pathize with the gloomy forebodin 
of his own spirit, and with the recol« 
lections of his infancy, his eye sudden- 
ly falls on Mr Oakley ; and the emo- 
tions which that mysterious 
evinces, press upon him the conviction 
that his own history resembled that of 
Hamlet. — ** Shakespeare,” he ex- 
claimed to Sydenham, who, notwith- 
standing his reserve, was still his com- 
panion, ‘* has told me that my father 
was murdered.” 

* Sydenham grew pale, and lay back 
in his chair in astonishment, 
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“* Nay more,’ cried I, ‘he has told me 
that the crime was caused by my mother.’ 

“ Sydetiham trembled and rose from 
his seat, exclaiming, ‘ Is this possible ?” 

“<¢ Yes, and you have known it for 
years; and.that Mr Oakdale is the adul- 
terous assassin ?’”” 


This disco brings forth an ex- 
planation, which is undertaken by his 
maternal uncle, as he proves to be, 
General Oglethorpe. The author proves 
to be the heir of two considerable estates, 
and of those mansions which had im- 


one their appearance so strongly on 
is infantine imagination. His father 
had been killed er desperately hurt by 
Mr Oakdale, who had fted; his guilty 
mother had gone into farther irregula- 
rities. The veteran exacted a promise 
that he would never inquire after his 
mother ; and, after a visit to his ma- 
ternal seat, and to the ancient resi- 
dence of his father, the young man 
agrees to his uncle’s proposal that he 

ould go abroad for some years. 

“* Those who look to freits,” says 
the old Scottish proverb, with the 


sagacity which we boast as national, 
“ freits (that is omens) will follow 


The morbid sensibility of 
young Oglethorpe,—for such we sup- 
pose is his name, though never dis- 
tinctly mentioned,—detects allusions 
to his own misfortunes in incidents 
which he meets with on the road, and 
even inthe fantastic rack of clouds 
which drive along the sky. The rea- 
soning of a person who is disposed to 
read references to his own fate in what 

in heaven, or in earth around 
» is poetically given in the follow- 
ing passage : 

** Surely it is the very error of our na- 
ture, a fantasy of human pride, to suppose 
that.man can be wisely ruled by his rea- 
son. Are not all our sympathies and an- 
tipathies but the instructions of instinét 
—the guide which we receive direct, ori- 
ginal, and uncorrupted from Heaven ? 

“It may be, that we cannot, like 
choughs and ravens, and the other irra- 
tional and babbling oracles of change— 
being so removed by habit from the pris- 
tine condition of natural feeling—predict 
from our own immediate sensations, the 
coming of floods and of thunder-storms, 
nor scent, like the watch-dog, the smell 
of death, before the purple spot or the 
glittering eye have given sign of the fatal 
infection ; but have we not an inward 
sense that is often gladdened and sadden- 
ed by influences from futurity, as the 
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strings of the harp are prophetical of the 
mood and aspect of to-mofrow’?’ Shak- 
speare has exquisitely described his belief 
in this philosophy: - wm 
Doth tne trumpet to his purpone, penee 
And this hollow Whistling Ta leaves 
Fo a tempest and a blust’ring day. 
And I believe myseif to be , possessed of 
the faculty whose power consists of this 
hereafter sort of discernment ;—Syden- 
ham used to call it my genius.’ 


The subject of our tale is detain- 
ed at Hamburgh, by an acquaintance 
formed with an English officer of rank, 
General Purcel, and his lady, but chief- 
ly by the charms of their daughter Ma- 
ria. The beauty and accomplishments 
of this young lady, and stifl more the 
delicacy of her health, and the apparent 
frail tenure on which she holds these 
gifts, are calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on the heart of the youthful 
visionary, whose temperament was as 
melancholy as his feelings were tender. 
Of course he becomes the lever of Ma~- 
ria, but experiences the strongest and 
most startling opposition on the part of 
Mrs Purcel, who, seeming on the one 
hand much, and even passionately at« 
tached to her daughter's admirer, de« 
clares herself, - the —_ vehement- 
ly opposed to his suit. She is prevent~ 
ed from giving the grounds of her ob- 
jections by some of those interruptions 
which are usually employed in roman- 
ces to prolong the embarrassments of 
the dramatis persone, and which per- 
haps aré not in the present ‘case very 
artificially interposed. ~Considering, 
as it proves to be the case, that Mrs 
Purcel was the guilty mother of the 
hero of the tale, and thus witnessed 
the dreadful scene of her son making 
love to her daughter, it is impossible 
that she could have left to chance an 
explanation of such tremendous im- 
portance. So, however, it is; and 
General Purcel conceiving the objec- 
tions of his wife to be founded on some 
frivolous aversion, or yet more capri- 
cious, and perhaps guilty, attachment 
to the lover of Maria, gives his:‘consent 
to their private marriage. ‘General 
Oglethorpe is written to for his appro- 
bation. Instead of answering the letter, 
the veteran comes to town, to explain, 
doubtless, the fearful mystery; but ex- 
pires ere he Oe the’ task. 
The private marriage is then resdlved 
on,’ and is in the act of p ih 
the very church where the body of the 
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deceased General Oglethorpe had been 
just interred. 

‘“ That such an unnatural mixture of 
irreconeifable rites should ever have been 
consented to by a creafure so full of ten- 
derness and of such unparalleled delicacy 
a3 Maria, is riot the least wonder in out 
dismal story ; but she was fastened to the 
same chain by which I was drawn on. It 
was thetight by us that the horrible stra- 
tagem of joining the funeral and the wed- 
ding together would never be suspected 
by Mrs Pureel."’ 

But Mrs Purcel had heard the in- 
telligence. She bursts on the cere- 
mony, and astounds them by the out- 
ery, ™ Brother and sister—brother and 
sister ’’"—*¢ I heard no more,” conti- 
nues the ill-fated narrator ; “‘ the edi- 
fice reeled around me—and there is a 
hiatus in my remembrance—a chasm 
in my life.” The melancholy tale con- 
cludes thus: 


“Ten years have passed since that 
dreadful morning, and I have never open- 
éd my lips to inquire the issues of the 
event ; but one day, about two years ago, 
in visting the English cemetery at Lis- 
fon, F saw on a marble slab, which the 
weather or accident had already partly 
defaced, the epitaph of Maria. The re- 
mainder of my own story is but a tissue 
of aimless and objectless wanderings and 
moody meditations, under the anguish of 
the inherited curse.—But all will soon 
be over : —a tedious hectic that has long 
been consuming me, reluctantly and 
slowly, hath at last, within these few 
days, so augmented its fires, that I am 
conscious, from a sentiment within, I 
cannot survive another month; I have, 
indeed, had my warning. Twice hath a 
sound like the voice of my sister, startled 
my unrefreshing sleep: when it rouses 
peng third time, then I shall awake 
to die.” 


The objection readily occurs to this 
tale, that the events are improbable, 
and slightly tacked together ; but in 
these respects authors demand, and 
must receive, some indulgence. It is 
not perhaps possible, at the same time, 
to preserve consistency and probabili- 
ty, atid attain the interest of novelty. 
The teader must make the same al- 
lowandes for such , as are 


granted to the seenist, or decorator of 


the drama. We see the towers which 

are described as so solid in their 

structure, tremble as areudvanced 

or withdrawn, and we know the massy 

and eérth-fast rocks of the theatre are 

of no stronger material than painted 
Vou. XX. 
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pasteboard. But we gtant to the dra- 
matist that which must be granted, if 
wemean to allow ourselves the enjoy- 
tment of his art ; and a similar conven 
tion must be made with the authors of 
fictitious narratives, and forgiving the. 


want of solidity in the story, the read- 


er must be | a otere enough to 
7 only . the beauty reckon, the 

t isper! a , that 
the nature of tas tate and of the ca- 
tastrophe ischanged in the courseof the 
narration. We are at first led to ex- 
pect that the author had subjected the 
interest of his hero to that gloomy and 
inexorable mf Nel. ros: e, in whom 
the ancients be! » under the name 
of Destiny, or Fate, and that, likeOres- 
= or vaca — to be the desti- 
ned avenger of his er’s injuries, or 
of his mother’s egies Suh was the 
persuasion of the victim himself, as 
expressed in several , some of 
which we have quoted. But the course 
of the action, the point upon which 
our imagination been fixed, at the 
expense of some art, is altogether de- 
parted from. No more mention is 
matte of Mr Oakdale, and th a 
fatal influence continues to impel the 
destined sufferer into most horrible 
danger, yet it is of a kind different 
from that which the omens presaged, 
and which the hero himself, and the 
reader, on his account, was induced to 
expect. For ian he meets on his 
road to Harwich the funeral of a 
man who had been murdered, much in 
the same circumstances as those which 
attended the deathofhis own father,and 
which, while they indicate a bloody 
catastrophe to the story, bear no refe- 
rence to that which really attends it. 

But although these objections may 
be started, they affect, in a slight de- 
gree, the real merits of the work, which 
consist in the beauty of its language, 
and the truth of the descriptions in- 
troduced. Yet even these are kept in 
subordination to the main interest of 
a og which — hate Bae me- 
ancholy picture of an amiable young 
man, who has received a superstitious 
bias, imposed by original tempera- 
ment, as well as by the sorrowfalevents 
of his childhood. 
~ In this point ree of little 
consequence w presages oh 
which his dwells, concur with 
the event ; for the author is not refu- 
ting the correctness of such auguries, 
bat it the chatacter of one 
who believed in them. 

‘ Hi 
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Fhe tendency to such belief is, we 
believe, common to most men. There 
aré circumstances, and animals, and 
places, and sounds, which we are natu- 
rally led to connect with melancholy 
ideas, and thus far to consider as being 
ofevil augury. Funerals, churchyards, 
the howling of dogs, the sounds of the 
passing bell, are all of a gloomy cha- 
racter, and, calamitous, or at least un- 
pleasing in themselves, must lead, we 
are apt to suppose, to consequences 
capally unpleasing. He would be a 
stout sceptic who would choose, like 
the hero of our tale, to tack his wed- 
ding to the conclusion of a funeral, 
or even to place the representation of 
a death’s-head on a marriage-ring ; and 
yet the marriage might be a happy one 
in either case, were there not the risk 
that the evil omen might work itsown 
accomplishment by its effect on the 
minds of the parties. 

But besides the omens which arise 
out of natural associations, there are 
superstitions of this kind which we 


have from tradition, and which affect 

those who believe in them merely be- 

cause others believed before. We have 

all the nurse has taught of presages by 

sparkles from the fire, and signs from 
‘dental ci 


circumstances, which, how- 
ever they have obtained the character 
originally, have been at least generally 
received as matters of ominous pre- 
sage ; and it is wonderful in how many, 
and how distant countries, the com- 
mon sense, or rather the common non- 
sense, of mankind, has attached the 
same ideas of mishap to circumstances 
which appear to have little relation to 
it; and not. less extraordinary to dis- 
cover some angient Roman superstition 
existing in ne obscure vil uand 
surprising the antiquary as-much as 
when he has the pee uck to detect 
an antique piece of sculpture or_in- 
scription on the crumbling walls of a 
decayed Scottish church. __ 
Day-fatalism, which has been so 
much illustrated by the learned and 
eredulous Aubrey, or that recurring 
coincidence which makes men connect 
their good and evil fortunes with par- 
ticular days, months, and years, is ano- 
ther of the baits by which Superstition 
angles for her vassals. These fazali- 
ties, which seem to baffle calculation, 
resemble, in fact, what is common} 
called a run of luck, or an extraordi- 
nary n of good or evil, beyond 
hope or expectation. Such irregulari- 


[sSuly, 
ties in the current of eventsare neces- 
sary to prevent human bei 

lifting the veil of futurity. If the or- 
dinary chances of fortune were not 
occasionally deranged, or set aside by 
those unexpected caprices of her power, 
Demoivre and bis pupils might -ap- 
proach nearly to the rank of pro- 

ets. 


In a third species of presage, our own 
mind, as we have hinted, becomes our 
oracle, andeither from thedreamsof the 
night, or the recollections of the day, 
we feel impressed with the belief that 
good or evil is about to befall us. We 
are far from absolutely scorning this 
species of divination, since we are con- 
vinced that in sleep, or even in pro- 
found abstraction, the mind may ar- 
rive at conclusions which are justin 
themselves, without our being able to 
perceive the process of thought which 
produced them. The sin: stories 
told about dreams corresponding to the 
future event, are usually instances and 
illustrations of our meaning. A gen- 
tleman, for instance, is sued for a ruin- 
ous debt, with the accumulation of in- 
terest since his father’s time. . He is 
persuaded the claim had been long 
settled, but he cannot, after the ut- 
most search, recover the document 
which should establish the payment. 
He was about to set out for the capi- 
tal, in order to place himself at the 
mercy of his creditor, when, on the 
eve of his journey, he dreams a 
dream. His father, he thought, came 
to him and asked the cause of his me- 
lancholy, and of the preparations which 
he was making for his journey ; and 
as the appearance of the dead excites 
no surprise in a dream, the visionary 
told the phantom the cause of his dis- 
tress, and mentioned his conviction 
that this ruinous debt had been al- 
ready settled. ‘ You are right, my 
son, was the answer of the vision; 
‘* the money was paid by me in my 
lifetime. Go to such a person, for- 
merly a practitioner of the law, now 
retired from business, and remind him 
that the papers are in his hands. If 
he has forgetten the circumstance of 
his having been employed by me.on 
that occasion, for he was not my or- 
dinary agent, say to him, that he may 
remember it by the token that there 
be a noe about i 
change for a double Port ie 
Hy settled my account “— iim.” 
The vision was correct in all points. 
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trimonial injury, a supernatural warn- 
ing was deigned, which the fate of 
empires has not drawn forth? This 
we find hard to credit. Or are we, on 
the other hand, to believe, that such 
coincidences between dreams an: the 
events which they presage, arise from 
mere accident, and that a vision so 
distinct, and a result which afforded 
it so much corroboration, were mere- 
iy the effect of Me 8 mare ro and 

appened by mere chance, just as two 
dice Seppen accidentally to cast up 
doublets? This is indeed possible, but 
we do not think it entirely philo- 
sophical. But our idea is different 
from both the alternative solutions 
which we have mentioned. Every 
one is sensible, that among the stuff 
which dreams are made of, we can 
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recognise broken and disjointed rem- 
nants of forgotten realities which dwell 
imperfectly on the memory. We 
are of opinion, therefore, that, in 
this and similar cases, the sleeping 
imagination is actually | its 
web out of the broken realities of ac- 
tual facts. The mind, at some early 
period, had been, according to the 
story, 2 with a streng belief 
that the debt had actually been paid, 
which belief must-have arisen from 
some early convictions on the subject; 
of which the nd-work was de- 
eayed. But in the course of the watch- 
es of the night, fancy, in her own time 
and manner, dresses up the faded ma- 
terials of early recollection. The idea 
of the father once introduced, natu- 
rally recalls to memory what the 
dreamer, at some forgotten period, 
had actually heard from his parent ; 
and by this clue he arrives at-the 
truth of a fact, as he might have done 
at the result of a calculation, though 
without comprehending the mode by 
which he arrived at the truth. . 
The subject, if prosecuted, would 
lead very far, and farther 
than is warranted by the subject of 
these remarks. It is possible, how~ 
ever, we may one dey return to it. 


Ramed one of a party.commissioned 





TaLes oF THE WEDDING. 
No. ITI. 
A WEDDING UNDER GROUND. 


Ir is the fate of modest merit to be overlooked in this “* working-day world ;” 
and, in my enumeration of the dramatis persone of our “‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” I believe I omitted to mention one of the most interesting, as well as 
the most highly gifted, viz. a young German mineralogist, who was to be, at 
an early hour the following morning, the travelling companion of the little 
Baron, on a tour through the north of Europe. 

His uncommon taciturnity, and shrinking timidity of manner, seeured for 
him an exemption from the ordeal of narration, till 7 had excused myself on 
the score of my extreme youth and ignorance of the world when I arrived at 
Geneva’; and till the banker’s son had sheltered himself under the plea of never 
having quitted his native city, not very fertile in adventure, and every incident 
of which was too well known to the audience to form the subject of a “‘ veillée 
du chateau.” All eyes then turned to the geologist ; and the first spark which 
accident taught the savage to draw from the cold pebble under his feet, could 
hardly have caused him more surprise than we experienced, on beholding the 
latent fire which blazed ‘out’in the keen blue eye of the disciple of Werner, 
i earns as much at home in the bowels of the earth as fishes are proverbi- 
ally said to be in the water,) while giving ts, from ocular demonstration, the 
history of a Wedding under Ground.’ — oor eae: ; 


Qwn_ the conclusion of ni studies at 


e Europe, to proeure, information re- 
the mineralogical college of Freyberg, specting recent discoveries, and col~ 
Iwas made very happy by being lect specimens for the Museum. __ 
No. one, but a. mineralogist, can 
to visit the most celebrated mines of imagine the heart-felt pleasure with 
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gorgeous spectacles the eye can wit- 
ness, as well as the phase horrors 
in can paint, it certainly was 
not in quest of romantic adventure 
I penetrated their fathomless 


. Such, however, in countries where 
the mines are employed as places of 

ishment, are by no means uncom- 
mon ; and I never shall forget the im- 
pression produced on my mind by the 
celebrated history of Count Alberti’s 
confinement in the horrible quicksilver 
mines of Idria, as narrated to me.on 


by a grey-headed miner, in 
} PON fldhced it had occurred. 
the rank and favour of pea 
accomplished young nobleman, a 
the dismal transition from the splen- 
of a court, and the smiles of an 
, to condemnation for life to 
Seeotion drudgery of the most 
péstiferous nature, to his history 
a deeper and more terrific interest than 
can attach to the comparatively ob- 
scure adventures of the pair of youth- 
ful lovers, the denouement of whose 
little romance it was my good fortune 
to withess in the Hungarian mines of 
Schemnitz, I must trust to your in- 
dulgence, and the singularity of the 
scene of these nuptials, to atone for 
..- Besides that superior order of nobles, 
or magnates, who, from wealth and 
extent of ions, are more than 
nominal princes, there exists in Hun- 
a of almost equally noble 
d, but dilapidated fortunes, who, 
disdaining all professions save that of 


| to them, they are eagerly 
courted by that, till lately, oppressed 
and contemned class, who cheerful 


make large sacrifices to act i 
them. 


There was in S—— a beautiful girl, 


Ig, purses. 
Among these the heart of Ide Ste» 
phanoff soon declared in favour of €a- 
simir Yaninsky, ene of the first and 
most ardent of her suitors, and just 
such a gay, gallant sprig of nobility 
as was likely to make a deep impresy 
sion on the daughter of a grave and 
penurious trader. 
Although the sole patrimony of 
Casimir was his sword, there were 
circumstances which inclined old Ste- 
phanoff to concur in his daughter's 
preference of the youth over others 
similarly situated. There was stills 
amall estate in the family, and the ele 
der brother of Casimir, though mar- 
ried, was childless. Here was somes 
thing of a reversionary prospect; and 
as Casimir was unquestionably the 
most rising young man among Ida's 
suitors, she and her father, duri 
some happy months, saw him wi 
the same favourable eye. His consent 
was formally given, and a time not 
very far distant fixed for the mar- 
riage, when a nobleman, who had 
been for many years absent from his 
estate in the neighbourhood of S——, 
unexpectedly returned, and, having 
accidentally seen Ida at a village fes- 
tival, made to her father such dazaling 
overtures as entirely overset the old 
Jew’s fidelity to his previous e - 
ments, and even his regard for the 
feelings of his daughter. What these 
were, on being informed of the 
posal, may be better imagined a 
ibed. Graf Metzin was an elders 
ly man, of peculiarly forbidding ap» 
ance and austere manners; and 
ving already contrived to get rid of 
two wiyes, he had brought with him 
a sort of Blue-Beard reputation, by 
no means calculated to win the affecr 
tions of even a disengeged maiden. 
But then he was not only rich, but 
omega, cuales credit at court; 
and returned to Hungary with e 
degree of delegated influence, if not 
positive authority, which rendered his 
alliance infinitely desirable to a man 
in trade. ; 
) noff, though standing ‘suf- 
ficiently in awe of the fiery Yaninsky 
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ture permitted, he strove to reconcile 
the high-spirited girl to her state of 
durance. What she felt did not tran- 
spire beyond the enchanted walls ; but 
Casimir moved heaven and earth to 
procure her release, and was only re- 
strained by sincere affection for the 
child, from wreaking his vengeance on 
her i 
D. 

was conscious of deserving, Stephanoff 
fei to be inconsolable for the loss 
of his , and solicited permis- 
sion to im her by foree ; but the 
local authorities, overawed by Graf 
Metzin, and indeed apprised privately 
that he acted in concert with her 
father, to break meee idle ee 
tween two unadv oung q 
declined interfering, far it became 
evident that the farce would soon end, 
like so many others, in the marriage 
of the chief actors. 

ae ‘ewe a Te 4 
avert, means yon 
his reach, he was not deaf to the 
demon, who, in eoke absence, threw 
in his way some of a very opposite 

; rged almost to madness 


{some af ' 
— in the ws mg parts 
yngary,) to engraft on their pre- 
viously formed plan of plundering his 
rival’s castle, rescue of his be- 
trothed, duriag the confusicn of the 
attack. The morality. and loyalty.of 
this pare vey oy sn : in 
uestion ; but there is in these 
countries «sufficient staack of berbar- 
ism to make retaliation be considered 
perfectly justifiable ; and a young man 
just robbed of his mistress, may per- 


cessary absence with part of his house- 
hold, in attendance on a 
assembly. The hagard of the enter- 
ise was considerable, as Graf Metzin 
a tolerably numerous establish- 
ment ; however, their attachment was 
not deemed such as to prompt a very 
vigorous resistance, and the young 
temporary bandit, and his more prac- 
tined associates, marched gaily to the 
assault. 

There had, however, been treachery 
somewhere ; for in passing a 
thick egy: the skirts of wet oo 
property, they were interce a 
troop of soldiers, (who had long ne 
aware of the existence of the a 
and on the look-out for them,) and 
with the exception of one or two, were 
surrounded and made prisoners. ’ 

Yaninsky, in thus joining, at the 
instigation of passion and despair, a 
band of robbers, had so far remember- 
ed his own and his family’s honour, 
as to exact from his comrades, in case 
of any disaster, the most implicit vow 
of secrecy as to his real name and con- 
dition ; he therefore suffered himself 
to pass as one of the band, but his 

an fad the testimony of even his 

ened companions to his compara- 

tive innocence, marked him for the 

milder punishment of the mines, while 

the captain and one or two more, (who, 
to say truth, little deserved 


within three or four days’ journey of 


S——, end among their frequent vi- 
sitants, hope whispered one might-ere 
— found to communicate tidings 
of his personal safety, and unabated 
constancy. 
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he prisoners was de- 
cided at the capital of the district, 
she suffered agonies of suspense, 
which half inclined her to avow her 
suspicions, and redeem, by the sacri- 
fice of her own hand, that life, which 
she was sure Casimir would not stoop 
to purchase at the expense of his 
honour. 

At length her pene , though 
still courteous jailor, brought her the 
almost welcome intelligence of the 
sentence of death pronounced upon 
three ringleaders, (none of whom, being 
men advanced in life, and of well- 
known atrocity, could possibly be 
Casimir, ) and of the condemnation for 
various periods to the mines, of the 
rest, among whom, her heart whisper- 
ed, he would certainly be found. 

To effect her escape and join him, 
became now her sole object. To re- 


place herself under the inefficient and 


rotection of her father, 
' new, be fruitless, as, from 
the tenor of his few letters since her 
captivity, she saw he was at least an ac- 
complice in it, and might enforce her 
hated marriage with an urgency which 
would leave her in the end no alterna- 
tive but a flight, less disgraceful from 
the power of a ravisher, than from a 
father’s ostensible protection. Her 
nurse, who, in all but mental cultiva- 
tion, had ormed a mother’s part 
towards the early orphan, and who 
Joved her with all a mother’s fondness, 
entered into her views with almost 

thful enthusiasm, and a plan at 


. suggested itself for accomplish- 


ing her escape. mes 
All parts of Hungary, it is well 
known, swarm with gipsies ; and no- 
where, perhaps, is that migratory 
ace more largely tolerated and less 
. Bands of them are gene- 
ly in some degree settled, as far as 
their habits permit, on each consider- 
able estate ; and, forbearing from all 
-depredations on that privileged terri- 
‘tory, enjoy a sort of tacit countenance 
the proprietor. Metzin, as an 
alien from his country, and a harsh 
repulsive character, was no great fa- 
vourite among his Zingari, whom he 
forbade to enter his castle, and banish- 


(July, 
ed from some of their immemorial 
haunts. , 

Old Natalia, little doubting that 
amid this acute and vindictive tribe 
she might secure coadjutors, could she 
once open a communication with them, 
feigned gradually to lend a more will- 
ing ear to Graf Metzin’s endeavours 
to conciliate her, and to be won over 
by his arguments in favour of the 
match with her nursling. 

She then confided to him that much 
of Ida’s pertinacious adherence to her 
engagement with Casimir, arose 
an early hecy of one of the gifted 
race of Zingari, that she would marry 
a younger son of the best blood in 
Hungary, and, after many trials, would 
lead with him a long and happy life ; 
and suggested, that, from a mind na- 
turally inclined to superstition, the 
impression could only be effaced by a 
counter prediction by a yet more expe- 
rienced and authoritative sibyl. Such 
a one, she knew, was to be found 
among the Count’s territorial Egyp- 
tians, and in return for the communi- 
cation, she received, as she expected, 
a commission to talk over the old bel- 
dame, and put into her mouth such an 
oracular response as should:suit the 
P of her lord. 

Delighted with this first step to- 
wards liberty, and satisfied that the 
prophetess owed the Count a sufficient 
grudge to enter cheerfully into any 
scheme to outwit him ; Natalia held 
with her a long conference, during 
which she found in Miriam a ecoad- 
jutress beyond her most sanguine 

opes. It was agreed that, to prevent 
suspicion, the siby! should at first con- 
fine herself to giving, in presence of 
the Count, mysterious intimations of 
his happy destiny, and afterwards so- 
licit opportunitics to confirm in pri- 
vate the impression on the still waver- 
ing mind of the young betrothed. 

Ida, duly prepared for the farce, 
received the gipsy at first with con- 
tempt and indignation, but, as if irre- 
sistibly overpowered by the solemn 
eloquence of the skilful fortune- teller, 
gradually listened with more compla- 
cency to her gorgeous promises of a 
wealthy, as well as noble spouse, un- 
bounded honour, and a numerous pro- 
geny, contrasted with a faithless and 
penniless lover, doomed by the desti- 
nies to a violent and premature death. 
Sufficient remaining incredulity. was. 
of course manifested to render future 
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visits necessary, but the Count, though 
unsuspicious of any plot, did not yet 
feel confidence enough in the staunch- 
ness of his Zingari ally, to trust her 
with any possible revocation of her 
oracle. He therefore chose to be pre- 
sent when she again entered the cas- 
tle, and this obliged her to exert some 
ingenuity in communicating to Ida the 
positive intelligence she had that day 
received, of Casimir’s actual sojourn 
in the Mines of Schemnitz. 

In addition, therefore, to all her 
former asseverations, that the stars 
had irrevocably decreed the union of 
Ida with a rich and adoring suitor, 
she advanced towards her, and resum- 
ing her hand with an air of peculiar 
solemnity, exclaimed, in a manner 
fully calculated to excite her attention, 
“ It has this day heen revealed to me, 
that when you again meet your perfi- 
dious lover, it will not be upon earth !” 

These ominous words at first made 
Ida start, but the gipsy’s earnest 
tone and gesture, and an almost imper- 
ceptible glance of her wild dark eye, 
taught her to look for a less obvious 
meaning ; and, with a joyful alacrity, 
from which the Count drew the most 
flattering hopes, she exclaimed, in re- 
ply, “* Well, mother ! I see you are a 
promnear indeed ! there is nothing, 

owever deep, which you cannot fa- 
thom !”—The gipsy, thus made aware 
that she was understood, ingratiated 
herself so far with the Count, by her 
adroitness, as to procure free ingress 
to the chateau ; stipulating, however, 
for permission to bring with her an 
orphan grandson, from whom she 
never willingly separated, as he was 
apt, when out of her restraining pre- 
sence, to get into mischief, besides 
which, his musical powers on the 
hurdy-gurdy and Jew’s harp, would, 
she was sure, serve to dissipate Ida’s 
remaining melancholy, and pave the 
way for a new love. 

Miriam generally contrived to pay 
her visits towards the dusk of evening, 
a time when she said the mind was 
more open to mysterious impressions, 
and the influence of the stars (which 
even, while she thus tampered with 
their supremacy, she more than half 
believed) ‘peculiarly powerful. She 
and her grandson insensibly became 
such privileged personages as to pass 
in and out from the turret assigned to 
Ida and her nurse, without exciting 
any observation ; and no sooner was 
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this the case, than Miriam and Nata- 
lia began to put in execution their 
project of transforming Ida into a er 
tolerable fac simile of young Zekiel, 
by means of the well-known gipsy” 
d a relia and a ot of boy's 
clothes, introduced piece by piece, un- 
der his grandame’s Nattered mantle. 

The resemblance was quite sufficient 
to have deceived more suspicious ob- 
servers, and Ida’s fears for any possi-, 
ble evil consequences to her poor se- 
cond self being obviated by seeing him 
safely descend a oe eae with all 
the agility of his tribe, and swim the 
moat with the ease of an amphibious 
animal, she with a heating heart and 
trembling limbs followed her gipsy 
conductress to the gates. Natalia, 
who could. with no ape difficulty 
have found a pretext for accompany- 
ing her beyond them, insisted with 
maternal devotion on remaining be- 
hind to carry on for a day or two the 
farce of the supposed illness of her 
charge, and gain time for the fugitive 
to reach the mines. 

Once arrived there, she strongly ad- 
vised Ida to reveal her sex and condi- 
tion} to the Bergrichter, or director, a 
humane and benevolent man, th 
whose interposition she trusted Casi- 
mir’s release and her union with him 
might be effected, oe the power 
of Graf Metzin, and the paramount 
influence of parental authority, migh 
render it a hazardous measure. - 4 
however, once happily beyond the ha- 
ted walls, could ink of nothing but 
increasing her distance from 
and was disposed to consider the deep- 
est mine in Hungary with her lover a 
welcome refuge from tyranny above 
ground. She was too sanguine and 
inexperienced to foresee the many dif- - 
ficulties in her path, or even her own 
wantof resolution to brave them, when 
it should come to the point; and it 
was not till conducted by Miriam with- 
in a short distance of the mines, and 
instructed by her to act the part of a 
gipsy boy, a runaway from his tribe 
for sw ill treatment, that her 
heart died within her, and she half 
wished herself even: at Metzinska 
again ! * 

_ When ushered into. the presence of 
the director, the half-formed project 
of confession quickly expired u 
lips, unequal alike to utter either the 
truth or the falsehood she had medi- 
tated. Had his manners been less 





64 
cnt and encouraging, she must in- 
ly have sunk beneath his glance ; 
aud had the dye on her skin been one 
nt less: deep, blushes must have 
Beereyed her. The tears, however, 
* she shed abundantly, only 
seetned to attest the truth of the inco- 
herent story she at length faltered out, 
of a cruel other, and dislike to a 
life ; but the compassion they 
éxcited had nearly frustrated all her 
filans, by inducing the director to pro- 
pose easy labour and personal attend- 
atice above d to so zoune acrea- 
ture, ins of the confined air and 
laborious drudgery of the mine. 

Never did poor culprit more ardent- 
ly petition for release from that Cim- 
merian bondage than Ida now did to 
be itted to endure it ; and here 

n the plea ae bar awakened 

~possession taught her to urge, in 
the ee cee of bree | trace ome 
kidnapped by her gipsy relatives, foun 
ample Gexcdboruon from the wild 
alarm which really filled her bosom, 
and lent energy to her supplications. 
Nor syd = dhe ge ebay in as- 
serting, that above ground, for some 
time at least, she could not for a mo- 
ment fancy herself safe. 

Yielding, therefore, to her childish 
but a cence kgs. cog hamane 
director promised to carry her down 
himself to the mine of N——, which, 
from its difficulty of access, and con- 

ble distance from the more open 

d frequented ones of that celebrated 
district, was appropriated to the invo- 
hontaty residence of convicts, and was 
rendered, by the same circumstances, 
a safer abode for Ms re st = those 

» Nay, almost exca- 
orang where royalty self has fre- 
quently penetrated in commodious 
eqttipages, by an almost imperceptible 
descent, and where the daily and hour- 
fy egress of thousands of free labour- 
ers of both sexes would have lent dan- 
gerous facilities either for the escape 
of the criminal, or the recognition of 
the innocent. 

. The mine of N—— was as yet ac- 

cessible only by the a and often 

hazardous conveyance of the bucket ; 

and fancy may easily picture the dread 
and horror with which a timid girl, 

even under the animating influerice of 
_ Kove and , found herself suspend- 

ed over *s centre, and lowered in- 

to its almost fathomless abysses. 

* She had already desce nded, by steep 
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and slippery ladders, for neatly a hun- 
dred feet, without entirely losing the 
welcome glimmer of receding day, 
when, at a huge door, whose dingy 
aspect seemed fitted for an entrance 
into the infernal regions, she perceived 
two figures, half naked, and as black 
as ink, each of whom held in his hand 
a faggot of lighted fir, and, thus 
equipped, might have passed for one 
of Pluto’s pages. 

By thesé appalling satellites, thie 
director and Nis trembling protegée 
were invested with dresses of conge- 
nial blackness, and, amid deafening 
shouts and muttered ejaculations, I'da 
found herself suddenly seized by one 
of the goblin grooms, who, unceremo- 
niously throwing a rope round her, 
prepened to fasten her to the slight- 
ooking bucket, which, with dizzy hor- 
ror, she saw swinging in mid air, to 
receive her and her rude conductor. 

It required a thought of Casimir to 
induce her to enter the frail vehicle 
within which she was ordered to seat 
herself, while the Stygian guide, mere- 
ly resting on the edge, held the ro 
with one hand, and with a pole in the 
other kept the bucket clear of the nu- 
merous projections which might have 
proved fatal to its safety. ere was 
an awful pause of a few moments ere 
the machinery above was put in mo- 
tion to accelerate their descent, during 
which the miner, secretly enjoying 
his companion’s silent terror, cried, 
** Cheer up, my little fellow! we shall 
be at the bottom in 4 trice; that is 
(crossing himself), if it please St Ni- 
cholas to give us a good journey. But 
we always make new comers fast to 
the bucket since the ugly accident 
which befel a poor little girl, some 
half dozen years ago. She had a lover 
in the mine, it would séem, and; poor 
simple thing! nothing would serve her 
but she must be down to seek him.”— 
(Here they. began to descend with al- 
most breathless rapidity. )}—‘ She liad 
either no guide, or one as awkward as 
herself: so, you see, the bucket was 
caught and upset by that point of rock 
we ate just passing, and the poor girl 
ere out on yondet narrow shelf 

yw, where she clung, God knows 

how, oe Bett peers anh hour, ro 
we get efs spli together, a 

ger her off more dead than alive. 

ou may bélieve it was her lover who 

brought down his frightened turtle ; 

he got a pardon, and she a pénsiod; 

10 





a it peel ie de ee ee | 


ai 


we 


nme to still greater 

saluted by burning exha- 

lations from the: furnaces and forges 
used for: a cr whose heat 
scarce permitted t 
scantiest clothing—now 


workmen to bear 
almost 


colnet al this labour, andof the hy- 
draulic engines for drying and venti- 
the mine, together with the 
horri which from time to 
time rushed past her with torches in 
their hands, er Ida for a moment 
doubt whetlier she had not descended 
rathet too mear to Tartarus. 
_ Emotions so new and strange were, 
however, soon absorbed in stillstronger 
dread of not meeting Casimir, or of a 
premature discovery from his hasty 
montpitien of her im. cireumstances 
erpowering. Feeling, however, 
prety conden chat her disguise would 
her for the present from even 
a lover’s eye, she made a strong effort, 
and endeavoured to summon to her 
own aid the courage requisite for sus- 
taining the coenaaia of her beloved 
Yaninsky’s mpmiietiog condition. 
The director-in-chief, whom chance 
had alone brought this day to. visit 
the mine of N-——-, and, whose stay 
below was necessarily brief, consign- 
ed. dda, on leaving the mine, to the 
resident overseer (a person fortunate- 
ly. for.; oem if of advanced. years and 
Vor. XX. 


of course, as a’ father’ vbetainr 
co the ame ompcree thine that 
- “1 is vagrant education 
in him suffers as ietle ee 
panible from temporary intercourse 
with your ‘reprobate crew, am 
‘whom you have y some m 
‘offender conscientious ‘to look 
after a boy. When the danger of pur- 
— his ‘tribe has subsided, you 
may send him to me at Schemnitz, 
where I will enter him a student at the 
Sari fay opera ise 
i, KI on’ 
the meet rn f ery ‘dissimula- 
‘iitcegh a a a 
ourn in 
mine of N——!” Anbihescilone Hose. 
— we me 9 wt Ida hailed’ beg 
eering presage 
‘Evening was far’ eltgnced-winkhthie 
rw alone in —— hail with 
inspector, deriving cou- 
rs oe his — behaviour, she 
timidly requested leavé to aecompan 
him i his rounds through the mar | 
and less: dismal  where"she 
was to commence her task on the mort 
row. ‘They had travérsed the 
part neem 
out her recognizing a warthy 
groups, who pusvesdl theit sicote dak 
ow well-known form mf of Cs Casimir, | 
Ida’s fears began to nate over 
her hopes, when the overseer, tarn- 
ing into a new , bade her ob- 
serve its direction, ‘certain marks 
on the roof and pillars of ore; b 
which it was distinguished. *‘!Here;” 
said: he, “‘ I. ehiefly intend» you to 
pursue your oceupation. The young 
miner who superintends this gallery 
is, though a convict, of superior mat- 
ners and regular conduct, and I know 
not nae nan map Lantonsshaeinae 
of age may be trusted with so 
little danger of evil communication.” 
So saying they advanced ; anth at 
the further end of the’ dimly-lighted 
vault, ida, with almost irte 
emotion, deseried Casimir busily en 
gaged in directing half-a-dozen men 
to remove a large mass of extraneous 
matter, which im ‘the further 
progress of the shaft: Ida *involna- 
I 
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wares it 1 be‘ at your 
ill repent it.”— 
ven forbid!” thought Tda. 
Who would be so superfluous as to 
describe Ida’s feelings, while the hasty 
and incurious glance of Casimir rested 
on her metamorphosed form, and his 
cold, yet gentle voice, uttered words 
of ing and encouragement to the 
gipsy boy? Who cannot fancy her 
impatience while the awk- 
ward miners tardily obeyed the direc- 
tions of Casimir, and its almost un- 
height, as she watched their 
steps along the corri- 
lingered 


i 
[ 


nw 


2 


« 
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half feared he would follow 
parched lips could utter his name in 
an almost inaudible whisper. 

‘(Lew as it was, it found an echo in 
the heart of Casimir. He looked up 
like one awakened from a dream ; 


ore her 


‘caught one glance of a radiant eye 
which sorrow could not quench ian 
art disguise, and swift as t was 
in the arms of Ida! Who that had 
seen that wild and long embrace in 
which the swarthy miner held the 
gipsy boy, had dreamed that under 
é lowly weeds were shrouded the 
— a _ noblest blood in 
ungary, a oveliest of its high- 
souled, though low-born coaleast? 
~ After the first fow m 


to consider the singular and distress- 
ing situation in which love for him 


(July, 
had placed his bride, : and: to ‘bless 
Heaven forthe ne: relief \af- 
forded under it by the intended kind- 
ness and of the i 5 
and the society of his infant boy.: Dhis 
he briefly explained to Ida, as. they 
slowly and pelactan tle approached the 
great where the miners were mus-~ 
tered, previous to the return to upper 
= of all save the — ep alone 
t under nd) and the evening 
meal of the Fetter. is 
Ida shrunk from the bare idea of 
appearing in the rude assembly ; but 
Casimir — allowing the miners 
who had been present when the di- 
rector delivered her to his charge, to 
precede them by a few minutes, and 
thereby preclude embarrassing inqui- 
ries) conjured her; to take courage, 
and not betray by unnecessary fears 
a secret which love itself had nearly 
failed to penetrate. In efforts.to over- 
eome this natural repugnance, time 
had insensibly elapsed, when a shrill 
whistle echoing through the galleries, 
seemed to strike Yaninsky with a sud- 
den agony of terror, wholly unac- 
countable to Ida, whom he hurried 
a a breathless — which 
inquiry im They 
had woogie but a Sabelsieny when 
a tremendous explosion burst on Ida's 
ear, like re erash of an absolutel 
impendi nderbolt, accompani 
too, =e sudden glare, which il- 
lumed thé whole subterranean terri- 
tory, but in an instant vanished, lea- 
ving them in total darkness, the con- 
cussion of the air having ex i 
ed the:torches. This darkness was 
interrupted only by the fitful flashes 
from succeeding discharges, of which 
the light lasted only for a moment, 
while the sound was long and terri-~ 
bly reverberated by a thousand echoes. 
e vaults cracked, the earth shook, 
the arched recess into which Casimir 
on the first alarm had instinctively 


dragged Ida, trembled on its roeky 
base 


i To her, the noise of the bursting 
rocks, the sulphureous smoke in which 
she was enveloped, and the sense of 
suffocation it occasioned, s 

idea of some awful natural convulsion ; 
and though life had seldom been sweet- 
er than during the few preceding mo- 
ments, yet death with Casimir lost 
half its terrors; but to him, who knew 
the artificial cause of the mimic thun- 
der, and its imminent danger to:those 
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unprotected from its effects, who knew, 
sekeupesid'h tia Tda-to the peril of ‘“s 
to 

by the actual workmanship iw 

his own hands, Che few enindites durin 

which the awful scene lasted seem 
an age of anxiety and terror. The 
mute devotion with which she clung 
to his side, and resi herself to 
a the result of so 
terrific an adventure, cummed the re- 
morse he felt for having endangered 
«life. so invaluable ; and it was not 
till all fears mmameieivent silence 
again resumed ; that he found 
breath toexplain to Ida, that the pe- 


culiarly po nature of the 
strata in this mine, rendered frequent 
blasting with gu a necessary ; 
and that the period usually chosen for 
this hazardous operation, was daring 
the meals of the workmen, when they 
were exem from da by bein 
collected ol safe ona anne halle 
Towards ‘this they now proceeded, 
through the gloom by the rade 
mirth of the guests, who rallied Ca- 
simir on his su of amu- 
sing himself with the terrors of bis 
young protégé. The imperfect light 
favoured Ida’s efforts to encounter, 
with es ‘output oe Na 
seru as the fat and Ahungr 
ouptae leisure to bestow ; but x 
vs ar till the motley group, assem- 
bled around the rudé ae were tho- 
rough] engrossed by their repast, that 
she eavared to lee her’ downcast 
eyes, and ‘as they wandered in pity 
or disgust over the ferocious or the ab- 
ject amid his lawless associates, to rest, 
at length, with unmingled admiration 
on the noble form and coun- 
tenance of her lover. She thought she 
had never seen him to such eee ot 
not eve when, gaily running his riehly 
, with a plumed brow 
and ‘a gli vest, he shone (in her 
es ‘at least’) i — in a ¢ 
m proud at the opening 
of the Diet! And it was love, love for 
Ida; that had robbed the’ brow of its 
plume, and the vest of its bravery ; 
‘y, and sadder ‘still, the ehieek of its 
‘and ‘the eye of its: radiance : 
but what are these to the mute elo- 
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nance to remain a moment longer’ in’ 
the Pandemonium he inhabited for’ 
her sake, that Ida tore herself’ from 
her lover to obey the summons of the 


) Far mca Pf Ml te apn 


fn Sahla, who had iby onan from’ 
own country neralogieal’ 
reputation of rs Ae! he and engaged 
for a short period to superintend some: 
new workings in the mine of N——~, 

and introduce processes of his inven- 
tion peculiarly applicable’ to the wee 
ture of the strata. - 

As they went along, the tender fas 
ther could not forbear expatiating with 
parentaldelight on his child. *“ Adolf,” 
said he, ** is wild with joy at the idea 
of having a companion. Poor little 
fellow, I rashly, perhaps, promised his 
dying mother never to part from ‘him; 
and foolish compliance with that pro- 
mise has made me keep him’ with me 
even here; where, though we" have 
been three weeks under ‘ground, ‘his 
health, thank God, has‘been excellent, 
though his spirits have cauban aead to 
fail latterly, fee a at nights 
the fooli he hears» rete the 
miners of Cobolds and Bergmannchen. 
Do, Zekiel, try and get them out of his 
little head’: But, hark ye, do not give 
him’ any of your Zingari ‘notions ‘of 
palmistry and divination in their stead, 
else the remedy will be ‘works than the 
disease !” 

Ida could only shake her head, staid 


to trust her voice with a ipa 
a beautiful fair-haired bo ve years 


old came bounding tonene them, and 
threw himself into his father’s arms; 
evidently stattled by the: hue 
of the new friend he had 80% 
longed to seé. A ‘second at 
Ida, and her sweet smile, 
conquered the first’ im A me 
poe 8 na by the: » he hurried 
forward. A turn in’ the 


reat Reiter; suddenly b t before 
em an dhpece sires! and w 
to Ida, that she could scarce forbear 
exclaiming when she found herself at 
the door of the 's “house, a 
log-but, néatly and substantially con- 
structed. Adolf, remarking her won- 
der, exclaimed, with + 9 conan ame 
superiority of infant = 
if you cay saw Sahla'! 's house 
there is‘a palace to this, 
streets, and houses, and a “windeaill 
Oh ! this is a shabby mine, Tot’ tobe 
compared to dear Salila "O° 69 of 
As he spoke they erttered thé house, 
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rade, ) retired to his own apartment. 
. Neo sooner was his father gone, than 
little Adolf, forgetting his drowsiness, 
to tell a thousand stories about 
and Mineknockers, and good 
3 all of whom, he said, he saw 
“gasp from whose 


y 

release him. Ida, too 
avy at heart to laugh at the childish 
list of supernatural acquaintance, had 
recourse to her rosary; and recom- 
mending to the little Lutheran (who 
: ~~ before ea 4 play: 

thing) to say a prayer for every 
till he fell asleep, put him to bed, avail- 
ing herself of his still unconqnered dis- 
ike of her complexion, to spread her 
wn mattress at a little distance on 


. Here, at length, sleep. visited her 
ied frame, and her shumbers (bro- 
y occasionally by the infant 


yet enjoyed but a transient 
uered her dejecti 


sts 
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_ spent in discussing their p 


CJuly,; 
hand, proved almost too much for her. ;, 
but his unaltered smile. cheered her ;. 


. and there was a radiance in his. bright, 


black eye since yesterday, that spoke 
of hope and happiness ! ip nied 
pa imir was ae ene 
‘should be uninterrup uring 
@ great part of this day, and it was, 
ts, and 
weighing the advantages held out by 
continued concealment or immedi 
discovery.. The. former, exposed to, 
irksome confinement and inevitable 
delay ;. but the latter threatened pos-, 


sible destruction to their ¥ 
was therefore more Psat ay a 
inspector, though a worthy and hu- 
tain high ican of pavental. sutbanity, 
tain hig eas n au 3 
and was not likely. to sanction the 
union of an only child without the 
consent of her father ; nay, would pro-~ 
bably insist on delivering her. up, to 
him immediately. It was, therefore, 
advisable to endeavour to secure an 
interest in his breast, by continued 
kindness to his child ; and they 
at all events, to defer discovery till the 
approaching festival should bring down 
to the mine a priest, to whom, in con 
fession at least, if not otherwise,. the 
secret might be. confided. 

During the intervening month, Ca- 
simir and Ida ( whose iéte-d-tctes were 
usually confined to a few short. mo-+ 
ments in proceeding to, or returning 
from thei: hoa eedauniiod them- 
selves for the restraint imposed me ane 
presence of their parties, by establi 
ing, through the interesting child, by 
whom. they were almost constantly ace 
companied, a medium of intercourse 
as delightful as it was 
Tales of love and chivalry related. by 
Casimir, (and which soon eclipsed, in 
the mind of his young auditor. the 
fairy and goblin legends of ruder nar- 
rators, )found ano less enthusiastic lis- 
tener.in Ida, who saw in her lover. the 
hero of every romance, and readin the 
perils each experienced for his mis- 
tress, a faint reflection of the heroic 
daring of her own devoted Casimir; 
while Ida’s encomiums on love. apd 
constancy, nay, sometimes even 

elt expressions of fond attach- 

ment. to the child on whom they. were 
sincerely lavished, were interpreted. as 
more then half addressed to one, who 
might have found it difficult under 
other circumstances to extort them, In 
short, that mental sunshine, whichis 
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alagtaes independent even of the 
their darling peth, thet enc 
cross at eac! 
viewed with awe a geen the 
proach a period w t restore 
ea 9 PY can ag 
peek 1 ma gut ipny a temporary se- 


The “festival which was to decide 
their fate (one of the most solemn of 
the church), occurred duri 
our visit to the Mining district, 
we were advised on no account to quit 
N—— without wi the brilliant 

‘of the illumination of the 
mine, and the performance of high 
mass in its lofty and spacious chapel, 
whose intrinsic magnificence might 
put to shame the richest iotaes of our 
u world. 

went down early in the morn- 

, that the previous splendours of day 

a rht not rob. the su M spece 
tacle of any of its brilliancy ; and high- 


were not disappointed. The blaze 
of the torches, reflected by the innu- 
merable particles of silver ore that lined 
the roof and walls of the galleries, was 
absolutely: dazzling ; while the deep 
shadows 4 md their immediate in- 
fluence would have been studies for a 


Rembrandt. 

The c¢ » when we first looked 
into it, at that early hour, was crowd- 
ed with miners waiting for admission 
to the confessional ; among the last of 
whom, I remembered seeing a very 
= ‘but handsome boy leaning against 

, in evident agitation. I had 

wed the inspector into some dis- 

tant workings, to see various effects of 

light andshadow and naiural a 
mena, rendered more apparent | 

increased illumination, and not 

Pree till a bell had given Notice of 


aggtdashing commencement of 


ee 

The crowd in the chapel was rather 
increased than divled teat a 

taneously div ng at 

altar only the venerable white-haired 
priest, before whom knelt-a handsome 
young miner, and the same slender 
dusky boy, whose dark skin was now, 
however, mocked, and betrayed to be 
factitious, by a redundant remecenped of 
the finest flaxen hair, whic a 
a on the dark rocky floor of the 


urmurs and whispers ran: around 
the assembly ; and on seeing the in- 


‘they werenotdiappointed. ‘The blz 
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advance, the » in a digni~ 
voice, yegpeees any impediment 
prevented the & re 
sacrament of marriage to .2 = 
kneeling to receive it ; affianced 
in the sight of Heaven, 


plete a ire bene, ae 


presumed. to contravene or or question. 

the propriot of the ordinance, till the 
half-fainti Y pride, 
all her nut-brown dye, at her: 
strange habiliments, and with maiden 
modesty faltered, ‘«No, not in these!” 

The appeal was irresistible, — 
cane alienate adielien 
messenger was 
inspector, te the village above, for a: 
female nt’s dress of the country, 
in which Ida looked abestataly,: en 
chanting. 

iveeens alonie'a bridal! drese thas 


this embassy ge It. ones 
friends to grace 


fate had bons 2 to ‘bing 
ane ye the 
I conj ‘gipsies - to 
lighten as soon as possible her father’s, 
anxieties, oF pe with her 
safety, though not with her retreat 5 
a A been de- 
and it was appearance 
of tha faithful Natale, who had re- 
mained concealed for some. time after 
her escape from the castle of Metzin- 
ska, that at length led him to a know- 
— por an hy fate. With a 
eart softe anxiety and 
rental remorse, he was now vnited an 
the mouth of the: mine, followed by 
aI YAN RE ey 
reconciled. Yaninski, whe had 
length Tisep cooaieda of their brother 
(whom they concluded: in a 


ply 
with wolintes and letters of rebiin 
tion. Stephanoff came loaded with 


wealth to reward his da ’s| bene- 
factors, and rich deanih be shapes 
person—but it was in: the peasant’s 
dress of the mi district that she 
her hand to Casimir, and in that 
she has sworn to keep the an- 
niversary of her f 
WEDDING UNDER GROUND! 
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COG pl ANECDOTES or SOME OF ITS MOBE ILLUSTRIOUS VICTIMS.ow Hy 


“Avot three centuries atid a half 
have now elapsed since there — 
in Spain a regularly-organised rimi-, 
pal Tribunal, charged with the prose- 
cution of Heretics; and yet, up to a 

recent. period, no exact history. 
hadlappoared of ite Grigin, its establish 
ment, and its progress. Several wri- 
Satuerhe as well as native Spa- 
, indeed, treated of the In- 
tintin etbinhed in diret pt 
the Catholic world, and more par- 
ticularly of that of Spain; but, for 
reasons to be afterwards explained, all 
of them were destitute of that accu- 
-_ noowaige of — subject _— 
ve a right to expect from 
cebradhosinddtsbe on write history. 
'Phis observation applies to the His- 
toire des Inquisitions, which a 
in — we of the seventeenth cen- 
icularly tothe work 
shawl , published at Paris in 
coaajaeaes the title of Histoire des 


Inquisitions Religieuses d Italie, d Es-: 


pagne, et de Portugal, which, the au- 
assures us, is little more than a 
translation of a work that he pretends 
have discovered at The 
is, in truth, a sort of historical 
romance, sprinkled over with a small 
ion of truth, which, however, it is 
ible to te from the mass 

with w ich it is embellished ; 


5 Somer ’s eredit, 
even ‘in. a on ot 
consistent wi personal 

Nor are the Spanish and 

greater 


oor ar me 


confidence.» Neither has: the learned: 
and unfortunate Macanaz, in his.una- 
vailing Apology, nor the Monk: Mon- 
teiro of Lisbon in his History of the 
Inquisition of Portugal, nor the anos; 
nymous § who published -at 
Madrid, in 1803, an Historical, and 
Juridical Discourse on the Origin, Prow 

gress, and Utility of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition, nor, indeed, any. 
other native writer of the Peninsu~ 
la, prior to Llorente, succeeded. in 
tracing a. distinct outline’ of the..sé~ 
ries of events which led to the: in« 
stitution of this formidable Tribunal 
far less in giving an authentic aceount 
of its progress, and of the influence.it 
has exerted upon the character of the 
people and the government. , Indeed, 
the Spanish authors themselves are 


not agretd either as to the: period of | 


its establishment, or the circumstances 
by which that memorable event was 
del Pulgar ae aud Hernando 
Pulgar, though contemporaries, 
differ in this respect, in their Ghronie 
cles of the Catholic. Kings ;* and the 
same observation applies to “~~ 
Zurita,t Roman, wane ae Pe 
mo,4 Ortiz,** and Ferreras,Tt coal 
of pepe is ” onary Se the others 
on tbls simp int ronology.. - 
But if dhnve nuthéne have been unh= 
able to settle the question as,to ‘the 
exact period from which the Holy. Of- 
fice dates its commencement, less 
have they succeeded in giving us any 
certain information as to the peculiat 
organization of that tremendous insti« 
tution... The reason of this must:be 
sought for in the nature’ of the: Holy 
Office itself. No prisoner of the,insti- 
tution ever obtained a sight of hisown 
process; far Jess of that» instituted 
against another. All he could learn ia 
regard to hie individual cause eraser. 
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# Mleseas,’ Hist Pontifical; tom: ii.’ 1.6. 


+ Hernando de Palgar, rum deo Rees Catolicos, ©. 7; Beenalier, gua 


ee ee 20, c. 49, an. 1485. 
§ Roman, Republicas del Mundo, tom |, 1. 5, c. 20, 


-y) Garibay, 
17; L 19, ¢. 1. 
¢ Paramo, De 


Compontiio Mistorial de: Espagne; tow. ib 1. V7p€. 29; L186 18a 


Origine.et Progressu Inquisitionis, 1. ii. ¢, 2. raat ¢ 
** Ortiz, Annales de Sevilla, \. 12, an. 1478, 19Raa o4h8 
44 Ferreras, Hist. de Espagna, siglo 15, pt. 11. : 
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Rentini geste as he — 
deduce: interrogatories w 
he was a to answer, and from 
the extracts of the depositions of the 
witnesses, which, at a certain stage of 
the proceedi pene were communicated 
to him ; at’ same: time that the 
names of the witnesses, and all cir- 
cumstances of time, » and per- 
sons, which might the accused to 
discover ‘his , a8 well as every 
part of. the evidence favourable to his 
— were carefully concealed from 
to the maxim of the 
Holy Ofiee, at the accused must 
himeelf to answering the diffe- 
a heads of ‘accusation, and that it 
belonged’ to the judge, in the discharge 
of his duty, to compare the answers of 
the prisoner with those parts of the 
evidence which were favourable to his 
defence, and to give sucli effect to both 
as, in his wisdom, he might think fit. 
This mode. of conducting procedure in 
the Inquisition ex the. reason 
why Philip Limborch and other au- 
thors of perfectly good faith have 
failed to produce an authentic Weer 
of the ly ‘Office. Their principal 
sources of taformation were first t 
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‘been’ prosecuted ; and, secondly, the 
ey area details contained in the 
yemerick, Paramo, isson Care- 
na, fb — I om moe 
were interested in con 
It is hardly th nothing 
satisfactory was uced. by men 
who ee un eo ae ‘hodame 
tages, at an. tic 
of the most infamous’ wh 
systematically 
peer in darkness, continued Ic 
most hopeless ' desideratum i in) 
— qeere 6 of Europe. . 
ot me , however, at length ar- 
vived the mystery was to dis- 
— In -—— 1809, Joseph Buo- 
arte, who just assumed the 
title of King of Spain, published a de- 
cree, abolishing the Inquisition in that 
comntrgs and = popeg nature of the 
H ce! Ti no un- 
pon fo to the world, the. weirs of 
the Council ef the 
the Inquisition of the Court, oe L 
trusted, by order of Joseph, ‘to D. 
Juan Antonio Llorente, who had a 
himself an Ingnisitor, and had been 
for many years occupied in 
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materials for a of the Ing 


tion,* that he might carry his « 
design into execution. ‘Spain. 


relations of prisoners, who, in every 
case, were entirely a of the 


real grounds upon which they had 


i. 





* Liorentée was born at Rincon del Soto, near Calahorra, in Arragon, in the. year 


1756 ; andat' the age of fourteen received the clerical tonsure from the hands of the 
Bishop of Calahorra. In 1773, he went to Saragossa, to study law, by which was 
then understood the Institutes of Justinian and the Pandects, and in 1776 he took 
his bachelor’s degree. He next applied himself to the study of the canon law, was 
ordained a priest by his diocesan in 1779, and soon after repaired to .Valeneia, to re- 
ceive the bonnet of a doctor ofiaws. In 1781, he was admitted advoeate before the Sa- 
preme Council of Castille, and the following year was i Proctor-General of 
the Bishopric of Calahorra. In 1785, the Tribunal of the Holy Office at.Logrone 
chose him its commissary; and having proved, in compliance with’ the standing) rule 
of the Inquisition, that his family, apni ineurred no pu- 
nishment for heresy, nor were descended from Jews, Moors, or heretics, he entered 
upon office. Senor Liorente likewise applied himself with some success to preaching, 
ull, in 1788, the Duchess of Satamayor, first lady to Louisa, Queen of Charles LV., 
appointed him Aer Comsultor de Camara; in which eapacity he must have given great 
satisfaction, for the Duchess subsequently nominated him one of her testamentary 
executors, (in conjunction with Grandees, Bishops, and Members of the Council of 
Castille,) and’ also tutor to the present Duke of .Satamayor, one of the richest pro- 
prietors of Spain. At the commencement of 1789, the Inquisitor-General, _D. Au- 
gustin Rubin de Cevallos, Bishop of Jaen, appointed Liorente. Secretary-General 

to the Inquisition, a post which he held ti|i 1791, and which placed at his disposal the 
archives of the Holy Office which be was one day to disclose to the world. Cevallos 
having died in 1792, D. Manuel Abad-y-la-Sierra, Bishop of Astorga, and Arehbi- 
shop of Selimbria, was appointed his successor; and being a man of an enlightened 
mind, he immediately cast his eyes upon Senor Liorente, as a proper person to assist 
him in digesting 4 plan he had formed for introducing some important modifications in 
the internal constitution and forms of procedure of the Inquisition, But a Court in- 
trigue displaced the honest Inquisitor before he could carry his project into: effect. - 
Not disconcerted by this untoward accident, Liorente pursued his labours, and had 
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hot have supplied an individual better 


ed for the honest distharge of 
Speran a cece et Nat 
” were employed, under 
bes L ’s direction, in ‘eooe thick 
ae pe he tee ed mame i 
ae found in the archives. All the 
criminal me rowe with ‘the 
ty, or 
the bot sree d of the persons prosecuted, 
Se ata tagare se 
t e “7 
solutions of the Cousell, the 
donnances, the bulls or briefs of Rome, 
the memoranda relative to the Tribu- 
nial, and the informations on the ge- 
of the employés of the Ve Holy 
‘Office, were eae 
arranged according to reget 
dates, and the subjects to whi 
referred: From these materials, toge- 
ther 8 eas th rag he aan ton 
oceupi: co. since the year 
‘3789, when he rot ttunes his a = 
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tion to the subject, Senor Llorente 
was enabled to produce his Critical 
History of the Inquisition of Spain, from 
the epoch of its establishment by Ferdi. 
nand V. till the reign of Ferdinand 
VII. ; « work which has entitled him 
to the eternal gratitude of the friends 
of true religion and rational 

and which has already gained for its 
author the honourable agnomen of 
The Suetonius of the Inquisition. 

With this savalealiy book, there. 
fore, as our guide, with most of the 
elder authorities on the subject under 
our eye, and with some private imfdr- 
mation which we have been fortunate 
enough to obtain, we shall endéavour 
to lay before our readers, I. A'view 
of the mode of procedure observed iin 
~ ees s of the Holy Office 
t out in ; II. Anecdotes of 
distingui od individaals who have 
aoe victims of this diabolical! tyran- 

; and, III. Some remarks om’ lie 
political hegeneracy which thie Tri- 





ie a scheme, the object of which was nothing less than to give full publicity 
hitherto dark and mysterious proceedings of the Holy Office, when the sudden 
of that able and enlightened m r, Jovellanos, who had encouraged him. to 
8 victim to that tribunal of which he was a member, but which his projected Te- 
‘had rendered his mortal enemy. The plan had been found among the papers 
of the ex-minister, and Llorente had aggravated ‘his fault by paying his respects to 
Jovellanos as he passed through Callahorra to the place of his exile. By some for- 
tunate accident, however, probably through the interest of some secret friends of ‘the 
fallen minister, he escaped with the mild punishment of a fine and a short imprisén- 
ment ; but he continued in disgrace till 1805, when he was recalled to Madrid; to-en- 
gage in some historical inquiries, which interested the government, nominated Ca- 
non of the Metropolitan Church of Toledo, and the year after instituted Ecelesiastical 
Chevalier of the Order of Charles: III., after having given the requisite proofs of: no- 
bility. On the invasion of Spain by the French, in 1808, he joined the party of Jo- 
Buonaparte, who ted him a Counsellor of State, and, as has beer already 
mentioned in the text, placed at his disposal the archives of the Holy Office, thatle 
might prepare a history of the Inquisition. He shared the fortunes of his master; 
and on the expulsion of the French from Spain, he retired to France, leaving behind 
him the whole of his p , which was confiscated. At Paris, he who had been 
a dignitary of one of the richest churches in the Romish communion, Counsellor of 
State to the brother of Napoleon, director of the national property, and distributor of 
the royal bounty, considered himself fortunate in gaining an honourable pittance by 
instructing young Frenchmen to repeat the accents of that fine Castillian tongue, of 
which has said : —“ Qu’elle est éclatante comme lor, et sonore comme l’atgent.”” 
Chiefly occupied with literary pursuits, he continued to reside in the French capital 
till the end of 1822, when the intrigues of a junto of ultra fanatics procured an order 
him to quit Paris in three days, and France without delay. He obeyed, 
but this abrupt and violent expulsion from his adopted country was to him like a se- 
cond exile. He reached Madrid on the Ist or 2d of February 1823, and on the 5th 
of the same month, fell a victim to the fatigue and chagrin to which he had been so 
cruelly condemned. Besides his Critical of the Senor Liorente was 
the author of several other works, the principal of which are, Political Portraits. of the 
Popes, and Memoirs for a History of the Spanish Revolution, with Documents, 
by M, Nelierto (the anagram of Liorente). It is to this work that Dr Southey has been 
indebted for a large portion of the materials from which he composed his secount of 
the Spanish Revolution. 


utterly ruined the project. Llorente now found himself in rae of fall- 
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bunal has entailed on every cou 
where it has been y established, 
and suffered to act wi 
cient control. 

I. MoDE OF PROCEDURE OBSERVED 
IN THE TRIBUNALS OF THE Hoty Or- 
FICE’ THROUGHOUT SPrain.—Before 
entering _— this branch of our = 
ject, it may be necessary to preiise, for 
the ‘nformeation of those who are unac< 
quainted with the history of this Tri- 
bunal, that the pretext for its original 
establishment was furnished by the 
wars carried on for the extirpation of 
the Albigenses. Alarmed by the first 
dawn of those opinions which after- 
wards ushered in the full light of the 
Reformation, Pope Innocent III. ap-« 
pointed a commission for the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of heretics in 
Gallia Narbonnensis (which included 
the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, 
Dauphiné, and Savoy) ; and this was 
followed by the establishment of an 
Inquisition, in that country, in 1208. 
Liorente, Crit. Hist. of the Inquisit. 
1. 2. art. 2and 3. Innocent died in 
1216, and was succeeded by Hono- 
rius III. who, eager to tread in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, and to 
share with him the glory of extirpa- 
ting heretics, organized an Inquisi- 
tion in Italy ; but it was reserved for 
his successor Gregory IX.,who mount- 
ed the Papal throne in the year 1227, 
to give to it the definite form of a tri- 
bunal, with a set of constitutions for 
regulating its procedure. Under the 
same Pontificate, and, according to 
Llorente, somewhere about the on 
1232, Spain received the benefit whieh 
had been already conferred on Gaul 
and Italy, though not without consi- 
derable opposition on the part both of 
the nobility and people ; for it is no 
less remarkable than true, that the 
country, over which the Holy Office 
has exercised more than three centu- 
ries of unrelenting despotism, was that 
in which its establishment was most 
firmly resisted, and where it was the 
slowest in taking root.. Of the mode 

of procedure observed in this ancient 
tribunal, and of its progress during 
the course of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, it is unnecessary to say any- 


t any effi« 


\ .thing in. this, place. It will be enough 


to state, that.it was not; till the reign 


ns 
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of Ferdinand V.and Isabella, by whose 
i was united to Cas~ 


+ ng a i _ 
ence and philosophy, paralyze 
powers of industry, re iheulave Spain 
as aden of bigotry and darkness, in 
the midst of nations prosperous under 
the benign lights of knowledge and 
civilization. It is this: Inquisiti 
which has domineered over un- 
happy country, from the year 1481 
till our own day, when it was sup- 
pressed with the approbation of all 
Europe. Happy, if that abolition had 
been effectual! The odious monster 
has, however, once more reared its 
head, under the fostering and paternal 
care of the most contemptible despot 
who ever disgraced a throne, or ren- 
dered a nation miserable. But the 
consolation is, that it cannot survive’ 
its patron. Let us now attend to the 
mode in which its procedure was con~ 
ducted, taking as our guide the Or- 
donnances of 1561, promulgated. 
Valdes, the eighth Inquisitor. 
and constituting what may be consi- 
dered the corpus of Inquisitorial Law. 
1. Denunciation.—The procedure of 
the Holy Office commences with De- 
nunciation, or some information which 
supplies its place, such as the diselo- 
sure which incidentally results from a 
deposition given before the Tribunal 
in another cause ; and when et 7: 
nunciation or deposition is signed, it 
takes the form of a. declaration, ‘in 
which ni fargo after having Pig 
to spea. truth, points ou 
png otherwise, those indi viduiale 
sees he: believes. or Peevines CABS 
e 0 against the person or 
persons denounced.* The. wi 
thus. indicated are, examined. ; 





Vor. XX.. 


* Limborch, who compiled his History of the Inquisition from the best materials - 
to which he had access, but who, nevertheless, is frequently . error, owing to. the 





” 


their in conjunction with 


thats ef tbe frst. witns ar delete, 


ed; yet the Inquisiters have, in no in- 
pm 6 gt on 
the contrary, the accuser is invariably 
as a witness against the ac- 

cused ; and in the rare instances in 
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policy has alw to encourage 
Lae soon found it-eXx~ 


denunciations, rp enda ry : 
pedient to dispense with a law w 
would have rendered the Holy Office 
nearly inoperative. They were also 
led to adopt this course by their fae 
Yourite maxim, that the Holy Office 
cannot err ; for it must be evident that 
this maxim would have appeared ab- 
solutely ridiculous, had » in al- 
most any instance, suffered a prisoner 
to. demonstrate his immocence, or, 
which comes to the same the 
guilt of his accuser, and had they 
given. effect to their own law by sub- 
the latter, when he failed to 


make good his charge, to the punish 


ment of 
- Denunciation _ never more fre« 


Baste than at the approach of the 


Communion, when con- 
fessors imposed it as a sacred duty up- 
y the onsuch of their penitents as said they 
charge brought against him, the In- had seen, heard, or learned anything 
quisiters have invariably interfered, which either was, or a to be, 
by e every means, to protect the con- contrary to the Catholic Faith, or to 
victed calumniator from the punish- éhe rights of the Inquisition. This 
ment decreed by their own statutes abuse of what the Catholics denomi- 
him.* Experi i _—_ the Sacrament of 2 saa oy a 

e purpose of encouraging 
sest Seated of the human heart, 
was solemnly authorized by the pub- 





cireumstanee of having been obliged to trust to the statements of prisoners, or the 
partial revelations of Inquisitors interested in perplexing everything connected with 
the Holy Office, has supposed (vol. II. ch. 5, 6, 7, 8). that there are three methods 
of beginning a process before the Tribunal of the Inquisition, 1, by Inquisition ; 2, 
by Accusation ; and 3, by Denunciation. When the process begins by Inquisition, the 
» according to him, appears before the Tribunal, and says that he does not 
ome in the character of an accuser or denouncer, but merely for the purpose of re- 
lating that he has frequently heard it reported by grave and reputable persons that 
such a one has said or done some things contrary to the Catholic Faith, or the rights 
and privileges of the Tribunal. When the process begins by accusation, the accuser 
reports.to the Inquisitor some crime committed by another ; upon which the latter 
Joquires whether the former wili proceed in the affair by accusation or not ; and if 
the answer be in the affirmative, he is to be admonished by the Inquisitor that he 
Tenders himself liable to the punishment of retaliation, unless his proof be good ; 
which he presents his accusation in writing, and so the process begins. But 
delator says that he will not accuse but denounce, and that he does this through 
of incurring the penalty of excommunication incurred by those whio fail to dis- 
things pertaining to the Faith within the term prescribed, then the Inquisitor 
himself to make inquisition ; and so the process in this way begins. Thus 
Limborch, who, from the imperfect state of his information in regard to the 
before the I three varieties 


: ichlth suppesteir faiphniay Scboremets ab tached eqges tor the fheorof tl 
‘own statement. Ne re ke tem renee er pnd 
of Liorente, who, as we have already seen, was himself an | 
* “ Le delateur est admis comme témoin, au mépris des régles de droit ; et on ne 
lui applique pas la peine due au calomniateur, lorsqu’il est reconnu comme tel.” — 
Hist, Crit. de? Ing. U1. 298. 


‘form of 
‘one a 
Modes ; 





cal censures, “ aussi indignes,” 
Senor Llorente, ** du ficu o% on 
pay eee F s a Tesprit 
de  Evangile.” consequence was, 
that many persons, recollecting certain 
loose or unguarded es 
heard, and which, in their simplicity 
or ignorance, they had never t 
of considering heretical, n to feel 
uneasy at not having ed them ; 
font of Geir Giequiating scruples 
ir disquieting scruples ; 
and these worthies seldom lost any 
time in transmitting to the Inquisi- 
tion, the inf nm ‘disclosed by 
their penitents. When he, who had 
anything of this sort to communicate, 
could write, he reduced his declara- 


denounced. Thus, 

the child, the husband 

and the wife, were mutually denoun- 

cers and denounced, because the con- 

fessor refused to grant absolution till 

they had, within the specified time, 

obtempered the ordinance of the In- 
quisition. 


ed in the records of the 


a@ new process is commenced agains 


individuals, hitherto 


5 and 





ly undone, since the concurring testi- 
mony of three witnesses (the accuser 
being always one) establishes a com- 
plete even against innocence ~ 
a proof, the effect of which it is 
sible to take off, by reason of °~ 
e secrecy in which the 
whole procedure is enveloped, unless, 
indeed, the accused be saved by the 
occurrence of some extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, as has sometimes happened 
even in the history of the Holy Office. 
. © A great portion of these abuses 
would have been avoided,” says Senor 
Liorente, “ if the commissaries had 
been ted with the importance 
of their duties. But these instances 
_ always we ne reg en and 
they are oun orming 
the functions of judges at a stage of 
the process where their misconduct 
cannot fail to be attended with the 
most disastrous consequences. ‘The 
only persons competent to act as com- 
missaries are either clerical juriscon- 
sults, or lay doctors, or licentiates in 
law, men who, by their education and 
habits, are duly qualified for weigh- 
ing the inconveniences that may re- 
t from contenting themselves with 
detached propositions, and for putting 
to witnesses, agreeably to the rules of 
evidence recognized in other tribu- 
nals, all the questions necessary to 
elicit the true sense of the articles de- 
; nn _ Unfortunately, almost all 
commissaries are grossly ignorant 
of law, because, having ~ salaries, 
their are commonly sought for 
only by ecclesiastics who have no 
other views than to dive into the se- 
crets of the Inquisition, or to with- 
draw themselves from the jurisdiction 
of their bishops ; a circumstance which 
hassingularly favoured the libertinism 
of some commissaries and notaries of 
the Holy Office, and which has fur- 
nished the author of Gil Blas, and 
other writers of that class, with. mat- 
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such, and who assume the name sole] 
for the of executing wi 
more facility their projects of plunder 
or debauchery. No author would 
have ven to admit similar scenes 
into a work of pure fiction, if he had 
not found the originals in history ; 
which to our recollection 
Quid rides? of the poet, the friend 
of Augustus, The author of Cornelia 
Bororquia has set down a tissue of 
calumnies, and the same thing ma 
‘Se said of the author of the Fren 
~york, entitled Za Gusmanade, on the 
subject of the imputations he has cast 
on Saint Dominic; but neither the 
one nor the other would have carried 
matters to such a pitch of ex 
tion, if it had not been proved by the 
archives of the Council of the Supreme; 
that disorders and abuses of this sort 
have been committed more than once 
in the very bosom of the Inquisition 
itself.”— Hist. Crit. de Ing. I. pp. 


295-297. 

3. Censure by Qualificators—When 
the Tribunal has examined the Pre- 
liminary Instruction, and discovered 
therein sufficient reason to induce it 
to proceed, it straightway addresses a 
circular to all the other tribunals of 
the province, to the end that, if there 
exist in their registers any charges 
against the denounced, these may be 
transmitted to it for the purpose of 
forming part of this process. This 
proceeding is called the Review of the 
Registers. Extracts are made from 
them of the suspected ey an aro 
imputed by witnesses to the accused ; 
and if the same proposition be report 
ed by two or more tribunals in differs 
ent terms, which will almost always 
occur, it is held to be as many distinct 
propositions advanced on different ac- 
cusations. The whole, together with 
tlie primary charge or charges, is then 
referred by the Inquisitors to theolo- 
gians, Qualificators of the Holy Office; 
whose business it is to write at the 
bottom whether the propositions sub- 
mitted to them merit theological cen- 
sure as heretical, as smacking of 
heresy, or as conducive to ‘heresy, 
and whether they give reason to believe 
that the — who uttered them ap- 


proves of heresy, or is ouly suspected 
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of that crime ; in which last case they 
must determine whether the suspicion 
be slight, grave, or violent. The de- 
—, of ree deter- 
mines the mode of proceeding against 
the denounced up to the moment when 
the process is prepared for definitive 
sentence, at which time they are also 
informed of all that has transpired 
since the first reference, and which is 
calculated either to fortify or invali- 
date the decision formed on the Pre- 
paratory Instruetion. The Qualifica- 
dors are bound a to observe se~ 
«recy ; consequently, no great incon- 
suusgiehann alta cheduigiod dese 
with the n - 

ments, the of which would 
have.enabled them the better to under- 
stand the nature of the propositions 
denounced,: the sense in which the 
witnesses su them to have been 
advanced, and the particular form 
which these witnesses gave to their 
declaration. Had such course been 
it can hardly be questioned 


that the Quali s would often 
have ssonbetond ab a distinct proposi- 


tions enregistered as in reality a con- 
sequence of the mode in which the wit- 
nesses €X themselves, not a fair 
translation of the sentiments ascribed 
to the accused ; and this consideration 
could: not have failed to affect ma~ 
terially the second part of their de- 
liverance, namely, the judgment forms 
ed of the in and secret sentiments 
of the accused. But the Inquisitors, 
accustomed to make a mystery of their 
conduct, imagine they render their 
authority more imposing by conceal- 
ing from the whole world the grounds 
of the prosecution, and the name of the 
individual implicated ; and they think 
they justify themselves by alleging, 
that Qualificators are better able 
to form an impartial judgment, when 


they are kept in ignorance of the name 
quality of the accused, as well as 
those of the witnesses. This, how- 
ever, is not the only or the greatest 
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evil that results from the course pure 
sued by the Inquisition ; there is an- 
other, the m of which ‘may 

from the fact now to 
be stated ; which is, that the Quai- 


Jicators are ‘we mi 
ther say always, sti 
trained up in utter ignorance of true 


systematic theology, imbued with 
false ideas, and ready to carry their 
superstition and fanaticism to the 
est, of denouncing as heretical all 
that they themselves not studied 
or do not understand. ' Hence it is not 
uncommon to find them directing their 
theological censures agai itions 
Which are to be foud in the works of 
the greatest ornamentsof the Catholic 
Church, and qualifying as a heretic, or 
as violently suspected of heresy, the 
learned Catholic, who, possessing an 
extent of erudition a thousand times 
greater than their own, had advanced 
propositions, contrary, it may be, ‘to 
the received doctrines of modern times, 
but in perfect accordance with- those 
which had been supported by the most 
learned of the Fa and the ‘most 
celebrated of the ancient Councils. 
This preposterous policy has proved 
a fertile source of injustice in a mul- 
titude of instances, as the reader may 
discover by referring to Liorente’s 
work ; and, which is most deplorable, 
it has generally been men eminent for 
their talents, ‘their learning, and their 
virtue, who have fallen victims to the 
brutal ignorance and bigotry of the 
Qualificators. In confirmation of what 
is now stated, we may refer to the case 
of Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Primate of all Spain; and to that of 
Antonio Perez; Minister ‘and First 
Secretary of State to Philip II. 

4. Prisons.—When the propositions 
referred to the logians have -been 
qualified as heretical, or as ed, 
to a greater or less degree, of heresy, 
the Procurator Fiscal presents a requi~ 
sition craving a mandate of arrest * for 
seizing and committing the person of 





* The Inquisitors sign the mandate of arrest, and direct it to the Grand Alguazil 
of the Holy Office, whose busines$ it is, with the aid of the familiars, to put it in 
execution. When the denunciation is one of formal heresy, this measure is immedi- 


to. 


any Sees by the Sequestration of all the real and moveable property belonging 
denounced ; and for this purpose the Alguazil is always accompanied by the 


-Registrar of Sequestrations, and the Receiver of Goods, or: Treasurer, who seques- * 
trate.and make out an inventory of the property of the denounced. All the ex- 
penses of his apprehension, and of his subsistence during the period of his\confine- 
saent in the prisovs of the Holy Office, are defrayed from his own means, whith arc 


a 
se 


quisitors, in conformity with the law 
common to all the tribunals, ordain 
them to be ee The secret 
prisons are t w heretics, or per 
sons suspected of being er aga 
shut up, and where they can held no 
communication t. with the judges 
the-aijen evil and nish tho. pow 
cases ’ 
cautions inted by the constitutions 
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Office, is inidelibly stigmatized. . In 
Spain, all other modes and kinds of 
infamy merge in this. The murderer, 
the assasain, or the parricide, is less an 
object of horror and detestation than 


_ the unha: ing consigned te this 
ppy being consignec 


for an imaginary of- 

fence consisting in mere matter of 
opinion, in which, too, it is more than 
probable that he has not deviated one 
Jota from the true standard of the 
Faith, as fixed by its ablest expound. 
thet af hig osuuseyennny the gallaye 
t i ep, - 
slave, condemned to wear iron on his 
limbs ay ha rater when 
compared , however innocent, 
who has inhabited the dens of inef« 
faceable ignominy and shame. What 


must be the reflections, what the: 
agonies of spirit, endured by the 
iserable .ber : to 


the morning ; he is exposed to all the 
rigours of cold in a retreat where the 
pore 4 blaze of a mash never 
seen ; to aggravate and envenom 
these miseries, he is conscious that his 
mame is blasted for ever, and that 
should. he escape from his dungeon, 
free wer ae — abandoned of man- 
un his society, i 
him as tainted with aieeee ty a 
than themselves. Is it oeuiientels 
then, that after the first paroxysms 
have subsided, a of the uns 
prisoners become a pri 

to inexpressible dejection, the sna 
eompanion of profound and continual 
solitude, and that they should at —_ 
settle down into a ho and. 

despondency, from which the rack is 
sometimes insufficient to rouse them ?* 
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ay Soe a ema ng 
the three days immediately following 
z of the accused, he 
~ Aa 

the pur. 


During cach of 


the 

i ee aiaiee alae 
as it is technically called, 
pose of him to speak the 


truth without reserve, in regard to all. 


that he has hiraself done or said con- 
to the faith ; and also in regard 
to all that he can im to others of 
a similar nature ; in order to sti- 
mulate him to be communicative, he 
is informed that if he comply faithfully 
with the injunction laid upon him, he 
will be treated with leniency and for- 
bearance, but, on the contrary, if he 
prove obstinate or recusant, that he 
will experi the utmost rigour of 
law. The grounds upon which he has 
been arrested are carefully concealed 
from him ; he is merely assured that 
no one is committed to the prisons of 
the Hol a without sufficient evi+ 
dence of his having spoken against the 
Catholic Faith, and that it is for his 
interest to confess frankly, before de- 
cree of accusation be all the 
sins of this sort which he has commit- 
ted. Thus admonished, some prison- 
ers admit themselves to have been 
guilty of the facts (we cannot say 
charges) contained in the 
instruction alone ; others confess to 
more, and others again to less ; gene- 
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rally, however, they de¢laré, that theit 

conscience does not reproach them with 

an oe a Saas isi 
order se oe 

nesses to be to 

consult their 

p earrreesariry Sa tted. 

they remem ing comini 

the present stage of the 


2 th negli hether bers 
y w mem 
of his family, either in the diveet or cole 
lateral line, had incurred 
en account of the crime of : 
in Se ee ae to be 
so, it is held as fortifying i 
eion, that the accused in 
soul of the error imputed to him, and 
that heinherits the erroneous doctrines 
wot With a similar view 
eliciting something to give counte- 
—_ bs the charge preferred against 
im, oe hee to recite 
the Symbol, the Decalogue, and. some 
other aoverizial formulas ; and if he is 
either ignorant of them, or has 
them, or blunders in his recitation, 
presumption that he has erred in the 
faith acquires thereby additional force. 





fetters in the shape of elains, manacies, iron collars, and such like apparatus; but 
this is incorrect—the prisons of the Holy Office are too strong to require any such 
accessaries in the way of security, and sufficiently peopled with real horrors without 
calling in the aid of such as are purely imaginary. The fact is, that fetters are em- 
ployed only en rare occasions, and for very particular reasons, For example, in the 
year 1790, the hands and feet of a Frenchman, a native of Marseilles, (of whom. 
some account will be given in the sequel,) were heavily ironed; but this measure- 
was had recourse to for the of preventing him from committing suicide, 
which he had previously attempted. Unfortunately the precaution proved fruitless ;. 
but it would be both unjust and false to represent as a common practice the method 
adopted in cases of a peculiar or extraordinary kind such as that now 
which, moreover, is the only instance of a prisoner being ironed that fell under Llo- 
rento’s observation during the whole period of his commexion with the Inquisition. 
Hist. Crit. de l Ing. I. 301. a 

* The partizans of the Inquisition (some of whom are to be found even in this 
free and glorious country) maintain, that the practice of urging the accused to cri- 
minate themselves, though contrary te the principles of administrative justice recei- 
ved in every civilized nation, is attended with the advantage of abridging the course 
of procedure, while it saves the Inquisitors the pain of awarding so severe a punish- 
ment as they would otherwise have been obliged to decree in the definitive sentence, 
in all those cases, at least, where reconciliation is admissible. We do not conceive 
it necessary to do more than merely state this most miserable apol Certain it 
is, that whatever promises may have been made to prisoners to induce them to eri- 
minate themselves, these unhappy individuals can neither expect to eseape the. dis- 
face of the Sx Beno and the daiodne, nor to sae their property and their ho. 
nour, if they avow themselves formal heretics; for sad experience has shown that 
there is no wretch in human shape so faithless and false as a Spanish Inquisitor. 
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In a’word, the Inquisition, in the 
course of the ngs, avails itself 
pee kpedient which promises to 
make 2d appear really guilty 
of some offence against the Catholic 
faith ; and as if flagrant injustice was 
not aeoteed. detestable without the 
addition isy and blasphemy, 
all this is wonhebedi eater a mare 
of compassion and charity, and (hor- 
rescimus referentes!) in the name of 
Jesus Christ ! 

6. Charges:—When the formality 
of the three audiences of monition has 
been gone through, the Procurator Fis- 
eal forms his demand in accusation 
against the prisoner, conformably to 
the charges contained in the instruc- 
tionand although the facts deposed 
to amount to no more than a semiplena 

io, they are set forth in that in- 
strument as if they had been complete- 
ly proved. Nor is this the most illegal 
part of the proceeding. Instead of ana- 
lysing methodically the result of the 
information, and other preliminary 
steps, and of applying to each head of 
aecusation the iar character or 
description that belongs to it, the Fis- 
eal, imitating the method practised in 
making out ap extract of the proposi- 
tions to be submitted to the Doctors 
for qualifications, multiplies the arti- 
cles of his Requisition in exact confor- 
mity thereto; so that, in processes 
wliere the accusation ought to be con 
fined to a single’ head—as, for exam- 
ple, having maintained this or that 
tenet. contrary to the faith—five or six 
are arrayed against the accu- 

sed, who, by this manceuvre, is repre- 
sented as having advanced, on different 
occasions, so many — or _— 
ed propositions ; an is is done 
velioan any other foundation than the 
different modes in which different wit- 
nesses have related the substance of 


[Jaly, 
the one conversation which. has given 
rise to the prosecution. if, nik 


This detestable Machiavelians is nee 


cessarily productive of the most fatal 

uences. It 
founds the mind of the accused at the 
moment when the reading of the 
charges takes place ; and if he be. de- 
ficient in address, presence of mind, 
and intelligence, he is certain to.get 
bewildered, under the impression that 
he is accused of several distinct crimes. 
The natural result is, that in replying 
to one article or head of accusation, the 
third for example, he gives a version 
of the facts charged against him, dif. 
fering probably, in the terms, and in 
some of the circumstances, from that 
which he had proponed in answering 
to the second ; and as the same trivial 
discrepancy (which all human tribu- 
nals, the Inquisition alone excepted, 
consider as the infallible index of sin- 
cerity) will not fail to be remarked in 
the replies to the other articles, the 
respondent is thus artfully. and cruelly 
led to contradict himself, and to arm 
the Fiscal with new charges to aggra- 
vate and fortify those already prefer- 
red ; it being an invariable rule so to 
construe answers of the nature now 
described, and to hold the accused as 
having departed from the truth in his 
responses. Is it wonderful that even 
intrepid innocence should almost inva- 
riably get entangled in the meshes of 
this diabolical jugglery ? * 

7. Torture.—But. what follows is 
even still more horrible than this ; for 
although the prisoner in the three au- 
diences of monition may have ayowed 
all that the witnesses have d 
against him, and more, still the Fiscal 
terminates his requisition by alleging 
that, notwithstanding the admonition 
given him to speak the truth, accom- 
panied with the promise of grace ‘in 





* If the definitive judgment of the Tribunal be followed by an Auio-da-fe, the 


distracts and con- 


merits, as they are called, that is, the heads of accusation, and an extract of such of the 
proceedings as the Inquisitors choose to be known, are publicly read at the com- 


mencement of the ceremony. Thus, by multiplying the counts charged against the 
prisoner, al! of which are solemnly read on this occasion, the unhappy wretch is 
made to appear in the light of one who has committed a great number of distinct 
crimes; and the ignorant multitude applaud the sentence pronounced against him 
as an act of clemency, far short of the punishment due to so great a criminal. So 
that the artful mode of constructing what we may loosely call the indictment, serves 
the double purpose of entrapping the accused, and of imposing upon the public the 
notion of his aggravated guilt, and of the clemency of his judges, who have perhaps 
condemned him to the flames for an offence of which he is innocent. Verily, if the 
Devil liimself did not preside in the fabrication of this machinery, he is functus officto, 
and an abler demon has taken his place. 
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of facts, that he is thérefore 
tent and obstinate, and ought without 


delay to’be put to the torture.. If the 


Inquisitors be of opinion that the ac- 
cused has not made an unreserved con- 
fession, they ordain him to be put to 
the rack accordingly ; and though lat- 
terly this has been less frequently ap- 
plied than in the earlier times of .the 
Tribunal, yet the law authorising it 
continues in full force to the present 
hour, and every prisoner, without ex- 
ception, is threatened with the question 
at the particular stage of the process 
to which we have arrived. ‘ Je ne 
m’ arréterai point,” says Senor Llo~ 
rente, “ a décrire les divers genres de 
supplices exercés par ordre de I’ Inqui- 
sition sur les accusés, cette tache ayant 
4é remplie avec beaucour de exactitude 
par un grand nombre d historiens. Je 
déclare, a cet égard, qu’ aucun d’eux 
ne peut étre accusé d’exaggeration.” 
We will endeavour to supply what Se- 
nor Llorente has er consulto omitted, 
from the most faithful of those histo- 
rians to whose general accuracy, in 
this respect, he bears testimony. 

The method of torturing, and the 
degree of torture now or lately em- 
ae in the Spanish Inquisition, will 


sufficiently understood from the 


history of Isaac Orobio, which Lim- 
borch took down from his own mouth. 
This man, who was a Jew and a doc- 
tor of physic, had been delated to the 
Inquisition as an Israelite (a crime of 
the greatest magnitude in their eyes), 
by @ Moorish servant of his own whom 
he had for thieving ; and four 
years after this he was again accused 


| by asecret enemy of another fact which 


would have clearly established his de- 
scent. On this second charge he was 
committed:to the secret prisons of the 
Holy Office, where he remained three 
whole years; and after undergoing 
several examinations, in the course of 
which the crimes charged against him 
were disclosed with a view to his con- 
fession, he was at length, in conse- 
quence of his obstinate denial of them, 


carried from his cell to the chamber of _ 
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torture. This was.a large apartment 
under d, vaulted, hung round 
with cloth, and dimly lighted. 
by candles placed in candlesticks fas~ 
tened to the wall. At one end, therewas. 
an inclosed place, like a closet, where. 
the Inquisitor in attendance and the 
notary sat at a table ; so that the place, 
seemed to poor Orobio the very man- 

sion of death, everything being calcu-- 
lated to inspire terror. Here the In-. 
quisitor again admonished him to con- 

fess the truth before being put to the. 
torture ; and when he answered that. 
he had already told the truth, the In- 
quisitor formally protested, that, since, 
he was so obstinate as to expose him-, 
self to the question, the Holy Office; 
would be innocent of whatever might: 
happen, and that, in. case of lesion, 

rupture of members, or death, the 
fault would rest wholly with himself.; 
This protest being extended in order 

to form part of the procés-verhal, they. 
put a linen garment over his body, 
drawing it so very close on each side. 
as almost to squeeze him to death ;. 
and when he was on the verge of ex-, 
piring, they suddenly slackened the, 
sides of the garment, by which, as. re-,- 
spiration returned, and the blood he-; 
gan again to circulate, he suffered the, 
most excruciating pain. At this stage, 
he was again admonished to confegs, 
the truth, in order to avoid further 
torments; but, persisting in his. de- 

nial, they tied his thumbs so. tight 

with small cords,* that the extremities 

immediately swelled, and the blood 
spirted out from under the nails. This 


_done, he was placed with, his back 


against a wall, and fixed upon a little 
bench. Into the wall were fastened 
little iron pullies, in which ropes were 
inserted, and tied round several parts 
of his body, particularly his arms and 
legs ; then the executioner drawing 
the ropes with his whole force, pinned 
Orobio to the wall, so that his hands 
and feet, especially his fingers and 
toes, being cut by the ligatures, put 
him to the most exquisite pain, and 
seemed to him as if they had been dis- 
solving in flames. In the midst of 
these torments, the executioner sud- 





* The Spanish Inquisitors do’not seem to have hit upon thumbikins, which their 
brother savages of Moscovy could have supplied them with, and which would have 
answered the purpose even more effectively and expeditiously than the cords, If 
Dalyell and Lauderdale had happeued to have been Catholics, the torture-rooms of 
Spain would unquestionably have been furnished with this neat little instrument. - 
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denly jerked the bench from under 
him, so that the miserable wretch: hung 
led by the cords, the weight of 

his body drawing the knots still tight- 
‘er, and thus increasing his agony. He 
endured thisfor some time, after which 
he was taken down and subjected toa 

new kind of torture. An instrument 

like a small ladder, made of two up- 
right pieces of wood and five cross ones 
before, being placed over 

him, the executioner struck it in a pe- 

culiar manner and with such violence 
against both his shins, that he recei- 
ved at the same instant five blows on 
éach, in consequenceof which he faint- 
ed away. After he recovered, the last 
torture was inflicted on him. The tor- 
turer having tied ropes round Orobio’s 

wrists, put them round his own back, 
which was covered with leather, then 

falling backwards, and putting his 
feet up against the wall, he drew them 
with all his might till they cut through 
the unhappy man’s flesh, even to the 

very bones. This torture was repeated 

thrice, the ropes being successively 

tied round his arms about an inch or 
thereby above the former wound, and 

drawn with the — violence. But it 
happened, that as the ropes were draw- 
ing the second time, they slid into the 
first wound, which caused so great an 
effusion of blood, that he seemed to 
be dying. Upon this, the surgeon in 

eee was sent . How “s a 

joining apartment, an whether 

the extent had strength enough to 
undergo the remainder of the tortures, 

a question which is always put when 


death is apprehended, because the In- . 


quisitors are considered guilty of an 
irregularity if their victim should ex- 
pire in the midst of his torments. The 
surgeon; who was far from being an 
enemy to Orobio, answered in the af- 
firmative, and thereby preserved him 
from having the tortures he had al- 
ready endured repeated on him ; for 
his sentence was that he should suffer 
them all at one time, and if the opi- 
nion of the surgeon had induced the 
Inquisitor to desist, through fear of 
eccasioning death, all the tortures, 
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even those already endured, must have 
been successively inflicted to sati 
the sentence. Wherefore, the torture 
was repeated the third time, and then 
it ended, after which Orobiowas bound 
up in his own clothes and carried back 
to prison, and was scarce healed of his 
wounds in seventy days. And inas- 
much as he emitted no confession un- 
der his torture, he was condemned, not 
as one convicted, but suspected of Ju- 
daism, to wear the San Benito, or ha- 
bit of infamy, for two whole years, 
and thereafter to perpetual banish- 
ment from the kingdom of Seville.” 
There is another kind of torture, 
employed by the Spanish Inquisition, 
which has been very fully described 
by Llorente in his account of the case 
of De Salas,t and by Gonsalvius, in 
his work entitled ‘‘ Sancte Inquisttio- 
nis Hispanice Artes aliquot detecte.” ¢ 
This is called torture by the Escalera 
or Burro, which is analogous to the 
French Chevalet and the English Wood- 
en Horse. ‘The instrument by which 
it is inflicted consists of wood, made 
hollow like a trough, so as to contain 
a man lying on his back at full length, 
and is without any other bottom than 
a round bar laid across, which, more- 
over, is so situated that the back of 
the person to be tortured must rest 
upon the bar, instead of the bottom of 
the trough, while, by its peculiar con- 
struction, his feet are raised much 
higher than his head.. When the = 
tient is placed in this apparatus, his 
arms, thighs, and ankles, are made 
fast to the sides by means of. small 
cords, which, being tightened by means 
of garrots, or rackpins, (called by some 
the Spunish windlass,) in the same 
manner precisely as carriers: tighten 
the ropes that fasten down the loads 
on their carts, cut into the very bones, 
so as to be no longer di ible. 
Que sera-ce lorsqu’un bras nerveux vien- 
dra mouvoir et tourner le fatal billot? 
The sufferer being in this situation, 
the most unfavourable that :can be 
imagined for performing the function 
of respiration, there is inserted deep 
into his throat a piece of fine moist, 





* Limborch’s Hist. of the Inquisit. vol. II. ¢. 29. 

+ Hist. Crit. del’ Inguisit. yol. If. c. 20—23, 

¢ The curious and rare work published under this title at Heidelberg in the year 
1567, is the prodnetion of Raymundo Gonzalez de Montes, who has latinized :his 


name into Res 


Gonzalvinus Montanus. 


He had some experience of ‘the ‘*ar- 


tifices” which he has so fully “‘ detected ;” for we learn from himself, that in the yeat 
1568; he had the good fortune to escape from the prisons of the Holy Office at Sé 


ville, where he had been for some time confined on a charge of Lutherapism.:o « 
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of the lungs, or the parts adjoining. 

The mode of torture here described, 
was that employed on the Licentiate 
De Salas, mentioned above; and as 
the procés-verbal of that operation has 
been given to the public by the Sue- 
tonius of the Fnquisition, we shall in- 
sert it . It will give a more lively 
idea of the proceedings, than we can 
pretend to have conveyed by the above 
description. 

* At Valladolid, the 2ist of June 
1527, the Senor Licentiate Moriz, In- 
quisitor, having summoned to his pre- 
sence the Licentiate John Salas, cau- 
sed to be read and notified to him the 
sentence ordaining him to be put to 
the question ; the which reading be- 
ing finished, the said Licentiate Salas 
declared, that he had utiered none of 
those things of: which he was accused ; 
and incontinent, the said Senor Li- 
centiate Moriz having caused him to 
be conducted to the chamber of tor- 


ture, and stripped of his garments to 
the shirt, the said Salas was placed 
by the shoulders in the Escalera, or 
wooden horse of torture, where the 
executioner, Pedro Porras, fastened 


him by the arms and legs with hem- 
pen cords, eleven turns of which were 
coiled round each limb ; and while the 
said Pedro, was thus binding him, the 
said Salas was several times admonish- 
ed to confess the truth, to which he 
replied, that he had never advanced any 
of these things of which he was accused. 

e (Salas) recited the symbol Quicun- 
que vult, and several times returned 
thanks to God and Our Lady ; and the 
said Salas being still fastened, as has 


been already el salses of fine linen, 


moistencd, was put upon his face ; and 


had never advanced anything of the kind ; 
and, being several times pressed. to 
speak the truth, he declared, that he 
had never said that of which he was ac- 
cused. Then the Senor Licentiate Mo- 
riz having declared that the question 
was COMMENCED, but not FINISHED, 
ordered the torture to cease, and the 
accused to be removed from the Esca- 
lera.” If this was only the commence~ 
ment of the torture, how, in the name 
of God, was it toterminate ? That the 
reader may comprehend the full im- 
port of this phraseology, however, it is 
proper to mention, that the Council of 
the Su was frequently under the 
necessity of forbidding the employ- 
om of torture oer: Ay ponte 
the same process ; but that this i 
bition was constantly defeated by the 
Inquisitors, who, when compelled to 
discontinue the question through fear 
of their victim expiring in their hands, 
had recourse tothe abominablesophism 
of describing it as. commenced, but not 
finished.. Thus, if the physician or 
surgeon in attendance ordered the tor- 
ture to cease before the whole had been 
inflicted, and if the un y urchin 
did not die in his bed, as often 
happened, of the consequences of what 
he had already suffered, his torments 
sufficient strength wo tenxdecyo Ge ope 
cient strength to 1 i) 

ration ; and this, in the Wienges 6f 
the Holy Office, was not a new torture, 
but merely acontinuation of the former ! 
It cannot be denied that the logic of 
the Inquisition was every a 
of the conduct pursued by that Holy 
Tribunal, and that both would have 
reflected no discredit on a cdnclave of 
devils in Pandemonium, sitti 


__ And such are a few of the methods 
practised by the Inquisition, to extract 
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Wased-toisehy tnd tnasaligpterioese 
“; to say, in reality. to: 
fin, by the most, powerful. of all. com- 
pulsitors, to criminate hi In the 
are instance, where the accused has 
sufficient. physical force to resist the 
torments inflicted on.him,.and to per- 
severe in his denial, no decisive advan- 
e rewards his fortitude; for the 
Pe a acting upon the maxim that 
the Inquisition cannot err, agree, in 
that case, to hold the preliminary de- 
positions as proof ; and, after declaring 
Fim convicted and obstinate, proceed 
without delay to condemn him to re- 
Jazation,* asa heretic of bad faith, and 
umpenitent ; the presumption of his 
guilt arising from his denial, joined to 
-the demi-proof of the information, thus 
acquiring, in the judgment of these 
monsters, the force of the most com- 
plete and conclusive evidence. So that 
af the ‘accused, while undergoing the 
-sortures of the question, admits the 
-truth of the charges brought against 
im, Ae is convicted on his own confes- 
sion ; if he perseveres in his denial, 
-his fortitude is construed a presumption 
of guilt sufficiently strong, when join- 
ed to the information, to constilule com- 
plete proof. Incidit in Scyllam qui vult 
-witare Charybdim. It often happens, 
however, that: persons subjected to the 
jGestion accuse themselves of crimes 
néver committed, nor could com- 
emit, in order to obtain a cessation of 
-tofture. The records of the prosecu- 
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tions for magic, sorcery, enchantment, 
witchcratt, pactions with the Evil One, © 
&c., sufficiently attest the truth of 
this ; men and women confessing them- 
selves guilty of impossible crimes, and 
narrating, with circumstantial minute- 
ness, the particulars of their imaginary 
interviews, and sometimes of their car- 
nal connexion with the Prince of Dark- 
ness. See particularly Senor Llorente’s 
account of the ‘ Secte des Sorciers,” 
vol. If I+ p..431, which is not the least 
duteresting portion of his admirable 
work. When, during the question, the 
accused confesses a part or the whole 
of the facts charged against him, his 
confession is taken down bythe notary 
in attendance, and the: following day 
he is called upon either to ratify upon 
oath, or retract. In most instances the 
prisoners ratify their confessions, .be- 
cause, if they dared to retract, their 
ilisavowal could have no other effect 
than to subject them a second time to 
the question ; and as persons whose 
dortitude have not proved equal to one 
trial will hardly expose themselves to 
a second, the force of the motive to 
adhere and ratify will be readily ac- 
knowledged. From time.to time, how- 
ever, individuals have appeared who 
protested against their first declaration, 
stating, with the greatest sincerity, that 
they had emitted it to escape from in- 
tolerable anguish, and that it was false 
in every particular ; + but these unhap- 
py wretches speedily found occasion to 





.™ Relazation is the aet by which the Inquisitors deliver over a person convicted 
of heresy to the royal judge ordinary, that he may be condemned to a capital punish- 
“meat, conformably to. the Jaw of the country. Sentence is passed as a matter of 
-course. When the Inquisitors condemn a prisoner to relaxation, that is, to certain 
death, they never fail to supplicate mercy for him at the hand of the secular judge, 
who is bound to pass sentence upon him de plano, when handed over for. that purpose 
by the Holy Office. Horrible hypocrisy ! ; 
>) > Nine bundred and ninety-nine, out of every thousand individuals, may be made 
-to confess anything when suffering excruciating torture, It is well known, that du- 
‘ring the reign of James VII., our countryman Carstairs had been tortured by means 
_of the thumbikins already mentioned. ‘This instrument consisted of two horizontal 
bars of iron, the lower of which, being attachable to,a table or beam of wood, had 
two rods of the same metal fixed vertically in its extremities, and prepared to receive 
‘large nut screws, by means of which the upper bar, fitted with two holes, so as to 

-mave easily upon the upright rods, might be compressed when any substance was 
foterposed between it and the lower one, fastened to the table or beam of wood, as 
alteady mentioned. The thumbs of the person to be tortured were placed between 
‘these bars, and, by turning the nut screws, the executioner could inflict at pleasure 
“the most moderate or the most excruciating pain. Mr, afterwards Principal Carstairs, 
“had experienced the power of this instrument, and yielded under the inffiction. At the 
“Revolution, the apparatus fell into the hands of the magistrates of Edinburgh, who 
‘made a present of it to the Principal ; and the latter happening, some time thereafter, 
to be in London, and to have the thumbikins along with him, King William, who was 
apprised of the circumstance, requested to see it. The Principal, of course, complied, 
‘and,-wishing to know the power of the instrument, his Majesty placed his thumbs 
‘between the bars, bidding Carstairs turn the screws. The divine did so, but turned 
Bue screws with that forbearance which a subject may be supposed to exercise when 
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repent their frankness amidst new and insult God and ~ his 

more —e pecan — in ree Bye om e invariable 

every form whi ish ingenuity ‘tite ‘Holy Inquisition. : 
9. Defence Afver the r of the 


could: invent; and tracted while 
sense or life remained: But we abso- 
jutely sicken over these details, and 
shall therefore desist, as our readers 
must have, by this time, ‘supped full 
omhorrors,” and seek relief as anxious- 
ly as ourselves. 

8. Requisition —The Requisition, or 
-Accusation of the procurator-fiscal, is 
never communicated to the accused in 


‘writing, lest, in the solitude of his 


prison, he should meditate on the dif- 
ferent articles therein charged, and 
prepare himself to rebut them by his 
answers: On the contrary, he is at 
this stage of the business conducted 
into the Hall of Audience, where, in 
the presence of the Inquisitors and the 
fiscal, a secretary reads the charges 
one by one in succession, stopping at 
the conclusion of eagh, and calling up- 
on the accused to answer upon the in- 
stant, whether or not it be conform to 
ihe truth. By this proceeding a snare 
is laid for the prisoner, who, knowing 
xo more of the accusation than what 
has just been read, perhaps in a very 
hurried and unintelligible manner, is 
necessarily compelled to answer with- 
out reflection, and thus, in all likeli- 
hoad, to furnish the accuser with wea- 
pons that may be turned to his de- 
struction. France, we believe, is the 
ouily civilized country where the judges 
presiding in the courts of law endea- 
our to surprise persons accused of 
aurder, robbery, or other crimes 
against society, into an indirect ad- 
anission of their guilt ; and there is no 
enlightened or humane mau, who, 
evenin these instances, can approve 
of such a practice. But to resort to 
these stratagems in a Tribunal which 
pretends tobe actuated solely by cha- 
rity, compassion, the love of God, zeal 
for religion and the salvation of souls, 
is to garnish injustice in the garb of 
blasphemous mockery, and at once to 


libel, the Inquisitors ask the ‘accused 
if he wishes to be defended ; andif he 
reply in the affirmative, copies are or- 
dered to be made of the accusation and 
answers. The list of the advocates of 
the Holy Office is then laid before him, 
and he is called upon to name the in- 
dividual whom he wishes to undertake 
his’ defence. Prisoners sometimes 
claim the right of retaining counsel 
unconnected with the Tribunal, a de- 
mand which is contrary to. no law of 
the Inquisition, provided the advocate 
selected take ‘the usual oath of se+ 
crecy ; but reasonable-and just as this 
claim may appear, it has rarely been 
granted by the Inquisitors. Indéed 
it would be of no benefit to the accu~ 
sed if it were ; for his:counsel is never 
permitted to see the original process, 
or to communicate in private with his 
client. One of the clerks makes a 
copy of what is called the result of the 
preliminary instruction, in which he 
engrosses the depositions’ of the wit~ 
nesses, omitting all mention of their 
names, of the circumstancés of time 
and place, and of everything they Rave 
said favourable to the accused, and, 
taking no notice of the declarations of 
the individuals, who, after being in- 
terrogated, and urged by the Tribunal, 
have deponed Nihil novimus ; and this 
precious document, accompanied by the 
censure of the qualificators, and the 
demand of the fiscal in accusation, 
with the answers of the accused, is 
put into the hands of the advocate in 
Hall, where the Inquisitors have com- 
manded his attendance, and forms the 
whole of his instruction for the de- 
fence. He is then obliged to promise 
that he will undertake the defence of 
the accused, only if he is of opinion, 
after examining the document in ques- 
tion, that he has good grounds for so 
doing ; but, that if he is of a contrary 





‘he squeezes the thumbs of amonarch. Accordingly, the King, who felt no great pain, 
reproached the Principal with pusillanimity in yielding to so slight a compulsitor ; 
upon whieh the latter, giving the screws an effective turn, forced his Majesty to roar 
out with pain, and instantly to admit, that, under such an infliction, a man might be 
made to confess anything. See avery amusing Note to Lord Fountainhall’s Diary. ' 

Royas, who was an Inquisitor, says, (Simancas, P. II. Ass. 31, §'300,) that ‘he 
has frequently seen criminals confess when put to the torture, and after twenty-four 
hours retract their confession when they should confirm it ; and when tortured again, 
confess again, and retract again, and repeat the same as often as they were tortured. 
This; however, must have been a rare occurrence. The Inquisitors did not generally 


relish such trifling, nor were they to be so easily humbugged out of 
diversion of gloating over the mangled Jimbs of their victims. 


ir favourite 
mtr ia 
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the latter, and 
himself upon the mercy of the Tribu- 
nal, confess the crimes of which he has 
been guilty, with sincere contrition for 
having committed them, and demand 
to be reconciled to the Church. 

.. We venture to say, that human in- 
genuity never hit upon a series of ex- 
pedients more admirably calculated, 
not merely to cripple, but altogether 
to annihilate 
defence. So y self-evident does 
this appear to us, that we deem all 
commentary superfluous. It is suffi- 
cient, therefore, to state, as a matter 
of fact, that the advocate appointed by 
Inquisition seldom attempts any 
defence than merely pointing out 
some slight discrepancies, if such exist 
’ (which is very rarely the case) in the 
evidence in proof of each action or 
speech against the accused. 
But as -agh of itself, is of no avail, 
there being already a semiplena proba- 
tio of hisctime, Seenatatly duntnde 
permission to communicate with the 
aecused, in order to learn if it be his 
intention to except to the witnesses, in 
order to destroy, in whole or in part, 
the proof on record against him. If 
he.answer in the affirmative, the In- 
quisitors cause a minute thereof to be 
made by the sécretary, and issue an 
order for proceeding to the proof of the 
irregularity of the witnesses ; a con- 
temptible mockery, seeing the prisoner 
has no other clew to discover who and 
what these witnesses are, than such 
conjectural inferences as he may de- 
duce from the garbled excerpts of evi- 
dence contained in the document fur- 
nished to him for his defence. 

10. Proof.—When a prisoner pro- 

tests for reprobators, (to use a Scotch 
law phrase, ) this proceeding, on his 


i the means of a prisoner’s: 


[Jaly, 
part, renders it necessary to separate 
from the the origitial declara- 
tions of the witnesses, as contained in 
the preliminary instruction, and to 
transmit them to the respective 
where the said witnesses are domiciled, 
in order to their being submitted to 
what is called ratification. But this 
ceremony (for it is nothing more) is 
a without the prisoner’sknow- 
edge ; and as he is represented by no 
one upon the occasion, it is next to im-~ 
ible that he can ever succeed in 
iscrediting a witness, even . 
that witness be notoriously his mortal 
enemy." In order to see this more 
clearly, let us attend to the only course 
which, in his present situation, it is 
competent for the prisoner to pur« 
sue. We have already had frequent 
occasion to mention, that he is kept in 
profound ignorance of the names and 
designations of the individuals who 
have given evidence against him, as 
well as of every circumstance that 
might lead him to detect them. Mere 
conjecture is, therefore, his only re- 
source ; and it is needless to say what 
a miserable resource it is. He is or- 
dained to condescend on the indivi- 
duals whom he considers his enemies. 
to state specifically the reasons of exe 
ception to each, and to write on the 
margin of each article the names of 
the persons who are to attest the facts 
upon which his exception is founded. 
When this is done, the Inquisitors, if 
they have no secret motive of opposi- 
tion, ordain these persons to be exae 
mined. But as the prisoner acts with- 
so —— = he is about, it often 
ns, that he excepts to persons 
ish have not been wr td or who 
have given evidence in his favour, or 
who have not said anything against 
him ; in all which cases the — of 
exception are passed over in silence. 
It te dbviously by mere accident if he 





ce * © Si le témoin étoit 4 Madrid au moment de |’instruction, et s’il est ensuite 
allé aux iles . Philipines, il n’y a pas de terme arrété aprés lequel le procureur fiseal 
soit-obligé de présenter Ja declaration originale. Le cours de Ja procédure reste 
suspendue; et l’accusé, sans soutien et sans consolation, est obligé d’attendre que 
la ratification soit arriyée du fond de 1’ Asie.”—L/orente, vol. I, p. 313. The same au- 
thor informs us, that he knew a case in which the declarations of the witnesses were 

is to Carthagena in South America, and that five years elapsed before it was 


dispatched 
discovered that they had not reached their destination, the vessel which carried them 


having foundered. at sea. “ Qu’on imagine,” he adds, “‘ dans quelle situation l’es- 
prit du ptisounier devait étre! Demandait-il 4 étre entendu pour se plaindre du re- 
tard qu’ on mettait 4 son jugement, on ne Jui faisait qu’ une réponse ambigue: on 
lui disait que le tribunal ne pouvait aller plus vite, par l’effet de certaines mésures 
dont il était occupé. Il est probable, que s'il avait su ce qui se passait, il eit con- 
senti a se desister de sa récusation, pour ne pas courir le risque du ddlat effrayant 
dont il était menacé,” 
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ever hits upon his denouncers ; and 
even this accident may be provided 
against ; for the real enemy of the ac- 
cused has only to select, as Instruments 
of his v nee, persons utterly un- 
known to the prisoner, and he is safe 
from all hazard of recusation, because 
it is impossible for a man to except to 
individuals whom he does not know. 
This manceuvre has often been 
tised with success, in order to take off 
perty, the possession 


claimants to pro 
of which had been unjustly and frau- 
-dulently usurped. But there are other 
cases in which the right of exception 
at random is of no avail. If, for ex- 
ample, the denunciation originate in 
fanaticism, superstition, scruples of 
conscience, or error, the denouncer 
and witnesses are generally persons to 
whom no valid exception can be taken ; 
for though the proceeding they have 
commenced may terminate in the ruin 
of the denounced, they cannot be ac- 
cused of -being influenced by a direct 
intention to injure him, or, at least, 
such accusation, if see by way 
of exception, would be repelled as in- 
habile and calumnious. Several cases 
of this description are mentioned by 
Llorente.* It sometimes happens, 
too, that a fiscal, in order to destroy 
the effect of recusation, leads secret 
of the credibility of the witnesses 
of the accusation, before the 
be once at which it is eae: 
r to except ; and as this 
prmeding on the part of the gyose- 
cutor, isalways certain and easy, while 
the recusation of the prisoner is mere- 
ly a bow drawn at a venture, it is easy 
to see that the latter must, in this way, 
be foreclosed from the little benefit 
that might otherwise result from his 
miserable privilege. Nay, even if he 
happened to be so fortunate as to hit 
upon the witnesses who had been ex- 
amined against him, and to conde- 
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seend upon other individuals ready 
to swear that these witnesses were not 
worthy of belief, still, in the case un- 
der consideration, this would be pro- 
ductive of no advantage ; for; in all 
doubtful cases, the Inquisitors are al. 
ways disposed to credit the —— 
witness, unless he happens to be 
declared enemy of the prisoner. 
11. Publication of the Proofs. —When 
the proof is com , the Tribunal 
(to use another Scotch law phrase) 
makes avizandum with the process, 
and decrees the tn of the evi- 
dence. Let not the reader be deceived 
by this phraseology. All that is meant 
by the publication of the proof is, that 
a garbled copy of the depositions, and 
other matters contained in the extract 
furnished for the defence, is read, in 
presence of the Inquisitors, to the ac- 
cused, who, at the conclusion of each 
article, is asked by the Secretary whe- 
ther he admits the truth of the whole, 
or only a part thereof, his answer, 
whatever it may be, being taken down, 
and appended to the article to which 
it refers: And when the whole of this 
farce is gone through, the accused, if 
he have not yet excepted to the wit- 
nesses, may still do so, in the way and 
manner pointed out under the prece- 
ing head. Supposing he declines ‘to 
tender exceptions, and contents bim- 
self with merely answering the differ- 
ent articles as they are read, it is ex- 
tremely probable that, by so doing, he 
only sinks himself déeper in the mire: 
From the isolated excerpts of the evi- 
dence, he can form no safe judgment 
of its general scope and bearing ; his 
former answers to the articles of the 
preliminary instruction form no part 
of what is read to him at the present 
stage of the case ; and as it is difficult, 
after the lapse of a aay er 
to recollect what took place in the 


midst of anxiety and trouble, a néw 


——n 





* We shall select one by way of illustration. 


A young lady, influenced by some 


extraordinary scruple of conscience, denounced her lover to the Holy Office, little 
dreaming, we may suppose, of the consequences with which such a 


might be attended. Fortunately for both parties, however, she confided the secret 
to her confessor, who, being the friend of the youth, lost no time in apprizing him of 
his danger, and counselling him how to act in the critical situation in which his pious 


mistress had placed him. Accordingly, the young man ii 


to the 


chambers of the Inquisition, and by a spontaneous confession, put an end to an affair, 
which, had it proceeded, would have infallibly led to his arrest in the first instance, 
and ultimately to the disgrace of appearing in an auto-da-fe, wearing the San Benito, 
or habit of infamy. In this case, it is clear, that but for the kind offices of the friendly 


ecclesiastic, the young man would never have dreamt of 
even, had he learned the truth, he could have taken no valid rt er testi 
my. It is probable he took the hint, and afterwards made love with more caution: 


mony. 


his mistress, and 
exception to’ her’ testi: 














snare is thus laid for the prisoner, who 
almost inevitably falls into contradic- 
tions, and thus does himself incalcula- 
ble mischief. For, be the discrepancy 
between his present and former an- 
swers ever se slight, it is sufficient to 
Create a suspicion of duplicity, conceal- 
ment, or false confession, and may even 

’ serve asa xt for refusing recon- 
ciliation, though earnestly solicited, 
or, if the Inquisitors are so minded, 
for condemning the unhappy victim to 
relaxation, that is, in plain terms, to 
the flames. 

12.— Definitive Censure by the Qua- 
lificators.—The publication of the 
proofs is succeeded by the definitive 
censure of the qualificators. In article 
3, we have already explained the cen- 
sure by qualificators ; and it is only ne- 
cessary to add, that, at this stage of 
the case, the original qualification, to- 
gether with an extract of the answers 
of the accused to the depositions of the 
witnesses, as communicated during the 
publication, are remitted to the same 

ians, with instructions to gua- 

lify a second time the propositions de- 
nounced, to attend to the explanation 
thereof given by the accused, and to 
determine whether it has removed in 
whole or in part the suspicion of he- 
resy with which he is charged, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, it has only ser- 
ved to fortify that suspicion, so as to 
justify-a conviction of formal heresy, 
or, at least, of being suspected de vehe- 
menti. And this second, or, as it is 
called, definitive qualification, forms 
the basis of the definitive sentence, 
which immediately follows ; a consi- 
deration which ought to inculcate ex- 
treme caution on the part of the qua- 
lificators, who, in many instances, are 
immeasurably inferior in ta- 

fent and learning to the accused, and, 
therefore, liable, if they act precipi- 
tately, to qualify as heretical doctrines 
maintained by the postest lights of 
the Christian Church. But as igno- 
rance is'always presumptuous, nothing 
of this kind is observed. In point of 
fact, they hardly give themselves the 
trouble of attending to a hurried read- 
ing ‘of the documents submitted to 
them, and vw to ary a their 
judgment, which is the last important 
act of the procedure, the rest } being 


mere matter of form. 


. 
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fication being returned by the Doctors, 
the ordinary diocesan is called in, that, 
with his assistance, the Inquisitors 
may determine the sentence to.be pro- 
nounced. Anciently, doctors of law, 
with the title of consu/tores, performed 
the duty afterwards delegated to the 
diocesan ; but as they had only a de- 
liberative voice, the Inquisitors, who 
alone had a right to vote, invariably 
carried their point in all cases where 
opinion was divided. Nor had the 
accused then the right of appeal. 
ing from their judgment to the Coun- 
cil of the Supreme, conformably to 
what had been decreed by repeated 
Bulls of the Popes, although, notwith- 
standing the rule just mentioned, cir- 
cumstances sometimes occurred which 
rendered it necessary to have recourse 
to the Court of Rome. This being 
considered a prodigious hardship, « 
law was afterwards made, ordaining 
Provincial Inquisitors, before coming 
to a definitive judgment, to submit 
their opinion to the Council, in order 
to its being approved, modified, or al- 
tered at the pleasure of that body, or 
such instructions issued as might be 
deemed necessary in the circumstances 
of each particular case. Accordingly, 
when the decision of the Couneil was 
communicated to the Inquisitors, the 
latter proceeded to frame their judg- 
ment in conformity thereto, which 
judgment they pronounced in. their 
own name, though it happened to be 
directly contrary to the opinion they 
had reported on the case to the supreme 
appellate jurisdiction. 

Before the reign of Philip III. sen- 
tences of absolution or acquittal were so 
rare in the Holy Office, that they. bare- 
ly amount to the proportion of one in 
two thousand. This is easily account- 
ed for. The slightest doubt as to the 
complete innocence of the accused in 
duced the qualificators to pronounce 
him suspected de /evi, or in the lowest 
degree ; in consequence of which, the 
Inquisitors inflicted a punishment 
more or less grave according to cireum- 
stances, and imposed on him an abju- 
ration of all kinds and forms of heresy, 
and in particular of that the suspicion- 
of which was declared to attach to him, 
after which he was absolved from cen~ 
sures ad cautelam.* But if there ex- 





* When the prisoner is absolved ad coulelam, ts-falle-on his knees, asks pardon of 


the Inquisitors, pronounces and signs the form 


of abjuration, and consents to be 


treated with the greatest severity, in the event of being again denounced for a simi- 
lar offence. 
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soner’s innocence, and 
pa 
evidence against him, were neverthie 
lesa wit . other 
are ig rhombi a 
en re 
to his fri with a certificate of ab- 
solution ; .a miserable compensation 
for ase he had — in his ae 
nour, his person, and his property, 
the machinations of some. add 
my, thus effectually screened'from jus- 
tice, and whom the inty of impu- 
nity encouraged to renew his practices 
a aap as he might think proper to 
0 80. oe < ai 
14. i eee Execution of the ye 
tence.— posite nts inflicted b; 
the Hol ce on prisoners foun 
ilty of the crimes against 
em, resolve into two classes ; Recon 
ciliation, which, includes every degree, 
from the slightest penance to impri- 
sonment for life in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition ; and Relawation, which, 
as we have already explained, imports 
the delivery of the prisoner to the royal 
judge ordinary, that he may be con- 
signed. to the dames. The pu- 
nishment is only inflicted on those 
who have been once reconciled, and 
have thereafter relapsed into error ; on 
persons convicted of formal heresy ; 
and sometimes on those who have been 
found violently suspected of having em- 
braced heretical doctrines. The sen- 
tence, however, is not communicated 
to the prisoner till it is on the point 
of execution. When the time for this 
arrives, he is desired to for the 
concluding ceremony, soonafter which, 
muffied up in the San-Benito, with a 
paper mitre on his head, aropeof broom 
twisted round his neck, and a green 
wax taper in his hand, he is conducted 
from his. dungeon to the auto-da-fe. 
The spot selected for the celebration 
of this infernal holocaust is generally 
at some distance from the city where 
por age w tigbt in each : Semis 
t w ight. in exhibitions, 
flock in. crowds to the scene ; and that 
the . intensity of. ignominy. may be 
screwed tothe t pitch, the wea 
iminals are marched slowly, an 


ed 
by the circuitous route, to the 
Pp Toul On_ reaching ‘the grand 


Vor. XX. 


* 4% - 
me ae 


OF | ent, generall flagel- 
lation, while those condem to re- 

ration al over tothe secular 
pay 4 y committed to the 


line we to give of the course 
of re in all the tribunals of the 
Holy Office, from the moment of de- 


nunciation till that when the sentenay 
is at once pronounced and executed ; 
and from the .mere form. of: process, 
thus laid before\the reader, we think 
it demonstrated, bb the possibility 
of doubt, that the Inquisition is a prac- 
tical compound of every possible mode of 
injustice. The machiner Ftd which it 
acts is constructed solely for the pur- 
pose of entangling the. accused, and 
rendering it next to impossible for 
in ride Ht eile ioe 
is no. rude Of. e ve 
pasar the a te Guile 
+ %s observed in this, Soul 
is presumed om invay ‘first ; oe 
acc and to be criminal.are, in 
logic of this infernal nitast Beene 
mous. Hence the pri isi 
santly urged to Rok lvoe slit poner 
when neither false promises nor real . 
threats can pines Ne do.so, the | 
torture is employed to. ce 
sion. The lena oF evidence pts asym 
other courts are yiolated here,. Truth 
is ‘gry wl pr p dell. on the 
side of the accuser ;_ the witnesses are 
exaunined in secret, and in the absence 


of the prisoner ;, their evidence is. ma~ 
nufactured at Fe Beet tthe In- 


quisitors, all that. 1 ., to, exculpate 
being carefully kept in abeyance; a 
man’s mortal enemy is admitted, wi 
out compunction, a§ an ¢ 
against him ; and every'obstacle is ac- 
cumulated in. the way of him, who, 
to prove his innocence, 4 is to 


discredit the witnesses for the 

cution. In short, the procedure of 
the Inquisition is an invétsion of every 
principle of justice, and the men, who 
carry it into practi¢e such as the pro- 
phet has described: for their feet run 
to. evil, and they m aste to shed in- 







nocent blood ; their thoughts are thoughts 
of iniquity ; wagling and destruetion are 
in their paths. 7 ~ - rt ' ¥ 4 
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Noctes Antbrosianar. 
. No. XXVIL._., 
XPH A’EN SYMMOZIG KYAIKON HEPINIZSOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
2. 

PHoC. ap. Ath. 

(This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

» An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
“ Meaning, ‘‘"T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE; 
** Nor TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
* But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


_ Scene, Bucnanan Loncr—Porcu—Time, Arrexnoon.— 
Norts, Tickier, SHEPHERD. 





| SHEPHERD. 
‘What a best ri warld, sirs, since that April forenoon we druve down to 'the 
“Lodge in a cotch ! I cn’dna but pity the puir Spring. 
TICKLER. 
"Not a primrose to salute his feet that shivered in the snow-wreath. 
. NORTH. 
*Not'a lark to hymn his advent in the uncertain sunshine. 
SHEPHERD. 


ao No’ bit butterflee on its silent waver, meeting the murmur of the straight- 
“forward ‘bee. 


ernie ay TICKLER. 
In vain Spring sought his Flora, in ‘haunts beloved of old, on the bank of 
‘the shaded rivalet-—— 
Tae NORTH. 


Or in nooks among the rocky mountains——— 
SHEPHERD: 
Or oases athong the heather-—— 
+ TICKLER. 
Or parterres of grove-guarded gardens—— 
NORTH. 
“Or within the shadow of veranda—— 
ep vorbagine, SHEPHERD. 
“Or forest glade, whére move the antlers of the uihunted red-deer.—Th 'sic- 
cai bonny spats hae I often seen the Spring, like ‘a doubtfu’ glimmer ‘o” ‘sun- 
b igge tigi and disappearing frae amang the birk-trees, twenty times in 
oan April day—But, oh! sirs, yon was just a maist detestable 
‘forenoon—and as for the hackney-cotch—— 


TICKLER. 
The meanest of miseries ! 

! SHEPHERD. 

_it’s waur than sleepin’ in damp sheets. You haena sat twa hunder ‘yards 
till your breeks are glued to the clammy seat, that fin’s saft and hard aneath 
you, at ane and the same time, in a maist unaccountable manner. ‘The auld, 
cracked, stained, faded, ed, red leather lining stinks like a tancyard. 

* Gin’ you want to let down the window, or pu’t up, it’s a’ alike; you 
in’ at the lang slobbery worsted till it cums aff wi’a tear in your haun’, 


leaves you at the mercy o wind and weather—then what « sharp and 
continual rattle o’ wheels ! far waur than a cart ; intolerable aneuch ower the 
macadam, but, Lord hae —_ on us, when you're on the causeway! you 
fferent sizes ; up wi’ the tae side, down wi’ the 


cou’d swear the wheels are o’ 
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tither, sae that nae man can be sufficiently sober to keep his balance. Puch ! 
puch! what dung-like straw aneath your soles ; and as for the.roof, sae laigh, 
that you canna keep on your hat, or. itll be dunshed down atower your ee- 
brees:; then, if there’s sax or eight 0’ you im ae fare—— 
TICKLER. 
Why don’t you keep your own carriage, James? 
SHEPHERD. 
So I do—a gig—but when I happen to foregather wi’ sic scrubs as you, 
that grudge the expense o’ a yeckipage o’ their ain, I maun submit to a 
cotch and a’ its abominations. 
NORTH. 


How de you like that punch, James? 

SHEPHERD. fare ' 

It’s rather ower sair iced, I jalouse, and will be apt to gieane the tooth, 
ache ; but it has a gran’ taste, and a maist seducin’ smell-—-Oh! man, that's 
a bonny ladle! and you hae a nice way o’ steerin’ ! Only belies if you please, 
sir, for thae wine-glasses are perfec tummlers, and th the drink seems to be, 
when you are preein’t, as innocent as the dew o’ lauchin’ lassy’s lip, yet it's 
just as dangerous, and leads insensibly on, by littles and wees, to a state.o’ 
unconscious intoxication. 

TICKLER. 
I never saw you the worse of liquor in my life, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor me you. 
NORTH. 

None but your sober men ever get drunk. 

SHEPHERD. » senriehs 

I’ve observed that many a thousan’ times ; just as nane but your excessively 
healthy men ever die. Whene’er I hear in the, kintra,o’., ony man’s being 
killed aff his horse, I ken at ance that he’s a sober coof, that’s been gettin’ him- 
sel.drunk at Selkirk or Hawick, and sweein’ aff at a sharp turn ower the bank, 
he has played wallop into the water, or is aiblins been fun’ lyin’ inthe middle 
o’ the Ae 4 wi’ his neck dislocate, the doctors canna tell hoo ; or ayont the wa’ 
wi’ his harns stickin’ on the coupin-stane. aust s vod 

NORTH, stort bai 

Or foot in stirrup, and face trailing the pebbly mize, swept homewards ‘by 
a spanking half-bred, and disentangled at the door by shriek and candle light. 

¢ SHEPHERD. 

Had he been in the habit o’ takin’ his glass like a Christian, he wad hae 
ridden like a Centaur; and instead o’ havin’ been brought hame.a corp, he 
wuld hae been staggerin’ gaen steady into the parlour, wi’ a’ the weans rug- 
gin at his pouches for fairin’s, and his wife half angry, half pleased, helping 

im tidily and tenderly aff wi’ his big boots; and then by and by mixin 
him the bowster cup—and then—— 

TICKLER- iLnsy; 

Your sober man, on every public oceasion of festivity, is uniformly seen, soon 
after * the Duke of York and the Army,” led off between.two waiters, with 
his face as white as the table-cloth, eyes upwards, and,a ghastly smile about 
= ping mouth, that seems to threaten unutterable things before he reach 
the lobby. 

NORTH. 


He turns round his head at the three timaes three, witha loyal hiccup, and 

is borne off a speechless martyr to the cause of the Hanoverian Succession. 
' : SHEPHERD. ais .998 

I wad: rather get fou five hunder times in an ordinar. way like, than ance 
to expose myself sae afore my fellowscitizens. Yet, meet my gentleman next 
foxenoon inthe Parliament House, or in a beokseller’s shop, or in Prince’s 
street, arm im arm wi’ a minister, and he hauds up hisface,as if naething, had 
ha » speaks o’ the pleasant party, expresses his regret at having been 
obli to leave it so soon, at the eall. of a client, and ten to ane, denounces 
you to his cronies for a drunkard, who exposes himself in eompany, and is 
getting constantly into sctapes that promise a fatal termination. 
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; Po NORTH. 

Hush! The minstrels! 

/ SHEPHERD. 
Maist delightfu’ music! O, sir, hoo it sweetens, and strengthens, and mer- 
rifies as it comes up the avenue! Are they Foreigners ? 
NORTH. 
An itinerant family of Savoyards. 
'. SHEPHERD. 

Look at them—Look at them! What an outlandish, toosey-headed; wee 
surbrunt deevil o’ a lassie that, playin’ her antics, heel and head, wi’ the tam- 
bourine. Yon’s a darlin’ wi’ her coquet coquettin’ on the guitaur, and 
makin’ music without kennan’t—a’ the while she is curtshyin’, and singin’ wi’ 
lauchin’ rosy mouth, and then blushin’ because we re glowering on her, and 
lettin’ fa’ her big black een on the grun’, as if a body were askin’ for a kiss! 
That maun be her younger sister, as dark as a gipsey, that hafflins lassie wi’ 
the buddin’ breast, her that’s tinklin’ on the triangle that surely maun be o’ 
silver, sae dewy sweet the soun’! Safe us, only look at the auld man and his 
wife! There’s mony a comical auld woman in Scotland, especially in the Hee- 
lans, but I never saw the match o’ that ane. She maun be mony hunder year 
auld, and yet her petticoats as short as a play-actress dancin on the stage. 
too—thin ancles, and a thick calve—girl, wife, and witch a’ in ane, 
and only think o’t,—playin’ on a base drum ! Savyaurds! It'll be a mountain- 
ous kintra theirs—for sic a lang-backed, short-thee’d, sinewy and muscular, 
hap-and-stap-jump o’ a bouncin’ body as that man o’ hers, wi’ the swarthy 
face and head harlequinaddin’ on the Pan’s-pipes, could never hae been bred 
and born on a flat——But whish—whish—they’re beginning to play some- 
thing pathetic ! 

TICKLER. 


Music is the universal language. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s a lament that the puir wandering creturs are singin’ and playin’ about 

their native land. I wush I may hae ony change in my pocket-—— 
TICKLER. 

They are as happy in their own way as we are in ours, my dear James. 
May they find their mountain cottege unharmed by wind or weather on their 
return, and let us join our little subscription— 


E 


SHEPHERD. 
There’s a five shillin’ crown-piece for mine. 
NORTH. 
And mine. 
TICKLER. 
And mine. 
SHEPHERD. 


I'll gee’t to them.—( Shepherd leaps out.)—There, my bonny bloomin’ bru- 
nette with the raven hair, that are just perfectly beautifu’, wanderin’ wi’ your 
melody hameless but happy, and may nae hand untie its snood till your bridal 
night in the hut on the hill, when evening marriage dance anid song are 
hushed and silent, and love and innocence in their lawfu’ delight lie in each 
other’s arms—If your sweetheart’s a shepherd, so am I—— 

Hallo, H h Here, give each of th h 

, Hogg—no whispering. Here, give each of them a tumbler of punch, 
and God be with ths Sopeup Geeoyende. © x 
, SHEPHERD. 

Did you see, sirs, hoo desperate thirsty they a’ were—nae wonner, singin’ 
frae morn to night a’ up and doon the dusty streets and squares. Yet they 
askt for nathing, contented creturs !—Hear till them singin’ awa down the ave- 
nue “ God save the King,” in compliment to us and our country. A weel- 
timed interlude this, Mr North, it has putten me in a gran mood for a 
sang. : 


A song—a song—a song ! 


NORTH & TICKLER. 
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Sonc—Shepherd sings. 
MY BONNY MARY. 


Where Yarrow rowes amang the rocks, 
An’ wheels an’ boils in mony a linn, 

A blithe young Shepherd fed his flocks, 
Unused to branglement or din. 

But Love its silken net had thrown 
Around his breast so brisk an’ airy, 

And his blue eyes wi’ moisture shoue, 
As thus he sung of bonny Mary. 


“ O Mary, thou’rt sae mild an’ sweet, 
My very being elings about thee, 

This heart wad rather cease to beat, 
Than beat a lonely thing without thee. 

I see thee in the evening beam, 
A'radiant glorious apparition ; 

I see thee in the midnight dream, 
By the dim light of heavenly vision. 


‘* When over Benger’s haughty head 
The morning breaks in streaks sae bonny, 
I climb the mountain’s velvet side, 
For quiet rest I get nae ony. 
How sweet the brow on Brownhill cheek, 
Where many a weary hour I tarry! 
For there I see the twisted reek 
Rise frae the cot where dwells my Mary. 


** When Pheebus ——_ outower the muir, 
His gowden locks a’ streaming gaily, 
When morn has breathed its eA mack _ 
An’ life, an’ joy, ring through the valley, 
I drive my flocks to yonder brook, 
The feeble in my arms I carry, 
Then every lammie’s harmless look 
Brings to my mind my bonny Mary. 


* Oft has the lark sung o'er my ‘head, 
And shook the dew-draps frae her wing, 


--Oft hae my flocks forgot to feed, 


And round their shepherd form’d a ring. 
Their looks condole the lee-lang day, 

While mine are fix’d an’ canna vary, 
Aye turning down the westlan brae, 

Where dwells my loved, my bonny Mary. 


“* When gloaming o’er the welkin steals, 
And haps the hills in mrcree, EM 
And bitterns, in their airy wheels, 
Amuse the wanderer on his way ; 
Regardless of the wind or rain, 
With cautious step and prospect wary, 
I often trace the lonely glen, 
To steal a sight o’ bonny Mary. 


** When midnight draws her curtain deep, 
And. Jays the breeze aming the bushes, 
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And Yarrow, in her sounding sweep, 
By rocks and ruins raves and rushes ; 
Then, sunk in short andrestless sleep, 
nee wings her flight so airy, 
To where sweet guardian spirits keep 
Their watch around the couch of Mary. 


“‘ The exile may forget his home, 
Where blooming youth to manhood grew, 
The bee forget the y-comb, 
Nor with the spring his toil renew ; 
The sun may lose his light and heat, 
The planets in their rounds miscarry, 
But my fond heart shall cease to beat 
When I forget my bonny Mary.” 


TICKLER. 





Equal to anything of Burns’. 
NORTH. 


Not a better in all George Thomson's collection. Thank ye, James—God 
bless you, James—give me your hand—you're a most admirable fellow—and 
there’s no end to your genius, 

A be sair mistaen Send ening tener ana i d trag 

man may be sair mistaen a) mony as yepics, an e- 
dies, and tales, and even lang-set elegies about the death o’ great public cha- 
racters, and hymns, and odds, and the like—but he canna be mistaen about a 
mang. As soon’s it’s doon on the eclate, Iken whether it’s gude, bad, or meddlin’ 

if ony o’ the twa last, I dight. it out wi’ my elbow—if the first, I copy’t 
ower into write, and then get it aff by heart, when it’s as sure o’ no being lost 
as if it were engraver on @ brass-plate ; for though I hae a treacherous memory 
about things in ordinar, a’ my happy sangs will cleave to my heart till my dy- 
ing day, and I shouldna’ wonder gin I was.to croon a verse or twa frae some 
o’ them on my death-bed. 
NORTH. 

Once more we thank you, my dear James. There, the chill is quite gone— 
and I think I have been almost as happy in this bowl as you have in your 
inimitable lyric. 

; TICKLER, 

What think you, Kit, of the Rev. Cesar Malan? 

NORTH. 

What think you, Timothy, of his audience? 

SHEPHERD. 

A French sermon in a chapel: in Rose-street o’ Embro’ for purchasing the 
freedom o’ a black wench in the West Indies! He maun hae been a man 0’ 
genius that first started the idea, for it’s a’thegither out 9° the ordinary course 
o’ nature. Was you there, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

I was—but you will pardon me, James, when I tell you how it happened. 
I was going to order a cheese at Mrs M‘Alpine’s shop, when I found myself un- 
expectedly walking in ‘a hurried procession. ang im a somewhat passive 
mood, for the cheese had been a mere passing thought, I sailed along with the 
stream, and ere long found myself sitting im a pew between two very good- 
looking middle-aged women, im Dunstable bonnets, streaming with ribbons, 
and tastily enveloped in half-withdrawn green veils, thet on either side de- 
scended to my shoulder. so 

SHEPHERD. 


Mr North, did you ever ken ony chiel fa’on his feet at a’ times like Mr 
Tickler? He never gangs out to walk in the Meadows, or down to Leith, or 
roun the Calton, or up Arthur's Seat, of out-bye yonder to Duddistone, but he 
is sure to foregather, as if by appointment, wi’ some bonny leddy, wha cleeks 
his arm wi’ little pressin’, and-then walks off wi’ him,looking up and laugh- 
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ing sae sweetly in his face, and takin’ half-e-dizzen wee bit triflin’ fairy steps 
to ane ©’ his lang strides, till they disappear ayont the horrizon. . 
WoRTH. | 

But let us hear about Cesar Malan and the negro wench. 

SHEPHERD. . 

It’s the same way wi him in the kintra—at kirk or market. The women 
folk a’ crowd round him like fascinated creatures—— 

NORTH. 
Whom are you speaking of, James? the Rev. Cesar Malan ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, na—the Rev. Timothy Tickler, wha’ll preach a better sermon than ony 

Genevese Frenchman that ever snivelled. 
TICKLER. 

‘Cesar, to my astonishment, began to speak French, and then I remembered 
the advertisement. I whispered to the Dunstable Dianas, that they must be 
my interpreters—but they confessed themselves ignorant of the Gallic tongue. 

; SHEPHERD. 

No ane in ‘ten, ay twenty—forty—were able to make him out, tak my word 
for’t. It’s a very different thing parleyvouing about the weather, and follow- 
ing out a discourse frae the it in a strange tongue. But I’m thinking Mr 
Malan ‘ll be a gude-looking fallow, wi’ a heigh nese and gleg een, and a saft 
insinuatin’ manner—— 

oc Be A 
A emanly-looking man enough, James, and even something of an ora- 
OP 7 mor rather wishy-washy. 
SHEPHERD. 

‘And then, och, och ! the shamefu’ absurdity 0’ the subjec! ‘Thousans and 
thotisans 0’ our ain white brithers and sisters literally starving in-every ‘ma- 
nufacturin’ ‘toon in Scotland, and a’ Frenchman o’ the name o’ Cesar 
platefu’s o’ siller, I’se warrant, to be sent aff to the Wast Indies, to buy an 
abstract a for an ugly black wench, wha suckles her weans ‘out ower ‘her 


NORTA. 
Why, James, that is the custom of the country. 
_ SHEPHERD. 
‘And an ngly custom it is, and maist disgustfu’ ; at least when you com 
pare’t wi’ the 0 our ain nursing matrons. 
NORTH. 
An odd reason, James, ‘for charity -—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae odd reason at a’, Mr North. I mainteen, that at the present ¢reesis, 
when thousands o’ bonny white callans are tining the roses out o’ their cheeks 
for‘verra hunger—and thousands o’ growin lassies sittin’ diseonsolate wi’ cames 
sae‘trig in their silken hair, although they hae been obliged to sell their elaes 
to buy bread for their parents—and thousands o’ married women, ‘that greet 
when they look on their unemployed and starving husbands—lI mainteen, Mr 
North, that under such affecting, distressing circumstances © our ain ‘hame- 
ys = the -K, the ~ eo the +< that troubles oo head about Wast 
India Niggers, and gangs to glower like a gawpus at a ic guil-grupper gol- 
laring out geggery about some grewsome black doudy—stinking cma her 
piccaninnies—— 


TICKLER.- 
I plead ‘guilty, James. 


SHEPHERD. 


Were ‘there nae white slaves, sir, dbout the door-cheek, haudin’ out ‘their 
havins'for'an awmous? Nae sickly ¢uld widows, wi’ baskets aneath their arms, 
tee sr selling tape, and thread, and chap ballads or religious tracts, 

uit, in » appealin’ wi'/silent looks ‘to the charity o’ the ingoers ani out- 
comers, a’ gossipin’ about ‘the Reverend Mr Cesar Malan? 


NORTH. 
What! are there slaves in Scotland, James? 
2 
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SHEPHERD. 

‘Ay—ae half o' mankind, sir, are slaves a’ ower the face o° the carth., I’m 
no gaun to blether about the Wast Indian parang to a man like you, Mr 
North, wha kens a’ the-ins.and the outs o’t, better than ony abolitionist that 
ever sacrificed the sincerity o’ his soul at the shrine o’ East Indian sugar. 

T (4 TICKLER. .) ‘ee 
Hear—hear—hear.—Encore—‘ The shrine o’ East Indian sugar !”. 
NORTH. 
ing of the West India question, there is a great deal. too much ,jm- 
ce in Mr Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Six Months’ Visit.” An old man like myself 
may with some difficulty be excused for occasionally drivelling about his rheu- 
matism, all the world knowing his martyrdom ; but who can endure.this.con- 
ceited mannikin, apparently because he is the nephew of a bishop, prating, in 
print, of his bodily infirmities, in a style that might sicken a horse or ,an 


+ TICKLER. 

Scotch and English puppies make a striking contrast. The Scotch puppy 
sports phinephiesl, and sets to rights Locke, Smith, Stewart, and Reid. In 
his minority he is as solemn as a major of two score—sits at table, eyen du- 
ring dinner, with an argumentative face, and in a logical position—and gives 
out his sentences deliberately, as if he were making a payment in sovereigns. 

SHEPHERD. ' 

Oh, man, how I do hate sic formal young chiels—reason, reason, reasoning 
on things that you maun see whether you will.or no, even gin you were to 
shut your een wi’ a’ your force, and then cover them wi a ban iels 
that are employed frae morning to nicht colleckin’ facks out o’ books, in 
dark, dirty dungeon the Advocates’ Leebrary, and that ‘ll no hesitate, wi’ a 
breach.o’ a’ gude manners, to correct your verra chronology when you're in the 
middle 0’ a story that may hae happened equally weel ony day frae the. flood 
to the last jotgmenbreeniele that quote Mr Jeffrey and Hairy Cobrun, and 
even on their introduction to Englishers, keep up a clatter about the 
Ooter-house—chiels that think it a great maitter to spoot aff by heart,ap 
oraution on the corn laws, in that puir puckit Gogotha, the S tive So- 

iety, and treat you, ower the nits p= na ng wi’ skreeds,o’ Co Essays on 
Syllogism, and what's ca’d the Association 0’ Ideas—chiels that would rather 
be a Judge o’ the Court o’ Session than the Great Khan o’ Tartary himsel— 
and look prouder, when taking their forenoon’s airing, alang Prince’s Street, on 
a bit shachlan ewe-necked powney, coft frae a sportin’ flesher, than Saladin, at 
the head of ten thousand chosen chivalry, shaking the desert—chiels--—-y, 

NORTH. 
‘ Stop, James—just look at Tickler catching flies. 
‘ SHEPHERD. , 

Sound asleep, as I’m a Contributor. Oh! man—I.wush we hada saut her- 

ring to put intil the mooth o’ him, or a burned cork to gie him mistashies, or 


a string o’ ingans to fasten to the nape o’ his neck by way o’ a pigtail, or-—— 
. NORTH. i 
Shamming Abraham. 

SHEPHERD. 


Na-—he’s in a sort o' dwam—and nae wonner, for the Lodge is just.a 
Castle o’ Indolence. Thae. broad vine-leaves. hingin’ in the veranda in 
breathless heat, or stirrin’ when the breeze sughs by, like water-lilies tremblin’ 
in the swell o’ the blue loch-water, inspire a dreamin’ somnolency that the 
maist waukrife canna athegither resist ; and the bonny twilight, chequering 
the stane floor a’ round and round the shady Lodge, keeps the thochts confined 
within its glimmerin’ boundaries, till every cause o’ disturbance is afar off, and 
the life o’ man gets iwagen as a wean’s rest in its cradle, or amang the gowans 
onas knowe ; sae let us speak lown and no wauken him, for.he’s buri 
in the um o’ imagination, and weel ken I what a heayenly thing it is to 
soom down the silent stream o’ that haunted world. : 

NORTH. 
What say you to that smile on his face, James? _.. 
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SHEPHERD. 


It’s a gey ‘wicked ane—I’m thinkin’ he’s after some mischief. I°ll put this 
raisin-stalk up his nose. Mercy on us, what a srieeze! i 
TICKLER (starting and looking round). 

Ha! Mogg, my dear fellow, how are you? Soft—soft—I have it—why that 
ee A and that afternoon sun———But—but—what of Master idge, 
is hea : 

NORTH. 

Besides the counterfeited impertinence of my rheumatism, he treats the 
ladies and — who peruse his ‘* Six Months’ Visit” with eternal assu- 
rances that he is a young man—that his stomach is often out of order—and 
that he always travels with a medicine-~chest—and that he is‘a very sweaty 


young gentleman. 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s really a disgustfu’ specie o’ yegotism. But is’t true ? 
NORTH. 
May I request you, James, to get me the volume. That’s it beside Juno— 
There at the foot of — nodding bitch, 


That wreathes her old fantastic tail so low. 


SHEPHERD. 
Nine and ce for a bit volumm like that, anda’ about the state o the 
author’s stomach and bowels! But let’s hear some ex 
NORTH. ( 


third, and was nearly boiled to the consistency of a puddin 
oblong gentleman of Ireland,” &c. 
SHEPHERD. 
erty geyan stupid, but excusable aneuch wut in a verra young lad—anither 
extrack. 


“¢ T was steamed by one, showered by another, just needling a 
g for the love on an 


NORTH. , 
“ I went simply and sheerly on my own account, or rather on account of the 
aforesaid rheumatism ; for as every other sort of chemical action had failed, £ 
was willing to try if fusion would succeed.” —* If Yorick had written after me, 
he would have mentioned the Rheumatic Traveller.”—‘ This book is rheumas 
tism from beginning to end.” I rarely argue a matter unless my shoulders 
or knees ache.”—“ I trust they will think it is my rheumatiom that chides.”+ 
SHEPHERD. 

I’m afraid that’s geyan puppyish ; but still, as I said before, I cam excusea 

laddie anxious to be enterteenin’. Anither extrack. (i? 
NORTH. 

“ T sat bolt upright, and for some time contemplated, a a Bey ing of 
the lantern, he hee disarray of my pretty den. yi Beled for my clothes, but 
they were bathing ; I essayed to rise, but I could find no resting-place for the 
sole of a rheumatic foot.” 

TICKLER. 
Curse the whelp !—fling the book over the laburnums. 
NORTH. 
There it goes. Go where he will—do what he will+Master Coleridge is 
tually perspiring during his whole Six Months’ Visit to the West Indies. 
He must have been very unpleasant company—especially a8 he was @ valeta- 
dinarian. Had he been in fine fresh health, it might have passed ; but whata 
nuisatice a cabin passenger with the sallow and the sweating sickness 


SHEPHERD. . 
Is he dead noo? 
. NORTH. 
Not at all. . 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s maist inexcusable: 


NORTH. 
He tells the world upwards of fifty times that he was at Eton—and—— 
Vor, XX. W OP 80) | 
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TICKLER. 

What the devil is the meaning of all this botheration about the Diary of an 
Invalid? Let the puppy keep in his own kennel. 

NORTH. 

I believe my temper was a little ruffled just now by the recollectien of an 
article in the Quarterly Review, of which this poor prig’s performance was the 
text-book. All the quotations were most loathsome. Fowel Buxton is no 
great witch, but he has more sense and knowledge too in his little finger than 
this most petspiring young genius has in all his cranium. The Six Months’ 
Visit should have been a book of Colburn’s. 

TICKLER. 

Colburn. has published many valuable, interesting, and successful books, 
within these few years, and 1 wish him that success in his trade which his 
enterprising spirit deserves. 


NORTH. 

So do I, and here’s “‘ The Trade,” if you please, in a bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 
The Tread—The Tread—The Tread—Hurraw—hurraw—hurraw ! 
NORTH. 
But if he persists in that shameful and shameless puffery, which he has too 
practised, the public will turn away with nausea from every volume that 
issues from his shop, and men of genius, scorninggto submit their works to the 
pollution of his unprincipled paragraph-mongers, will shun a publisher, who, 
contrary to his natural sense and honour, has been betrayed into a system, 
that, were it to become general, would sink the literary character into d 
tion, till the name “ Author” would become a byword of reproac 
insult ; and the mere suspicion of having written a book, be sufficient 
ground for expulsion from the society of gentlemen. 
' TICKLER. 

Colburn, James, must have sent puffs of Vivian Grey to all the newspapers, 
fastening the authorship on various gentlemen, either by name or inuendo ; thus 
attaching an interest to the book, at the sacrifice of the feelings of those gentle- 
men, and, I may add, the feelings of his own conscience. The foolish part of 
the publie thus set agoing after Vivian Grey, for example, puff after puff con- 
tinnes to excite fading curiosity, and Colburn, knowing all the while that the 
writer is an obscure mn, for whom novody cares a straw, chuckles over the 
tem sale, and sees the names of distinguished writers opprobriously 

ied about by the blackguards of the press, indifferent to everything but 
the “‘ Monish” which he is thus enabled to scrap2 together from defrauded 
, who, on the faith of puff and aepantanl believed the paltry catch- 
penny to be from the pen of a man of genius and achievement. 
NORTH. 


As far as I know, he is the only publisher guilty of this crime, and 
“ If old judgments hold their sacred course,” 


there will come a day of punishment. 
TICKLER. 

Among the many useful discoveries of this age, none more so, my dear 

Hogg, than that poets are a set of very absurd inhabitants of this earth. The 
‘ duale fact of their presuming to have a language of their own, should have 
dished them centuries agc. A pretty kind of language to be sure it was; 
and, conscious themselves of its absurdity, they palmed it upon the Muses, 
and justified their own use of it on the plea of inspiration ! 
NORTH. 

Till, in course of time, an honest man of the name of Wordsworth was 
born, who had too much integrity to submit to the law of their lingo, and, to 
the anger and astonishment of the order, began to speak in good, sound, so- 
ber, intelligible prose. Then was a revolution. All who adhered to the an- 
cient regime became in a few years utterly incomprehensible, and were coughed 
down by the public. On the other hand, all those who adopted the new theory 
dhoweek that they were merely accommodating themselves to the language 
of their brethren of mankind. 
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TICKLER. 

Then the pig came snorting out of the poke, and it appeared that no such 
thing as wed = essentially distinct from — couldexist. True, that there 
are still some old women and children who rhyme; bvt the breed will soon be 
extinct, and a poet in Scotland be as scarce as a capercailales 

NORTH. : 

Since the extinction, therefore, of English poetry, there has been a wide 
extension of the legitimate province of prose. People who have got any ge- 
nius find that they may traverse it as they will, on foot, on horseback, or in 
chariot. : 

TICKLER ieibw 

A Pegasus with wings always eeemed to me a silly and inefficient quadru- 
ped. A horse was never made to fly on feathers, but to gallop on hoofs. You 
destroy the idea of his peculiar powers the moment you clap pinions to his 
shoulder, and make him paw the clouds. 

NORTH. 
Certainly. How poor the image of 
“ Heaven’s warrior-horse, beneath his fiery form, 
Paws the light clouds and gallops on the storm,”’ 
to one of Wellington’s aid-de-camps, on an English. hunter, charging his 
way through the French Cuirassiers, to order up the Scotch Greys against 
the Old Guard moving on to redeem the disastrous day of Waterloo ! 
TICKLER. 

Poetry, therefore, being by universal consent exploded, all men, women, 
and children, are at liberty to use » hat style they choose, provided it be in the 
form of prose. Cram it full of imagery, as an egg is full of meat, If caller, 
down it will go, and the reader be grateful for his breakfast. Pour it out 
simple, like whey, or milk and water, and a swallow will be found enamoured 
of the liquid murmur. Let it gurgle forth, rich and racy, like a haggis, and 
there are stomachs that will not scunner. Fat paragraphs will be bolted like 
bacon ; and, as he puts a period to the existence of a lofty climax, the reader 


new exclaim, «< O, the roast beef of Old England, and, oh! the English roast 
beef !” : 


NORTH. 

Well said, Tickler. That prose composition should always‘be a plain, un- 
condimented dish, is a dogma no longer endurable. Henceforth I shall show, 
not only favour, but praise to all prose books that contain any meaning, how- 
ever small ; whereas I shall use all vampers, like the great American shrike, 
commemorated in last Number, who sticks small singing-birds on sharp-pointed 
thorns, and leaves them sticking there in the sunshine, a rueful, if not a saving 
spectacle to the choristers of the grove. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haver awa’, gentlemen—haver awa,—you’se hae a’ your ain way o’t, for ony- 
thing I care—but gin either the tane or the tither o’ you could write verses 
ata’ ble, you would haud a different theory. What think you o’ a prose 
sang? What would Burns's ‘‘ Mary in Heaven” be out 0’ verse? or Moore’s 

TICKLER: 

The Queen’s Wake. 5 
SHEPHERD. ; 

It’s no worth while repeatin’ a’ the nonsense, Mr North, that you and 'Tick- 
ler “Il speak in the course o’ an afternoon, when your twa lang noses foregather 
ower a bowl o’ punch. But I’ve a poem in my pouch that'll pull down your 
theories wi’ a single stanza; I got it frae A this forenoon, wha ent I was gaun 
to the Lodge to my denner, and I'll read it aloud whether you wullor no—but 
deevel tak it, I’ve lost my ! I maun hae drawn them out, onthe way 
doun, wi’ my hankercher. [ maun hae them adverteesed, 

TICKLER. 
There, James, mine will suit you. 
SHEPHERD: 
Yours! What, glowerin’ green anes! Aneuch to gie‘a body the jaundice ! 
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NORTH. 
Feel your nose, James. at ois) 
Weel, that's waur than the butcher sweating through his teeth for his knife, 
, that’s waur ewearing : is 
=o in his mouth a’ the while. Hee I been sittin wi’ specs a’ the after. 
noon , 
NORTH. 
You have, James, and very gash have you looked. 
SHEPHERD. 
Oo! Oo! I recollec noo. I put them on when that bonnie dark-haired, 
faced, jimp-waisted lassie came in wi afresh velvet cushin for Mr North’s 
And the sicht o’ her being gude for sair een, I clean forgot to tak aff 
the specs. But wheish—here’a an answer to your theories. 


A DIRGE. 


Weep not for her!—Oh she was far too fair, 
Too pure to. dwell on this guilt-tainted earth ' 
The sinless glory, and the golden air 
Of Zion, seem’d to claim her from her birth : 
A Spirit wander’d from its native zone, 
Which, soon diseovering, took her for its own: 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—Her span was like the sky, 
Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright ; 
Like flowers, that know not what it is to die ; 
Like long-link’d, shadeless months of Polar light ; 
Like Music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While Echo answers from the flowery brake : 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—She died in early youth, 
Ere Hope had lost its rich romantic hues ; 
’- When human bosoms seem’d the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews 
Her summer-prime waned not to days that freeze ; 
Her wine of life was run not to the lees: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her!—By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosem’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away ; 
Her pi wither ;' or her hopes grow dark ; 
Translated i her God, with spirit shriven, 
She pass’d as ’twere in smiles from earth to Heaven: 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—It was not hers to feel 
miseries that corrode amassing years, 
’Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
To wander sad down Age's vale of tears, 
As whirl the wither’d leaves from Friendship’s tree, 
And on earth’s wintry wold alone to be : 
Weep not for her! | 
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Weep not for her !—She is an angel now, 

And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise ; 
All darkness wiped from her refulgent brow, 

Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish’d from her eyes: 
Victorious over death, to her appear 
The vista’d joys of Heaven’s eternal year: 

eep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—Her memory is the shrine 
OF pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers, 
Calm as on windless eve the sun’s decline, 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 
Rich as a rainbow with its hues of light, 
Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night : 
Weep not for her ! 


Weep not for her !—There is no cause for wee ; 
But rather nerve the spirit, that it walk 
Unshrinking o’er the thorny paths below, 
And from earth’s low defilements keep thee back: 
So, when a few fleet severing years have flown, 
She'll meet thee at Heaven’s gate—and lead thee on ! 
Weep not for her ! 


OMNES. 
Beautiful—beautiful—beautiful—beautiful indeed ! 
NORTH. 
James, now that you have seen us in summer, how do you like the Lodge ? 
SHEPHERD. 


There's no sic anither house, Mr North, baith for elegance and comfort, in 
a’ Scotland. 


NORTH. 

In my old age, James, I think myself rot altogether unentitled to the lux- 
usien off ound tienen you find that sofa easy and commodious ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Easy and commodious! What! it has a’ the saftness o’ a bed, and a’ the 
coolness o a bank ; yielding rest without drowsiness, and without snoring re- 
nie TICKLER. 

No sofa like a chair! See, James, how I am lying and sitting at the same 
time ! carelessly diffused, yet-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

You're a maist ext i feegur, Mr Tickler, I humbly confess that, wi’ 
your head embedded in a ion, and your een fixed on the roof like an as- 
tronomer ; and your endless Sutdaedanhin tos ateie dy thevent: 
and your arms i to the verra floor, atower the bend o’ the 
chair-settee, and only lift up, wi’ a magnificent. wave, to bring the bottom o’ the 
glass o’ cauld punch to rest upon your chin ; and wi’ that tamboured waistcoat 
. the fashion o’ aughty-aught, like a meadow yellow wi’ dandylions; and 


TICKLER. 

Check your hand, and change your measure, my dear Shepherd.—Oh ! for a 

portrait of North ! 3 ese 
SHEPHERD. 

I daurna try’t, for his ee masters me; and I fear to tak the same leeberties 
wi’ Mr North that I sometimes venture upon wi’ you, Mr Tickler. Yet, oh 
man! J like hiva weel in that black neckerchief: it brings out his face grandly 
—and the grean cost o| the Royal Archers gies him a Robin-Hoodish charac- 
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ter, that makes ane’s imagination ‘think o’ the umbrage o' auld oaks, and the 
glimmering silence o’ forests. 

He blushes. 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

That he does—and I like to see the ingenuous blush o’ Lashfu’ modesty on 

a wrinkled cheek. It proves that the heart’s-blood is warm and free, and the 
circulation vigorous. Deil tak me, Mr North, if I dinna think you're some. 


thing like his majesty the King. 
NORTH. 


I am proud that you love the Lodge. ‘There! a bold breeze from the sea! 
Is not thata pleasant rustle, James, and lo! every sail on the Frith is dancing 
on the blue bosom of the waters, and brightening like seamews in the sun- 


shine ! 
SHEPHERD. 

After a’, in het wather, there’s naething like a marine villa. What for dinna 
ye big a Yott? 

+ NORTH. 

My sailing days. are over, James ; but mine is now the ship of Fancy, who 
can go at ten knots in a dead calm, and carry her sky-scrapers in a storm. 

. SHEPHERD. 

Nae wonder, after sic a life o’ travel by sea and land, you should hae found 
a hame at last, and sic a hame! A’ the towers, and spires, and pillars, and 
pinnacles, and bewilderments o’ blue house-roofs, seen frae the tae front 
through amang the leafy light o’ interceptin’ trees—and frae the other, where 
we are noo sitting, only here and there a bit sprinklin’ o’ villas, and then atower 
the grove-heads seeming sae thick and saft, that you think you might lie down 
on them and tak a sleep, the murmuring motion o’ the never-weary sea! Oh, 
Mr North, that you would explain to me the nature o’ the tides! 

; NORTH. 

When the moon—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Stap, stap, I couldna command my attention wi’ = bonny brig huggin’ 
the shores o' Inch-Keith sae lovingly—at first I thocht she was but a breakin’ 
wave. - 

NORTH. 

Wave, cloud, bird, sunbeam, shadow, or ship—often know I not one from 
the other, James, when half-sleeping half-waking, in the dehateable and bor- 
der land between realities and dreams, 

‘* My weary length at noon-tide would I stretch, 
And muse upon the world that wavers by.” 
TICKLER. 
Yet I never saw you absent in company, North. 
NORTH. 
Nor, I presume, spit on the carpet. 
SHEPHERD. 


The ane’s = as bad as the ither, or rather the first’s the warst o’ the twa. 


What right has ony man to leave his ugly carcase in the room, by itsel’, with- 
out a soulin’t? Surely there could be nae cruelty or uncourtesy in kickin’t 
out i’ the door. Absent in company indeed! 

TICKLER. 
' Look at the ey Se his mouth open and his eyes fixed on the 
carpet, his hand on his chin, and his head a little to the one side—in a fit of 
absence. . , 

NORTH. 

Thinking, perhaps, about ginger-beer or a raddish. 
SHEPHERD. 

Or determining which pair o’ breeks he shall draw on when he gangs out 
to sooper,—or his mind far awa in Montgomery's shop, tasting something 
sweet,—or makin’ profoun’ calculation about buyin’ a second-hand gig,—or 
thinkin’ himsel’ waitin’ for a glass o” mineral water at St Bernard’s wall,—or 
tryin’ on a foraging-cap for sleepin’ in cotches,-—or believin’ hhimsel stannin’ 
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the window o’ a prent-shop, lookin’ at Miss Foote’s pas seul,—or forgettin 
e's no in the kirk, and ay ee to be sleepy 0h asindih into a belief 
that he is spittin ower a brig—or—— 
TICKLER. 3 j 
Stop, James, stop. You are a whale running off with a thousand fathomn——. 
k ye, Mr Tickler, pe eae oath t Pts ae, But— 

Thank ye, Mr Tickler. as. nin ower copi u 
I wonner That made me think the noo o’ the Author o’ the Modern Athe: 
What for did na ye tak him through hauns, Mr North ? : 

NORTH. 
Because I think him a man of some talent; and, for the sake of talent, I 
can overlook much, seeing that blockheads are on the increase. 
SHEPHERD. 
On the increase, say ye ? 
NORTH. 

I fear so. Now, he is miserably poor—and knowing that many dull dogs 
dine at shilling ordinaries (beef, bread, and beer, with some vegetables) regu- 
larly once a-day, when he, who is really a man pf merit, can afford to do so 
only on Tuesdays and Fridays, he naturally gets irritated and misanthropical ; 
and what wonder, if, on the dinnerless afternoons, he writes what he would 
not commit on a full stomach, and much that he would sincerely repent of 
over a tureen of hotch-potch or a haggis? 

TICKLER. 


You hear the rumbling of empty bowels, poor fellow, in his happiest pas- 


sages. 
SHEPHERD. 
But wull you tell me that being puir’s ony reason for being a blackguard ? 
NORTH. 

You mistake me—I did not say, James, that the author of Modern Athens 
is absolutely a blackguard. The usage, too, that he met with in his native 
country—literally kicked out of it, you know, could not but ruffle and sour his 
temper ; and such is my opinion both of his head and heart, that, but for 
that unlucky application to his posteriors, I verily believe he might have been 
somewhat of an honest man, and a libeller merely of foreign countries. 

SHEPHERD. 


Weel—it’s verra gude in you, Mr North, to make sic an ingenious defence 
for the scoonrel ; but I canna forgie him for abusin’ alike the lassies and the 
leddies o’ Scotland. 


NORTH. 

There are lassies and leddies in Scotland, my dear James, of whom you 
know nothing—houses where, it is obvious from his writings, the author of Mo- 
dern Athens must have had his howf ;—and really, when one considers from 
what originals he painted his portraits of Edina’s girlery, the wonder is that 
his daubings are not even more disgusting than they are ; but the likenesses 
are strong, although his nymphs must have been unsteady sitters. 

TICKLER. 
Poor devil! suppose we send him a few pounds—— 
SHEPHERD. 

I wad dae nae sic thing. You canna serve sic chiels by charity. It does 
them nae gude. Neither am I convinced that he would nae tell lees when he’s 
no hungry. Yon was naa solid argument about the empty stomach. Sica 
neerdoweel wad na scruple to utter falsehoods in the face o a round o’ beef. 
Cram him till he’s like to burst, and he'll throw up onything but: truth— 
loosen his shirt-neck when he’s lyin’ dead-drunk on a form, and he'll uncon- 
sciously ettle at a lee in maudlin syllablings, till his verra vomit is a libel, and 
falsehood rancifies the fume o’ the téasted cheese that sickness brings harlin’ 
out o’ his throat in a gin-shower aneuch to sicken a fulzie-man.. 

f NORTH. 
Stop, James, stop—that’s out of all bounds—— 
TICKLER. 
By the by, North, I have a letter from Mullion in my pocket, apologizing, 
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I believe, for not dining here to-day. There it is, folded up in the § 
bs like oye y ; > vp Secretary's 
NORTH (reading). 
Why, it’s an article. 
SHEPHERD. 


An article—let’s hear’t. Mullion and me never verra weel in com- 
y ; but when he’s absent I hae a great kindness for him, and naebody can 
outs his abeelities. 


It seems a sort of parody. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BLOCKHEADS. 


NORTH. 


BY MR SECRETARY MULLION. 
Air— Baiile of the Baltic.” 


Or Wastle, Hogg, and North, 
Sing the glory and renown, 

And of Tickler, who came forth 
With his bald and shining crown, 

As their pens along our page brightly shone ; 
The knout and sereing brand, 
In each bold determined hand, 
While ODoherty japann’d 
Led them on. 


Turnipologist and Stot, 
All the breeds of Whiggish kine, 
Trembled when the streamers flew 
Over Blackwood’s gallant line : 
The twentieth of October was the time : 
As they scoured proud Learning’s path, 
Every blockhead dreamt of death, 
And Hunt held his stinking breath, . 
For a time. 


But Maga’s rage was flush’d 
In her garb of olive green ; 

And her foes, as on she rush’d, 
Wish’d for greater space between. 

** Pens of pluck!” the Tories cried, when each Gun, 
With wit, intellect, and nous, 
Did pound, pommel knaves, and souse, 
Like blithe kitten with poor mouse 
Making fun. 


They play! they slay! they flay! 
White Y ntooth'd for all stack, 
The old woman o’er the way 
To our cheer a scraugh gave back ;—~ 
As siby)-like she mutter’d our dark doom :— 
hen fled with draggled tail ; 
While her young men took leg-bail, 
Raising ullaloo and wail 
In their gloom. 
] 
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Blue and Yellow was hail'dthea,. 
wa our Editor so braves 
“ We are victérs, yet are men, 
. yes old Jeffrey we would save, 
rom the wise at. your prophecies who sneeze : 
Then bid Bryan beat 
To dramaticals retreat, 
And bring Hazlitt to our feet 
On his knees.” 


Then the:London blest our North, 
That he let the dull repose ; 
And the plaudits of his worth, 
Spake each Cockney through his nose, 
Glad to bundle off whole-skinned from the fray ; 
But all England laugh’d outright 
At their poor and piteous plight, 
And subscribers taking flight, 
Waned away. 


Now joy, bold comrades, raise ! 
For these tidings of our might, 
By this lamp, whose patent blaze 
Holds photometers in spite ; 
But yet, amid fun, fuddle, and uproar, 
te us think of Tims, who keeps 
Hand on hinderland, and weeps 


That ne golden grain he reaps 
From Victoire |~ 


Lean pates! to Whiggish pride 
ae faithful 80 stn 

Who in pan of scorn were fried, 
With grey Jerry the old shrew : 

The Westminster's fond wings o’er you wave ! 
While loud is Hazlitt’s growl, 
And Hunt and Hone condole, 
Singing sonnets to the soul 
OF each knave ! 


SHEPHERD. 

It souns as gin it was gude—but I’m sick o’ a’ that clan, and canna be 
amused wi’ even true wut wasted upon them ; besides, the hae had 
their day—hae died o’ the mange, and been buried in the dunghill. 

TICKLER. 
There, my dear bard, conquer your disgust by a peep into this volume. 
SHEPHERD. 

Dog on’t, Mr Tickler, gin I had na jooked there, you had felled me—but 
—oo ay !—a volumm 0’ Mrs Radcliffe’s Posthumous Warks. Poems, too! I’m 
sure they'll be bonny, for she was a true genius. , 

TIGKLER. 

Kit, smoke his eyes, how they glare ! 

SHEPHERD. 


The description is just pérfectly beautifu’. Here's the way 6° readin’ out 


0 
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* Ou the bright margin of Italia’s.shore, 
Beneath the glance of summer-noon we astray, 
And, indolently happy, ask no more 

‘Than cooling airs that o'er the ocean play. 


** And watch the bark, that, on the busy strand, 
Washed by the sparkling tide, awaits the gale, 
Till, high among the shrouds, the sailor band 
Gallantly shout, and raise the swelling sail. 


* On the broad deck a various group recline, 
Touch’d with the moonlight, yet half-hid in shade ; 
Who, silent, watch the bark the coast resign, 

The Pharos lessen, and the mountains fade. 


‘“‘ We, indolently happy, watch alone 

‘Fhe wandering airs that o’er the ocean stray, 
To bring some sad Venetian sonnet’s tone, 
From that lone vessel floating far away |" 


NORTH. 

I wish you would review these four volumes, James, for next Number. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts— What's the use o’ revewin’ ? Naething like a skreed o’ extracts into » 
magazeen taken in the kintra. When I fa’ on, tooth and nail, on an article about 
some new wark, oh, Mr North, but I’m wud when I see the creatur that’s 
undertaken to review’t, settin’ himsel wi’ clenched teeth to ;compose a philoso- 

ic creeticism, about the genius o’ an owther that every man kens as weel as 

is ain face in the glass—and then comparing him with this, and contrastin’ 
him wi’ hes~onlt informin’ you which 0” is warks are best, and which 
warst, and which middlin’—balancin’ a genius against himsel, and setting his 
verra merits against his character and achievements—instead o’ telling you at 
aince what the plot is about, and how it begins, and gangs on, and is wunded 
up ; in short, pithy hints o’ the characters that feegur throughout the story, 
and a maisterly abridgement o’ facts and incidents, wi’ noo and then an eluci- 
datory observation, and a glowing panegyric ; but, aboon a’ things else, lang, 
lang, lang extracts, judiciously seleckit, and lettin’ you ken at aince if the 
owther has equalled or excelled himsel’, or if he has struck out a new path, or 
followed the auld ane into some unsuspecked scenery o’ bonny underwood, or 
lofty standards—or whether but I’m out o’ breath, and maun hae a drink. 
—Thank you, Mr North—that’s the best bowl you've made yet. 

TICKLER. 

I never had any apa feeling of the super or preter-natural in a print- 
ed book. Very early in life, I discovered that a ghost, who had kept me in 
a cold sweat during a whole winter’s midnight, was a tailor who haunted the 
house, partly through love, and partly through hunger, being enamoured of 
my nurse, and of the fat of ham which she gave him with mustard, between 
two thick shaves of a quartern loaf, and afterwards a bottle of small-beer to 
wash it down, before she yielded him the parting-kiss. After thatI slept sound- 
ly, and had a contempt for ghosts, which I retain to this day. 

. SHEPHERD. 

Weel, it’s verra different wi’ me. I should be feared yet even for the ninth 
part o- a ghost; and I fancy.a tailor has nae mair ;—but I’m no muckle af- 
fecket by reading about them—an oral tradition out o’ the mouth o’ an auld 
Pepi nga man or woman is far best, for then you canna dout the truth o° 

tale, unless ye dout a’ history thegither, and then, tobe sure, you'll-end 
in universal skepticism. 
NORTH. 
Don’t you admire the romances of the Enchantress of Udolpho ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

I hae nae doubt, sir, that had I read Udolpho and ‘her ither romances in 
my boyish days, that my hair would hae stood on end like that o’ ither folk, 
for, by nature and education baith, ye ken, I’m just excessive superstitious. 
But afore her volumes fell into my hauns, my soul had been frichtened by a’ 
kinds of traditionary terrors, and mony hu times hae I maist swarfed wi’ 
fear in lonesome spats in muirs and woods, at midnicht, when no a leevin 
thing was movin but mysel and the t moon. Indeed, I canna say that I 
ever fan’ mysel alane in the hush o’ darkened nature, without a beatin at my 
heart ; for a sort o’ spiritual presence aye hovered about me—a presence oO’ 
something like and unlike my ain being—at times felt to be solemn and nae 
mair—at times sae awfu’ that I wushed myself nearer ingle-licht—and ance 
or twice in my lifetime, sae terrible that I could hae prayed to sink down into 
the moss, sae that I micht be saved fraethe quaking o’ that ghostly wilderness 
o’ a world that was na for flesh and bluid ! 

NORTH. 

Look—James—look—what a sky ! 

SHEPHERD. 

‘There'll be thunder the morn, These are the palaces o’ the thunder, and 
before day-break every window will pour forth lichtnin’. Mrs Radcliffe has 
weel described mony sic, but I have seen some that can be remembered, but 
never, never painted by mortal pen ; for after a’, what is ony description by us 
puir creturs o’ the works o’ the Great God ? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps it is a pity that Mrs Radcliffe never introduced into her stories any 
real ghosts. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna just mo think sae. Gin you introduce a teal ghost at a’, it 
maun appear but seldom—seldom, and never but on some great or dread ac- 
count—as the ghost o’ Hamlet’s father. Then, what difficulty in makin’ it 
speak with a tomb-voice! At the close o’ the tale, the mind would be shocked 
unless the dead had burst its cearments for some end which the dead alane 


could have accomplished—unless the catastrophe were worthy an Apparition. 
How few events, and how few actors would, as the story shut itself up, be — 
felt to have been of such surpassing moment as to have deserved the very 
laws o’ nature to have been in a manner changed for their sakes, and shadows 
brought frae amang the darkness o’ op od ee that seem to our imagina- 


tions locked up frae a’ communion wi’ the breathin’ world ! 
NORTH. 

In highest tr. , @ Spirit may be among the dramatis personee—for the 

events come Bp yet a lly, and under a feeling of fate. 
SHEPHERD. 

There, too, you see the ghost, and indifferently personated though it may be, 
the general hush proves that religion is the pre ge Fry le o’ our nature, 
and that even the vain shows o’ a theatre can be y an awe-struck 
sadness, when, revisiting the glimpses o’ the moon, and makin’ night hideous, 
comes glidin’ in and awa’ in.cauld unringin’ armour, or unsubstantial vapour, 
a being whose eyes aince saw the cheerfu’ sun-light, and whose footsteps aince 
brought out echoes frae the flowery earth. 

NORTH. 

In this posthumous tale of Mrs Radcliffe—I forget the name—a real sont 
is the chief agent, and is two or three times brought forward with good t; 
but I confess, James, that, agreeably to ~ excellent observations, I. became 
somewhat too much hand-in-glove with his ghostship, and that all supernatu- 
ral influence departed from him through too frequent intercourse with the air 
of the upper world. ‘ jigo ov‘h 

TICKLER. 

Come, James, be done with your palavering about ghosts, you brownie, 
and “ gie us anither sang.” 

10 
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SHEPHERD. 
Wi’ a’ my heatt. What'll you hae? But beggars shou'd na be chuiers, 
sae here it gaes. 


O west befa’ the maiden gay, 
In cot t,or penn; - 
And weel befa’ the bonny May 
That wons in yonder glen, 
Wha lo’es the modest truth sae weel— 
Whia’s aye say kind, an’ aye sae leal, 
An’ pure as b ing asphodel, 
Amang sae mony men. 
O weel befa’ the bonny thing, 
That wons in yonder glen. 


‘Tis sweet to hear the music float 
Alang the gloaming lea ; 

Tis sweet to hear the blackbird’s note 
Come agen: frae the tree ; 

To see the lambkin’s lightsome race— 

The dappled kid in wanton chase— 

The young deer cower in lonely place, 

in his flowery den ; 

But sweeter far the bonny face 

That smiles in yonder glen. 


©, had it no been for the blush , 
Of maiden’s virgin-flame, 

Dear Beauty never had been known, 
And never hada name. ~ 

But aye sin’ that dear thing of blame 

Was modell’d by an angel's frame, 

The power of Beauty reigns supreme 
O’er a’ the sons of men ; 

‘But deadliest far the sacred flame 
Burns in a lonely glen. 


There’s beauty in the violet’s vest— 
‘There’s hinny in the haw— 

There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’. 

The sun will rise an’ set again, 

And lace with burning gowd the main— 

And rainbow bend outower the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken ; 

But lovelier far my bonny thing, 
That smiles in yonder glen. 


NORTH. 
Better and better. 1 see, James, that Allan Cunningham has included some 
of your lyrics in his late Collection of the Songs of Scotland. 
: SHEPHERD. 
Oh, man! I wush you would lend me the wark. Is't a gude collekshon, 
d’ye opine ? 
ih very goed callection, itdend Jenten - Allan all h 
v ion, i |, James. A is Occasion ver in 
his sobiat eulogy of his country’s lyrical genius, and one levis to ny 
speaking about a species of poetry in which he has himself excelled. 
SHEPHERD. 
i’m thinkin’ you wad scarcely trust me wi’ the reviewin’ o’ Allan Kinni- 
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gam’s wark—for you'll be for doin’t yoursel—though I wud do’t a hantle bet- 
ter, wi’ mair nature and knowledge, too, if wi’ fewer fine-spun theories. But 
ye me desperate congated, and mair especially o’ what you execute 
waurs 
NORTH. 
Come, James, be less severe, and I will sing you one of Allan’s songs. 
SHEPHERD. 

Huts, ye never sung a sang i’ your life—at least never that I heard tell 
o’ ;—but to be sure you're a maist extraordinary cretur, and can do onything 
you hae a mind to try. 

NORTH. 

My voice is rather cracked and tremulous—but I have sung Scotch airs, 

James, of old, with Urbani. 


My Ain Countree. 


Tue sun rises bright in France 
And fair sets he ; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 
In my ain countree. 
©! gladness comes to many, 
But sorrow comes to me, 
As I look o’er the wide ocean 
To my ain countree ! 


©! it’s not my ain ruin 
That saddens aye my ee, 

But the love I left in Galloway, 
Wi’ bonnie bairns three ; 

My hamely hearth burn’d bonnie, 
And smiled my fair Marie— 

I’ve left a’ my heart behind me 


In my ain countree. 


The bud comes back to summer, 
An’ the blossom to the bee, 
But I win back—oh, never ! 
To my ain countree ! 
I’m leal to the high heaven, 
Which will be leal to me; . 
An there I’ll meet ye a’ soon 
Frae my ain countree! 


SHEPHERD. 

Weel, I never heard the like o’ that in a’ my days. Deevil tak me gin there 
be sic a perfectly beautiful singer in a’ Scotland. I 3 aged you to baith Peter 
Hill and David Wylie, and twa bonnier singers you'll no easier hear in “‘ house 
or ha’, by coal or candle licht.” But do you ken, I’m desperate sleepy. 

TICKLER. 

Let’s off to roost. 

NORTH. 

Stop till 1 ring for candles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Cawnles ! and sic a moon! It wad be perfect blasphemy—doonright athe- 
ism. But hech, sirs, it’s het, an’ I’se sleep without the sark. the night. 

NORTH. Y 
Without a sark, James! “ a mother-naked man!” 
, SHEPHERD. 

I’m a bachelor ye ken, the noo, sae can tak my ain way o't——Gude nicht, 
sir—gude nicht—We’'ve really been verra pleasant, and our meetin’ has. been 
maist as agreeable as ane o’ the 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 


Dr Barry, of Paris, is preparing for the 
«press, Experimental Researches on the 
influence of Atmospheric Pressure upon 
: the Venous Circulation, Absorption, and 
the Prevention and Cure of Hydropho- 
« bia, and the Symptoms arising from every 
Species of Poisoned Wounds. 

A Manuscript has, it is stated, been 
recently found in the Castle of Péguet, 
Canton de Vaud, which contains a parti- 
cular Account of the Wars between the 
Swiss and Savoyards, and the Campaigns 
of Henry IV. of Savoy. 

Mr Lass, author of the ‘‘ Journey to 
Rome and Naples,” is preparing for the 
press a History of the Arts of Painting 
and Sculpture in England, as far as is 
connected with his own time; detailing 
their progress for the last twenty-five 
years ; with Remarks on the Works of 
the Artists during that Period, giving an 
Account of the different Institutions, and 
drawing a Comparison between the Bri- 
tish School of Painting and the modern 
Schools of France and Italy, &c. &c. 

A Work, entitled Wisdom and Happi- 
ness, containing Selections from the Bi- 
dle, from Bishops Patrick, Taylor, &c. is 
printing, by the Rev. H. Watkins, A.M. 

A new and improved Edition of Mor- 
ris’s Life of the Rev. Andrew Fuller; 
with an Appendix, containing some pieces 
never before printed. 

Mr Bodden’s Life of Mrs Siddons is 
very nearly printed. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon and the Princess des Ur- 
sins, from the Original MSS, in the pos- 
session of the Duke de Choiseul, is on 
the eve of publication. 

The first Part of the Work some time 
ince announced as preparing for publi- 

cation by Mr Dawson Turner, on Bri- 


tish Autographs, will soon appear. This - 


Portion will consist of Specimens of the 
Handwriting of the Kings and Queens 
of England, and of the different Branches 
of the Royal Family,;from the Reign of 
Richard IJ. until the present time. 

Four Years in France; or, Narrative 
of an English Family’s Residence there 
during that Period; preceded by some 
Account of the Conversion of the Author 
to the Catholic Faith. 

The History, Antiquities, and Topo- 
graphy of the Town and Borough of 
‘Southwark and Liberties; including the 


whole of the Parish of St Saviour, and 
the adjacent Parish of Chrtist-church; 
with Notices of Eminent and Remark. 
able Persons, Local Anecdotes, Genea. 
logical and Heraldic Inquiries, ‘&e. &c, 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings of 
Rare Plans, Views, and existing Build. 
ings, &c. will soon appear. 

A Volume is announced for early Pub- 
lication, to be entitled, “‘ Napoleon in the 
other World.” 

A Third Series of Sayings and Doings 
is about to appear. 

Dr Graham of Croydon has in the 
press, A Medical Guide for the Use of 
Clergymen end Families, which em- 
braces the Characters, Symptoms, Causes, 
Distinctions, and Treatment of all Dis- 
eases incident to the Human Frame; 
with a Domestic Materia Medica. 

Continental Adventures, from the pen 
of a Lady, are announced. 

The Gypsy, a Tale of Romance; from 
the German of Laune, by the Translator 
of “ Popular Stories of Northern Na- 
tions,” is in a state of forwardness, and 
will shortly appear. 

Mr Bernard Barton has a new work 
in the press, entitled “ The Missionary’s 
Memorial; or, Verses on the death of 
John Lawson, late Missionary at Calcut- 
ta.’ 

Preparing for publication by Messrs 
Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street, 
uniform with Neale and Brayley’s History 
of Westminster Abbey, “ An Historical, 
Topographical, and Statistical Account 
of the City of Westminster, including 
Biographical Anecdotes of eminent and 
illustrious Individuals connected with the 
City.” This work will, we understand, 
contain a complete review of the Man; 
ners and Customs of the Court at White- 
hall during the interesting reigns com- 
prised within the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries. 

A Natural and Topographical History 
of Dorking and its neighbourhood, is pre- 
paring for the press. By Dr Smith. 

The late Rev. John Lawson has left 
for publication a volume of poetry, to be 
entitled, “ Flowers gathered in Exile.” 

A treatise on the Divine Sovereignty ; 
in which is contained, an Exposition of 
the Passages of Scripture which: have been 
supposed to bear on that subject. By 
Robert Wilson, A.M. 
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A combined View of the Prophecies, 
by Mr Frere, is announced for early pyb- 
licati 


in. ‘ 

The Rev. G. F. Roland is printing at 
his private press, Harmonical Grammars 
of the principal Ancient and Modern 
Languages; viz. The Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, the Ita- 
lian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and 
Modern Greek. Also, the Expectations 
formed by the Persians that a great De- 
liverer would appear about the time of 
our Lord’s Advent, demonstrated. 

Spirits of the Olden Time, their Say- 
ings and Doings, will soon appear. 

Iilustrations of Anglo Saxon Poetry. 
By the late Rev. J. J. Conybeare, profes- 


Works preparing for Fublication: 


ilt 


sor of Anglo Saxon and of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 
. The Rev. Russell Scott is about to 
publish a Discourse on the Scriptural 
Humanity of Christ ; and its Corruption 
traced during the times of the Apostles, 
and until the completion of the Nicene 
and Constantinopolitan Creed by Pope 
Nicholas I. about the year 806. 

The Rev. W. Wilson is preparing for 
the press, Selections from the Works of 
the late -Dr John Owen, with a Memoir, 


&e. 


A Dictionary of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, by H. W. Dewhurst, will shortly 
appear. 


EDINBURGH. . 


A Treatise on Life Assurances and 
Annuities. By John M‘Kean, C, S, Ac- 
countant. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1825. 

Bishop Jolly’s Friendly Address to the 
Episcopalians of Scotland, on Baptismal 
Regeneration, showing that it is the doe- 
trine ef Scripture of the earliest and pu- 
rest Christian Antiquity, and of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, as expressed 


in its liturgy, will be published this 
month. 
The History of Scotland, from the 


Earliest Period to the Middle of the 
Ninth Century ; being an Essay on the 
Ancient History of the Kingdom of the 
Gaelic Scots,—the extent of the Country 
—its Laws—Population—Poetry—and 
Learning. By the Rey. Alex. Low, A.M. 
Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries, Aberdeen. 

*,* The attention of the Author was 
directed to this subject by an Advertise- 
ment of the Highland Society of London, 
making offer of a Premium “ to the Au- 
thor of the best Essay on the Ancient 
History of the Kingdom of the Gaelic 
Scots,—the extent of the Country,—its 
Laws—Population— Poetry—and Learn- 
ing. He was fortunate enough to gain 
the prize. and medal of the Society. Since 
that time the work has received many 
additions.” 

Lives of the Persecutors of the Church 


of Scotland, in the’ Reigns of Charles If. 
and James II., exhibiting a General His- 
torical View of the times and sufferings- 
of the Govenanters during that memor- 
able period. By Andrew Crichton, Au- 
thor of the Memoirs of the Rey. John 
Blackader; Life of Colonel Blackader, 
&c. The following are among the Lives 
to be included in this Work:—Arch- 
bishop Sharp, Duke of Lauderdale, Sir 


-George Mackeinyie, Sir James Turner, 


Graham of Claverhouse, General Dalyell 
of Binns, Grierson of Lag, Bruce of 
Earlshall, Captain John Creichton, &c. 

Elements of Chemical Science, in one 
volume 8vo. By Edward Turner, M.D. 
F.R S.E. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and lecturer on Chemistry, - 
Edinburgh. 

The Genius and Design of the Domes- 
tic Constitution, with its Untransferable 
Obligations and Peculiar Advantages. By 
Christopher Anderson, In post 8vo, 

The Picture of Scotland. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, &c. In one closely printed vol. 
12mo, with Engravings. In this work, 
it is proposed to comprise ail the infor- 
mation regarding Scotland which can be 
interesting to a stranger. 

A View of Classical Antiquity. By 
Frederick Schlegel, Author of the His~ 
tory of Literature. Translated from the 
original German.. In 2 vols, 8vo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late William 
Butler of Hackney. 2s. 

The. Life and Correspondence of Ma- 
jor Cartwright, Edited by his Niece, F. 
D. Cartwright. 2 vols. 8vo, with portrait, 
&e, L.1, 8s. 


Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth. By Mrs A. T. Thomson, in 2 
vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. L.1, 8s. boards. 

Memoirs and Recollections of Count 
Segur, Vo). II. comprising his Residence 
at the Court of Catherine I]. of Russia.. 
Syo, French, 12s. 
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Memoirs du Prince de Montbarey, 
Ministre Secretaire d’Etat sous Louis 
XVI. ecrits par luismeme. 2 vols. 
8vo, 2)s. 

The Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
pon the Dramatist). Written by him- 

vols. 8vo, with Portrait, L.1, 8s. 
 Réclodlastien Biography ; or, Lives of 
Eminent Men connected with the His- 
tory of Religion in England, from the 
Commencement of the Reformation to 
the Revolution ; selected and illustrated 
with Notes. By the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D. D. 2d Edition, L.3, 12s. 

BOTANY. 

Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, an Ac- 
cented Catalogue of Indigenous and Ex- 
otic Plants, cultivated in the Cambridge 
botanic garden. By the late James Donn, 
Curator, fellow of the Linnean and Hor- 
ticultural Societies. Eleventh Edition, 
with numerous additions and corrections, 
by John Lindley, F.L.S., &e. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Hume’s Philologist, or an Inquiry in- 
to the Causes of Difference between the 
Greek and Latin Syntax. By Francis 
Adams, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

A Harmonized Grammar of the Latin 
Language. By the Rev. C. F. Nolan. 
Bvo, 4s. 

A Grammar of the Portuguese Lan- 
guage. By J. Laycock. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

A Touchstone to try the French Scho- 
lar. By J. Laycock. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. I. Views in Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, prepared in colours from 
drawings made in 1813-14. By the Rev. 
T. T. James,—No. I. contains, Field of 
Brodino ; Kremlin, Moscow; Kitaigorod, 
Moscow ; Dannemora Iron Mine, 15s. 

No.. I. of the Ports of England, con- 
taining Whitby and Scarborough. En- 
graved by Lupton from Drawings by W. 
W. Turner, R. A. 

HISTORY. : 

The History of Epsom, compiled from 
the best Authorities; containing a suc- 
cinct and interesting, Description of the 
Origin of ‘forse Racing, and of Epsom 
Races, with an Account of the Mineral 
Waters, and the two celebrated Palaces 
of Durdan. -nd Nonsuch; to which is 
added, an Appendix, containing a Bota- 
nical Survey of tie Neighbourhood, with 
six plates, by an Inhabitant. In 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Observations on the actual State of 
the English Laws of Real Property, with 
the Outlines of a Code. By James Hum- 
phreys, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
The Second Volume of an Elementary 


System of Physiology. By John Bostock, 
M.D. G.S. &e. 168. 

Observations.on the Efficacy of White 
Mustard Seed, in Affections of ‘the Li. 
ver, Internal Organs, and Nervous 
tem, and on the General Management of 
Health and Life. By Charles Turner 
Cooke. 

Thoughts on Medical Education, fe 
addressed to the Council of the Univer. 
sity of London. 8vo, 2s. 

A New Supplement tothe Pharmaco. 
peias of London, Edinburgh, - Dublin, 
and Paris.. By J. Rennie, A. M. 

MISCELLANIES. ~ 

Parts I. and II. ofa History of Ponte. 
fract in Yorkshire. By George Fox. Is. 

An: Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Laws and Political Institutions of Mo. 
dern Europe, and in particular of those 
of England. By George Spence, Esq. 

Parliamentary Abstracts, containing 
the substance of all important Papers laid 
before the two Houses of Parliamenit du- 
ring the Session of 1825, 8vo, £1, 10s 

The History, Design, and Present 
State of the Religious, Benevolent, and 
Charitable Institutions founded by the 
British in Calcutta and its Vicinity. By 
Charles Lushington, Esq. 1 vol. Svo, 13s, 

Recollections of a Pedestrian. By the 
author of “ Journal of an Exile,” 3 vols. 
8vo, 27s. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road Book of 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland, on 
the plan of Reichard’s Itineraries; new 
edition, carefully revised. 18mo, 8s. bd. 
With fifty-five County Maps, 12s. bd. 

Leigh’s New Road Map of England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; 39 inches by 29}. 
Fitted up in a novel and portable form. 
Price 16s." 

Experiments illustrative of Chemical 
Science, systematically arranged. 12mo, 
5s. 

An Essay on Money Lending, contain- 
ing a Defence of Legal Restrictions on 
the Rate of Interest, and an Answer to 
Mr Bentham. By Francis Neale, Esq. 
A.M. 8vo, £1, Ils. 6d. ; 

Ireland in Past Times; an Historical 
Retrospect, Ecclesiastical and Civil, with 
Illustrative Notes, 2 vols. L.1, 4s. 

Part I. of a Work, intended for the 
present to consist of Two Parts, in atlas 
4to ; each contuining Six Plates, in Aqua- 
tint, coloured, executed by the first Art- 
ists, illustrative of the Scenery, Costumes, 
and Architecture, chiefly on the Western 
Side of India. By Capt. Robert Melville 
Grindlay, of the Bombay Army, Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and-of the 
Society of Arts, &e. 

On the increasing Importance of the 
British West Indian Possessions. 
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Rev. ‘Sydney Smitli’s Letter to the 
Electors ot the Catholic. Question, 
Bro, Is. 

‘Letter to ; Robert Wilmot Horton, Esq. 
M.P. ‘Under Secretary of State’ for ‘the 
Colonial Department ; containing Stric- 
tares' on @ Pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
West India Question practically eonsi- 
rs Seana 

Practical Observations upon the Views 
and Tendency of the First Report of the 
“ Commissioners of Irish Education In- 
quiry.” 

Considerations suggested by the Re- 
port made to his Majesty under a Com- 
mission authorising the Commissioners to 
make certdin inquiries respecting the 
Court of Chancery. 3s. 

A General and Heraldic Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom, for 1826.° By John Burke, 
Esq. Crown 8yo, 18s. ~ 

The true History of the State Prisoner, 
commonly called, “ The Iron Mask,” ex- 
tracted from the Documents in the French 
Archives. By the Hon. George ‘Agar 
Ellis. 

A Calm Statement of the Catholic 
Question. Respectfully addressed to all 
Electors.throughout the United King- 
dom. 

The Papal Supremacy; with Remarks 
on the Bill for restoring the ‘Intercourse 
between the See of Romé and the United 
Kingdom, passed by the Commons, and 
rejected by the Lords, ‘in tlie year 1825. 
By John Cross, Serjeant-at-Law. 3s. 

A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on 
the Catholic Question. By R. Wilmot 
Horton, Esq. M. P. for Neweastle-under- 
Line. 8vo. 

The Miscellanist of Literature for 1826, 
consisting of Unique Selections from the 
most important Books of the past year, 
in Autobiography, History, Memoirs, 
Poetry, Voyages, and Travels. 10s. 6d. 

» NOVELS AND TALES. 

Sandoval, or the Freemason. 

nish Tale of Present Times. 


A Spa- 
By the 
Author of Don Esteban. 3 vols. L.1, 8s. 

Gaston de Blondeville, a Romanee ; St 
Alban’s Abbey, a Metrical Tale; with 


some Poetical Pieces. By Ann Rad- 
cliffe, author of the Romance of the Fo- 
rest, Mysteries of Udolpho, Italian, &c. 
To which is prefixed a Memoir of the 
Author, and Extracts from her Diary.’ 4; 
vols. post Svo.  * 

The Boyne Water, a Tale by t the O' Ha- 
ra Family, Authors of Tales, comprising 
Crohoore of the Bill-hook, the Fetches, 
and John Doe. 

The Progress of Fashion, from our First 
Parents, thro all Nations, to our pre- 
sent times. ‘I12mo, 7s» 64. 

Vou. XX. 
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Tales tound a Winter Hearth. By 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter. In 2 vols. 
12mo, 16s. . 

The German Novelists; with Critical 
and Biographical Notices. _ By Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq. 4 vols,: post Svo, uniform 
with the Italian Novelists. 

New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
selected from the original Oriental MS. 
By Jos. Von Hammer, and now first . 
translated into English, by the Rev. 
George Lamb. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s. 

Letters from Cockney Lands. Con- 
tents:—The Beauty of London—Mal- 
thus--Club-houses—M‘Adamising-- Ope- 
ra House, before the curtain and behind 
—English Beauty and Foreign—Balance 
struck—Scandal-Mongers, a meeting of 
their order—Byron—Cockney manners 
—Life in London—A Soirée—Brighton 
—The Advantages of Anti-ton, of being 
a Fool, of being Low, of Luxury, &c. &c. 

The Heroine of the Peninsula, or Clara 
Matilda of Seville. By the Author of the 
Hermit in London. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

De Vavasour, a Tale of the Fourteenth 
Century. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

De Foix, or Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Fourteenth Centu 
By H. E. Bray. 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, ts 

Vivian Grey. Second edition. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 18s. 

Mr Blount’s MSS. or Papers from the’ 
Book of a Man of the World. By the 
Author of Gilbert Earle. 2 vols. 8vo, 14s, 

The Baths of Bagnole, or the Juvenile 
Miscellany. 18mo, half bound, 3s. 

Moderation, a Tale. By Mrs Flofland, 
12mo, 6s. 

The English Baronet, a Tale.” By 
Leonora Des Straella, 3 vols. 12mo, 10s. 
6d. 

Miriam, a Jewish Tale, 8vo, 10s. 64. 

Richelieu ; or’ the Broken Heart. 
12mo, 5s. 6d. : 

Shakespeare’s Romances. 
12me, 10s. 6d. 

Deeds of the Olden Time ; a Romance. 
By Ann of Swansea. 

POETRY. 

The Forest Sanctuary, with Lays of 
Many Lands, and other Poems. By Mrs 
Hemans. 7s. 6d. 

* Oberon, a Poem from the German of 
Wieland. By William Sotheby, Esq. 
Third edition. 

De Ciifford, a Romance of the Red 
Rose, a Poem. 12s. 

The Judgment of Babylon, the Siege of 
Masada, with other Poems. "By James 
Campbell. -6s. | 

Anne Boleyn ; a Dramatic Poem. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman. ' 8yo, 8s. 6a. 

The Pan of Oxford, a Poem. By. WwW. 
C. Townsend, B, A. 8vo, '78. 6d. * 

P 


2 vols. 
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' Moloch, or the Approach of the De- 
3. Sacred Drama. Svo, 5a, Gd, 
ie Fragments. 5s. 
THEOLOGY, 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Mosaic Record of Creation, deiivered in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By James Kennedy, B.D. F. T.C. D. 
M.R, I. A. Donellan Lecturer for the 
year 1824. 

Origines Ecclesiastice, or the Antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church, and other 
Works of the Rev. Joseph Bingham, 
M.A. With Additions and Biographical 
Account of the Author, by the Rey. 
Richard Bingham, B.C.L. 8 vols, vol. 
V, 12s, 

Remarks on the Hore Sabbatice of 
Godfrey Higgings, Esq. By Henry Stan- 
dish, gent. 

_The Book of Genesis Considered and 
Illustrated, in a series of Historical Dis- 
courses preached in the Holy Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. By the Rev. Fran- 
cis Close, A.M. 8vo, 12s. 

A New Tract on Confirmation, con- 
taining a Method of Preparation, and 
Forms of Self-Examination and Devo- 
tion, 4d. or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

‘Lectures on the Evidences in Favour of 
of Christianity and the Doctrines of the 
Church of England, intended for the use 
of Young Persons, and particularly as pre- 


paratory to their first partaking of the 


Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. Henry 
Walter, B.D. F.R.S. Second edition, 
enlarged. 

The Obligatory Nature of the Sacra- 
ment, or Stricture’ on Mr Gurney’s Re- 
marks ting Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. By the Rev. George Bliss, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Funtington, Sussex. 

Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, 
on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, in a series of Discourses de- 
livered at the parish church of St Al- 
phage, Greenwich. By the Rev. T. 
Waite, D.C, L. Chaplain to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester, and to the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and Master of the Grammar School. 

A Treatise on the Evidence of the 
Scripture Miracles. By John Penrose, 
M. A. formerly of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


Christian Memorials of the Nineteenth 

agg ; by the Rev. Alfred Bishop. 
0, 63. 

The whole Works of Bishop Reynolds, 
now first collected in 6 yols. Svo, £3. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the Se- 
cond and Third Centuries, illustrated 
from the Writings of Tertullian ; by John, 
Bishop of Bristol, Master of Christ’s Col- 
lege, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
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C July. 
the University of Cambridge. In] large 
vol. Svo, price 12s. 6d. in boards. 

Death-bed Scenes, and Pastoral Con- 
versations; by the late John Warton, 
D.D. Edited by his Sons. In 1 vol. 
Svo, price 10s. 6d. in bds, 

The Book of Churches and Sects ; or 
the Opinions of all Denominations of 
Christians differing from the Church of 
England, traced to their. Source by an 
Exposition of the yarious Translations 
and Interpretations of the Sacred Wri- 
tings. To which is added, a brief Refu- 
tation of Unitarianism, and an Arrange- 
ment of Texts in support of the Tenets 
of the Chureh of England; by the Rev. 
T. Charles Boone, B. A. of St Peter's 
College, Cambridge. In ] large vel. 8yo, 
price 14s. in bds, 

A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, concerning the authorship 
of EIKQN BASIAIKH, By the Rey. He’ 
John Todd, M, A, F. S, A, &e. Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Rector 
of Settrington, county of York. In 8yo, 
price 7s, in beards, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Journal of a Voyage up the Mediter- 
ranean, principally among the islands of 
the Archipelago, and in Asia Minor ; in- 
cluding many interesting particulars re- 
lative to the Greek Revolution, the anti- 
quities, opinions, and usages of Greece, 
as they now exist. Collected from per- 
sonal observation, and interspersed with 
literary discussions, sketches of scenery, 
&e. By the Rev, Charles Swan. To 
which is added, an Essay on the Fana- 
riotes, in which the original causes of 
their elevation to the the Hospodariate of 
Wallachia and Moldavia is explained. 
Translated from the French of Mark 
Phillip Zallony, a Greek, late Physician 
of Jessuf Pacha (called the one-eyed), 
Grand Visier, and of hisarmy. L.1, 10s. 

Sketches in Wales, or a Diary of Three 
Walking Excursions in that, Principality, 
in the years 1823-24-25. By the Rev. 
G. J. Freeman, LL.B. 8vo, L.1, ls, 

Lion-Hunting, or a Summer’s Ramble 
through parts of Flanders, Germany, and 
Switzerland, in 1825. With some Re- 
marks on Men, Manners, and Things at 
Home and Abroad. 

Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, 
Costume, dnd.Character. By A, P. D. 
G. In 8yo, illustrated with. Twenty co- 
loured Plates. Price 16s. boards, 

Visit to the Falls of Niagara, in 1800. 
By John Maude, Esq. Royal 8yo, L.1, 
Ils, 6d, : 

Travels in Chile and La Plata, in- 
cluding accounts respecting the Geogra- 
phy, Geology, Statistics, Government, 
Finances, Agriculture, Commerce, Man- 





1826." 
ners, and Customs, aud the Mining Ope- 
rations in Chile, collected during a resi- 
dence of several years in these countries. 


By John Miers. 2 vols. Svo, plates and 
maps, &c. 


Narrative of Travels and Discoveries . 


in Northern and Central Africa. in the 
years 1822, 1823, and 1824. By Major 


' 
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Denham, Captain Clapperton, and the 
late Dr Ondreye L.4, 148. 6d. 

A Visit te the Rectory of Passy, with 
Sketches of Character and Scenery. | vol. 
8vo. 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
&e. &c. &c. by W. Rae Wilson. 8vo, 
£1, Is. 


EDINBURGH. 


Woodstock, or the Cavalier, a Tale of 
the year Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
By the Author of “‘ Waverley,” &c. 3 
vols. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Solitary Hours. By the Authoress of 
“ Ellen Fitzarthur,” and the “‘ Widow’s 
Tale,” elegantly printed in a pocket vo- 
lume, 4s. 

No. IX. of the Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, exhibiting a View of the Pro- 
gress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. &c. ; with 

- one 4to and two 8vo plates. Edited by 
David Brewster, LL.D. &c. 7s. 6d. 


Cases decided in the House of Lords 
on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland, 
from 11th February to 25th April 1826. 
Reported by James Wilson of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Patrick Shaw, Esq. advocate. 


Decisions of the First. and Second Di- 
visions-of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember 1822 to November 1823. Col- 
lected by J. Wilson, R. Rollo, F. Somer- 
ville, Esqs. and J. Tawse, Esq. advo- 
cate. Folio, L.1, 5s. 

The Life of John Wickliff; with an 
Appendix, and List of his Works. Post 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Decisions of the Lords of Council and 
Session, from 1766 to 1791; collected 
by Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes ; 
selected from the original MSS. by M. 
P. Brown, Esq. advocate. 2 vols. Ato, 
L.3, 13s. 64. 

Wilkiam Douglas, or the Scottish Ex- 
iles. An Historical Novel. 3 vols. 12mo, 
L.1, Is. 

Botanical Terminology ; or Dictionary 
explaining the Terms most generally em- 
ployed in Systematic Botany, By G. N. 
Lloyd, Esq. 7s. 

The Seots Cofiipendium, or Pocket 
Peerage of Scotland, with Engravings. 
2 vols. 18mo, L. 1, Is. 

Letters to an Anti-Pluralist. 8vo, 2s. 

The Odd Volume. Post 8vo.  « 

Critical Examination of Dr M‘Cul- 
loch’s Work on the Highlands. Second 
edition, with an Appendix. 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


No. VII. of the Edinburgh Geogra- 
phical and Historical Atlas. 

An Essay on the Circumstances which 
determine the Rate of Wages, and the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes. By 
J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Is. 

Elements of Moral Philosophy, and of 
Christian Ethics. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. Minister of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, and late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen. 
2 vols, 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

My Early Days. 18mo, 2s. 

The New French Manual and Travel- 
ler’s Companion. By Gabriel Surrene. 
4s. half bound. 

Sermons, by the Rev. James Siev- 
wright, Minister of Markinch. 5s, 6d. 

A Tabular Synopsis of the whole Pro-~ 
cedure in a Sequestration undér tlie 
Bankrupt Statute. . 3s. 

A Pronouneing Vocabulary, with Les. 
sons in Prose and. Verse, and a few 
Grammatical Exercises. By George Ful- 
ton. 2s. bound. : 

A Comparative View of Christianity, 
and the other Forms of Religion; pecu- 
liarly witli regard to their Moral Ten- 
dency, By William Lawrence Brown, 
D.D., Principal of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. 2 vols. 8vo,-18s. . 

Babylon and Infidelity Foredoomed of 
God: a Discourse on the prophecies of 
Daniel and the Apoetalypse, whieh relate 
to these latter Tin:es, and until the Se- 
cond Advent.. By the Rev.’ Edward fr- 
ving, Minister of the Caledonian Church, 
London. 2 vols. I2mo, 10s. 6d. 

Etymons of English Words. By the 
late John Thomson, M.R.I. and A.S., 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of Hast- 
ings in India. In 8vo, uniformly printed 
with Dr Todd’s edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary. 18s. boards. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. Bythe 
Rev. William Andrew. 2s. 6d. bound. 

The Third Volume of the Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large Towns, By Tho- 
tas Chalmers, D.D. 8vo, 9s. bds. This 
Volume concludes the Work, 
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EDIN BURGH.— —June 14, 


Barley. 
Ist,.,.24s.. Od: 
2d, ...22s. Od. 
3d, «e208. 0d. 


Oats. 
Isty......218.) 64. 
2d,......20s. Od. 
3d,......18s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1, 9s. 9d. 
Tuesday, June 13. 


Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. -. to 0s. 7d. 
Mutton. . - . Os. 54d.to0s. 7d. 
Veal . . «+ » Os. toOs. 9d. 
Pork . + « + Os. Od. to0s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . 2s. 6d. tods. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 5s. 6d. tots. Od. 


Quartern Loaf . 


Potatoes (14 Ib.) . 
Fresh Butter, per Ib. Os. 


Salt ditto, per st. 
Ditto, per lb. . 
Eggs, per dozen 


HADDINGTON.—June 16. 


* Wheat. 
Ist, ....30s. 6d. 
2d, ....28s. 6d. 
3d, ....26s. 6d. 


Barley. 
Ist, ... 23s. Od. 


_ Oats. 
Ist, ... 22s. 6d. 
2d, ... 20s. Od. | 2d, ... 19s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s. Od. 
3d, ... 19s. Od. | 3d, ... 


Pease. 


16s. Od. | 3d, 


Average of Wheat £1, 9s. 5-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week. 


ended June 10. 
” ‘Wheat, 59s. 24.—Barley, 30s. 0d.—Oats, 24s. 4d.—Rye, 40s. 94.—Beans, 39s. 2.—Pease, 38s. 94. 


Ave’ by Imperial wee 4 59s.—Barley, 29s. 10d.—Oats, 24s. 1d.—Rye, 34s. 11d.— 
arty Sees Beans, 5: 9s. 4d.—Pease, 59s. 5d. es 


London, Corn parent June “a 
ss. 


- Oe 


Ist, . 19s. Od. | Ist, 
-- 15s. Od. | 3d, 


Os. to Os. 9a 
Os. . to Os. 0d 
to 0s.10d. 
9s. to. 10s. Od. 
. to Os.10d. 
Os. - to Os. 0d. 


Beans. 7 


2d, ..... 16s. Od. 
.. 14s. Od. 


seaergen, June 6, 


$s. & 
é 37 to 40 Wheat, per 70 i 


36 to 38\Flour, per sack 
39 to 42 ~, seconds 


Seats, &c. 


g & . A 
bsh.3 6 to 56 crags Goat 22 
- 14to 21 O)Ribgrass, .. 24 
— Brown, new 10 to 19 0jClover, red cwt.42 
— 15 to 20 0|— White .. . 50 
- & green 0 to — ~ Foreign red 40 
— White, - to 21.0! White — 
Caraway, cwt. 28 to 3 3 O:Coriander . . 16 
pg = 105 to110 0/Trefoil . e+. 20 

45 to 55 0 'Lintseed feed, 52 

Rape Seed, per last, £25, to £29. 
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Scotch . 
Irish . . 
Foreign . 
\Oats, per 4 


(Barley, per 
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| Eng. ee 
Irish .. 
'Seoteh’ - 
|For. in bond 
|Do. dut. fr. 
Rye, aod es 2 
Malt 
emmys 
Beansper 
English . 42 
42 
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Flour, English, 
p-240lb.fine 45 0 to 50 
Irish, 2ds 45 0 to 48 








d, 8. d. 
Amer. p. 1961b. 
6)Sweet, U.S. 28 oto m 0 
O|Do. i in bond — 
siSour b bond -— 0to—0 
10,Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
6|English 26 0 to 520 
Scotch . . 25 0 to 270 
Gllrish ... 25 Oto 51 0 
Bran,p.24lb.— to — 


Butter, Beef, &c. 


Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, 50 0 to 55 


A i a ooo a 
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dry 66 0 
Beef, Pp. tierce, 
— Mess 95 0 
— p. barrel 60 0 te 
Pork, p. bl. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 24th May 1825. 


Ist. 8th. 


18th. 24th. 





Bank stock, 
3 per cent. reduced, 

3 per.cent. ls, 

3% per cent. consols,. 

New 4 aac CONE. CONS. serrernreaninvnoennss 
India stock 
quae bonds, - 
Exchequer b bills. 
Exchequer bills, sm 
Consols for acc. 
Long Annuities, 
French 5 per cents. 
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Course of Exchange, June 13.—Amsterdam, 12 .9. C. F'. Ditto at sight, 12: 6, 
Rotterdam, 12: 10. Antwerp, 12: 10. Hamburgh, 37: 10. Altona, 37: 11. Paris. 
3 d. sight, 25:70. Ditto, 25 : 95. Bourdeaux, 25:95. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 843 U. Berlin, 7:0. Vienna, £f. Fl. 10:28. Trieste, 10 : 28. 
Madrid, 35. Cadiz, 35. Bilboa, 35. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 35. Gibraltar, 31. 
Leghorn, 47. Genoa, 43. Venice, 46:0. Malta, —. Naples, 38. Palermo, 
per oz. 114, Lisbon, 504. rto, 503. Buenos Ayres, 43. Rio Janeiro, 414. Bahia, 
45. Dublin, — per cent. Cork, — per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz. 
New Dollars, 0s. Od. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 





PRICES CURRENT, June 10.—London 13. 


LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
56 51 55 52 
62 59 67 


Sa 
Qe 


Powder ditto, 
Single ditto, 
Small Lumps, . 

Large ditto, .°. .« . 
Crushed a . 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 

Mid, fo08 anc fine mid. 
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Cam) Ou 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . ° 
Oa. 6 tno 2 ¢ 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . « « + « 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, American, brl. 
Archangel, . » + « « 
PITCH, Foreign, ewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 
Home melted, . . . . 
HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
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Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . ° 
Pot, . e 
OIL, Whale, + tun, 
SO rag 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, . .». . 
oO FONS, Bowed Geng 
TONS, Bow A 
Sea Island, fine, . 
Stained, . 
Middling, . , 
Demerara and Berbice, 
WestIndia, . . . 
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Mrreonowocrcar Taser, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, 
noon.—The second Observation in the 


oon, in 


at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’elock, after. 


the first column, is taken by the Register 
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«780 
2 "820 
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be me arin 


Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Ditto. 
Dull, end 
very cold. 
Fair, with 


fsunshine. 


Ditto. 
Foren. rain, 
aftern. fair. 
Showers hail 
and rain. 
Morn. cold, 
day sunsh. 
Fair, with 
isunshine. 
Morn. cold, 
rain aftern, 
Fair, sunsh. 
warm. 
Morn. shwr. 
day warm. 
Foren. shrs. 
fair aftern. 
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Average of rain, 1.270. 











APPOINTMENTS 


» PROMOTIONS, &c. 


April. 
5 Dr. Gds. Cor. Sir W. H. St L. Clarke, Bi, Lt 


Brevet. Capt. Burke, of 66 F. Major i — the J. 
Aug. 
T. C. Graham, late Major in 1 F. local 
rank of Major upon the a == 
3 Life Gds. Cor. and Sub Lt. Hon. H. or Leceon, 
Lt. by purch. vice Sydney, ae - 


Cor. and Sub-Lt. Hon. H. S. Law, do. by 

P vice Mi » prom. 8 Apr. 

C. G. du Pre, Cor. and Sub-Lt. 7 Feb. 

Sir E. Blackett, Bt. do. 8 Apr. 

2 Dr. Gds. Cor. —" Adj. vice Collins, ‘res, 
A 16 Feb. 
Cor. and ‘Adj. Griffiths, tank of Lt. do. 
Lt. Burnaby, Capt. by purch. ae 


cromby, ee Tr. 
Cor. Shewell, Lt. 0. 
J. T. G- Taubman, Cor. 


3 


do. 
» Dayrell, Lt. by purch. vice "phar. 


prom. 
H. J. Colli ood, Cor. Apr. 
Surg» Micklam, from 50 F. a. vice 
Pyper, h.-p. 0. 
- -—— Maj. by purch. vice 
alker, do. 
Ut. Gardver. C Capt. 
Cor. Martin, Lt. 
S. M‘Call, Cor. 


do. 
5 do. 
do. 


purch. vice Kennedy, prom. 5 Apr 
T.M.G e, Cor. my to. 
Vet. Surg. Constant, from 3 ‘ = 
Surg. vice Ryding, superseded 
Cor. and Riding Mas, Phillips, roy of 
Lt. 16 Feb. 
Cor. Bolton, Lt. by purch. vice Corkran, 


prom Apr. 
J. Cronyn, cor. by purch. vice Osborn, 


9 Mar. 
Cor. | Hibbert, Lt. by purch, vice Eeci, 


1 Ys, co a 


a Thomas, do. by purch. vice aetyet. 
pro’ 
Cor. Richardson, Lt. by purch. vie Fy 
er, ret. 
w. ! Scott, Vet. Surg. vice Constant, 5 oe 
Gds. 50 Mar. 


w. C. Shipley, Cor. 53 AD. 
Lt. Parlby, Capt. vice R. Burrowes, dead 
30 1825. 


Cor. Bromwich, Lt. vice Murray, dead 


"12 Aug. 
G. A. Brownlow, Cor. 
Cor. Hon. J. Arbuthot, Lt.” ie fr purch. 
Mitchell, en. i 
H. Creighton, Cor 


8% 
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Colds. F. Gas, $d 14. Citoee 
Ens. and 
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Capt. by purch. ae Ce 
Cor. nigneneneds | 
A, Boarten, Cor. vice Spooner 


Capt. Drummond, Maj. by purch. vice 
8 do. 

14. Wood, vod, Capt. > 
0. 

. ‘usters, do. 

r Se et 


Hyndmagp, Cor. 
Gor. Hamilton, Lt by purch, vice Eig. 
Got. Dewees 
F. H. Vane, C 
Ca Sountens; Maj. by purch. ma Hig 


ue’ Maitland, Cont a 
Car. Evered, Lt. by purch. viee hemp 8 s 


Cor. Hart, Lt. vice Brown, prom. Sin 
R. Gethin, Cor. do. 
Cor. me. Raith Lt. by pureh, vice Denies, 


ee da Baird, do. ve HPS vice Bergur, 
car red, Lt by push vee Armuirong. 


fis NE Everard, Cor 4- 
ae mee from 13 F. Ao Soe 


" wong hy Ti F. lt. by Fue 
4 ee » prom. 
Ls. Fisk, by pure. viee Johnston, 


6 do, 
Ens. and Lt. Win Peceevai, Lt. and Capt. a 
reh. vice Daw kins, 8d 

. Thornton, Ens. and do. 
Ens, and Lt. Drammond, Lt. and Ca a 
by purch. vice Ellis, » pom 22 


ne yt 


Grok vice Bentine 
8 do. 


. Monerieffe, Ens. and Lt. by pureh. 
viee Dixon, Lag 7 
Capt. Deuchar, Maj. by purch. vice 
raham, ret. 6 do. 
Lt. Bland, Capt. 2 Mar. 
—— Fletcher, do. by purch. vice —- 


Ens. Butt, Mor. 
Eee ood hay. Muller, rank of Lt. 5 do. 
Lt. Macleod, » Sith R.A Ween Sargent, 


Ens. Ormsby, Lt. vice Wilson, d dead 22 do. 
— Byrne, do. vice Bilcher, dead 24 do. 
iif, Msephenerate from 2 W. I. R. Livi 
Bland 24 do. 
oe M‘Kenzie, Lt. by purch. vice roar 
Apr 

a—atie — Ritchie, from 1 Vet. Bn. 
are Apr. 1825 


—Carr, from h. p, 8 W. I. R. Ens. vice 
ad 22 Mar. 1826 


Orms 
W. D. Bedford, Ens. by jee. — M‘- 
Kenzie 6 Apr. 
A. M. be do, by purch. vice a - 
. bell, 4 F, 


Appointinents, Promotions, dc. 
Ens. Christie, 


4 
oF g 


Stewart, 
Lieut. Amiel, he 


4S 
ES 
seg 


2. 
? 


Moore, F. 
— Carr, cad 
—— Walsh, from 35 F, 
—— Wheatsone, from 53 F. 
T. Shiel, late Lt. of 7 F. 
Ens. Barr, . do. by pureh. vice 


— Hanna, from 1 Vet. Bu. Ens. 
7 Apr. 1825 
nde Ens. by purch. 25 Mar. 1826 


baisisehe 
we 293.28 38 
sseee 


i pm 


rc) 
> 


28 Mar. 1826 
Lt. Gray, From 2 Vet, Bn, yey 
braith, 


_— 
—— J. Spence, from 2 W.LR Li. vice 
Derinzy, h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. 


Feb. 
Jans. Phibbs, from 1 Vet. Bary A 
ee Capt. vice Cox, dead 
8. 


Ens. Hon. 
purch 


TA \pr. _ 
Surg. mg from 81 F. wane ten 
1826 


Lt. Lt Hil, ame 1 Vet. Ba, Lt. 8 Apr. 
sai do. do. vice ia. 
io. 


Ens, ts, Strickland, Lt. by purch. vice Ang 

fax, prom. Apr. 
— » from 1 Vet. Th Ene 

1825 

o- Turner, Maj. bypurch. = 32 Ogilvie, 

—— Willshire, from 1 Vet. Bn. ». Capt. 


8 Ap.r 1825 
Lt. Richmond, Capt. by pureh. “ 
ey. Dok hin, Lt. 


2d Lt. C, White, from Ceylon R. ro 
viee Pearson, dead 13 Ay 

Ens. Budd, Lt. by purch. vice white 32 

F. 16 Mar. 

My Melt, from h. p. 37 F. Lt- vice Cain, 

do. 

—bewon from 3 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 


Ens, Elliot, rom i do, Ens. "7 do. 


a Hay, Adj. and Ens, vice. Bannister, 

prom. 16 Feb. 1826 
Ens. Rudyerd, |-t. by-purch. vice Barton, 
22 Apr. 


Cc AW. Hird, Ens. 

2d Lt Rollvtie fees h. p» 24 F. Ens. view 
Prettejohn, 53 31 Mar. 

T. Dougiass ins. by pureh. vice | ang 


Ets, Hudson, from 2 Vet, Ba. Ene, 7, 
rasan Lt. by pureh. vice Moore, 
98F. . a 
F. Wigston, E 
As. Surg. Lewis, from 3 Netan: As. ‘Sure 


; 





24 


27 





vice Far- 

xy + ee Pa. 
Blot, f 2 Vet. Bn. Ens. 

T Apr. 1825 


pr 
R. Delme, Ens. by purch. 8 Apr. 1826 
sR. repeats Ek cles Moons, 15 F. 


sim seer pureh. vice 


Hon fh cnelair, 2d Lt. 
Hon. G. Cathcart, from 7 Dr. Ma 


bt reh. vice Cla Fea 
Z Ens. Boileau, from ok Bn, Bs a 
Apr. 
Lt. ~ soy by purch. es St George, 


8 April, 1826 
2 Lt. Losh, Ist Lt. do. 
Cc. Cuan, © 2d Lt. do. 
Ens. Cunynghame, Lt. by purch. vice 
Smyth, prom. do. 
— Alcock, Eee. _ do. 
—— Spalding, Lt. vice Paschal, . 
30 March 
— "se do. by purch. vice — 
one 8 Apr. 
O'Donnel, Ens. by purch. vice ving, 
TOF 16 Mar. 
M. C. Seton Seton, do. 30 do. 
Lt. Dixon, from 5 F. G, Capt. by — 
vice Burgh, ret. Apr. 
Lt. Bowles, from 32 F. Capt. by mim 
vice Beetham, prom. do. 
—— Fraser, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. 
“7 Apr. 1825 
wae ae from 54 F. Lt. vice Pigott, 
90 F 13 Apr. 1826 
Ens. Maclean, Lt. by pureh. vice paen 
ret. 30 Mar. 
—— Goodman, do. by purch. vice D’-Ur- 
ban, prom. 8 Apr. 
Ens, Bolton, from h. p. Ens. vice Tes 


Capt. Raymond, from h. p. 40 F. Paym. 
~ vice Crowe, i 9 do. 


h. p. 

T. om. Ens. Py! purch. 13 Apr. 
Ens. Caleraft, Lt. by purch. vice aay 
1 tEvery, Ens. by purch. vice Sullivan, 
F. eT Trapaud, E 22 do. 
us) jam. Capt. ov purck. vice —- 
Ens. Sheppard, Lt. = 
A. Hathorn, Ens. do. 
T. R. Burrowes, Ens. vice Wilson, dead 
16 Aug. 1825 


Ens. Marechaux, Lt. vice Grege, lead 


6 Apr. 1826 
E. R. Gregg, E: do. 
Ens. na. Wetethall, Lt. by purch. 7 _- 


J. ‘Cu Bhock,’ Ens. vice Minchin, 38 re a 
Lt. Hon. A. Harley, from 87 F. Lt. vice 
Bowles, 26 F. 8 Apr. 
W. S. Norton, Ens. by purch. vice Tal- 

45 F. do. 
Lt. Weyland, from 1 Vet. -—* 
8 Apr. 1825 
S. R. Streatfield, Ens. by pu vice 
we We Ab prom. 8 Apr. 1826 
suaey do. by purch. vice — 
con tial, ‘rom h. p. 24 Dr. . pay. 
diff. vice Walsh, 3 F. 
T. Faris, do. by purch. vice Hall, prom. 
ir. 
Lt. Buchanan, from h. p. York pany Te 
0. 
Lt. Cocker, Capt. by purch. vice Gilbert, 
ret. 8 do. 
Ens. Hon. F. Lt. > 
J. P. Taylor, Ens. 
Lt. Shenley, Adj. vice Roberts, b ae Aa. 
Ens. Hay, from 82 F. Ens. vice Wake, 


prom. Pp. 
Lt. Law, Capt. vice Birch, dead 

9 Sept. 1825 
i 


45 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


54 F. 


[July, 

Ens. Minchin, from 31 F. Lt.. | 9 

—— Lowth, Lt. vice Torrens,'déad, 11 

T. Jenkins, Ens. vice Maclean, cancelled 
2 Mar. i 


A. Whittle, do. vice Lowth 
Ens. Loraine, Lt. by pure, viog Hall 9 


Fr. Apr. 
—-+ Douglas, from 3 Vet. Bn, Ens. 
7. Apr. 1825 
Gent. Cadet C. B. Lioyd, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. 8 Apr. 1826 
Hosp. As. Mackenzie, As. surg. 12 do. 
Capt. Corfield, from 77 F, 7 vice 
Borrowes, 23 Mar, 
2d Lt. Hay, — 60 Ft. Lt. by Purch, 
vice Versurme, prom. 
Ens. Inglis, from 54 F. Lt. by pureh 
vice Gray, ret. 
wr Brauder, Maj. by pureh, ec Com. 
t. 8 


Tre do. 
Lt. Campbell, Capt. do. 
Ens. Hill, do. 
Cc. Campbell, Ens. do. 


Hosp. As. M‘Gregor, As. Surg. 12 do. 
Ens. Freer, Lt. by purch. vice mar 


prom. do. 
i Talbot, from 33 F. Ens. “= 
— Mathias, Lt. vice Gledstanes, cead 


16 Aug. 1825 

— meh ' from 4 F. Lt. by purch. vice 
‘D-oung » prom. Mar. 13826 

= D. oung, Ens. 16 Aug. 1825 


Browne, from 13 F. Lt. by purch. 

“ie Hawkins, 89 F. 3 vee G 1826 

— Du ae Lt. by purch. = 
8d 


des, prom. 
G. H. Clarke, Ens. by purch, = 
oe do. by purch. vice Lewis, 


9 do. 
Capt. Martin, from 3 Vet. Bn. Capt. vice 
Miller, 24 F. 8 Apr. 1825 
Lt. Bruce, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice Glee- 
son, 90 F. do. 
—— Antrobus, from h. p. 13 F, Lt. vice 


Ashhurst, 3 F. 27-Mar. 1826 
Cc. a+ St. J. Wall, Ens. by purch. vice 
8A 
Maj wt ry Lt. Col. vice Erskine, dead 
8 June 1825 
Brev. Maj. Morisset, Maj. do. 
Lt Reed, Capt. 


do. 

ae from 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 

Smith, 60 F. 10 Apr. 

Ens. M‘Cleverty, do. vice Reed, 26 Aug. 
— Bell, do. vice Vincent, dead 


‘25 Mar. -~ 
J. A. Erskine, Ens. 
Ens. ny Lt. by purch. vice Granbe: 


Lt de de Lisle, Capt. by purch. vice Cane 
bell, prom. 22 di 


Ens. K » Lt. do. 
C. Tyssen, 8 do. 
Capt. Anderson, Maj. by purch. vice 

ampbell, ret. do. 
Lt. Greenwood, Capt. re 
Ens. Baxter, Lt. 


Ens. Isham, do. by purch. vice = 


prom. 
C. T. Vandeleur, Ens. 
+ Moorsom, from h. p. Capt. paying 
iff. vice Monins, 90 F. 
= — from 15 F. Lt. vice Morshead 
Mar. 
Ent. Ftsdgiies, from h. p. Ens. vice Carr, 
SF. 2) do. 
— Cockcraft, Lt. by purch, viee King, 
prom. 22d Apr. 
— Streatfield, from 34 F. Ens. do. 
Ens. Birr omg | for 16 Ens. F. vice 
Wheatstone, 3 81 Mar. 
Lt. Wheatstone, ae 3 F. Lt. vice Bre- 
mer, h. p. 60 F. 13 Apr. 
Lt. Wells, Kom 2 Vet. Bn. Lt, Vice Dal- 
gety, W F. “9 Apr. 
Ens. Clarke, do. vice Fenton, déad 16Aug. 
—— Bayley, 
Burton, Lt. by purch. vice Fagten. ms 
2 Apr. 1826 
Lt. Tineombe, from h. p. OF. . vice 
Thomas, 26 F. 13 do 
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¢ pa Ens. shine 
DL. Fawsett, do. vy gundin iss allen, 
cane. Ode 

Ens. Hunt, Lt. Oy Bee: ven Steen 


- Croke, Ens. do. 
Lt. Vicars, Capt. by purch. bere tr > 


prom. 
Ens. Keating, Lt. by soon vice Keating 
prom. 


— Hogg, hy 3 i 
J. F. Alymer, Ens. 9 do. 
Ens. , from 54 F. do. 22 do. 
Lt. aa 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice Les- 

lie, 8 Apr. 1825 
Ens. Puller, Lt. by purch. bP Amherst, 


prom Apr. 1826 
R. B. Yates, Ens. do. 
Brev. Maj. Fawcett, from 1 be Bn. Capt. 

9 Apr. 1825 
2d Lt. Gibbons, Ist Lt. by — vice 
Apr. 1486 


J. R. Peyton, do. by purch. vice Mason, 
wR. Faber, do. by purch. vice Seotean 
bs "eg Harvey, do. vice O’Meara, 2 Ws 1 
“> Leman, do. by purch. vice = A 
Ens. Barlow, Lt. by purch. vice coe. 


G. Ruddle, Ens. .~ 
Capt. Stewart, from 2 Vet. - Capt. 

8 Apr. 1825 
Lt. Allt, — Bn. Lt. vice - 


do. vice le 
omen ei 
rel 
Ens. Murray, Lt. by geet vice Pontes, 


ed'Lt. Bell, from 60 F. Ens. oa 
Cockeams, Ste 5.79% Pi ie Apr. 1625 
Ens. Hon. H. B. G Lt. ra. as. vice 
Oot see asa Apr. 1826 
— Wise, Lt. by pucch. vice Amsink. — 


Lt. Palmer, from 89 F. Lt. by purch. vice 
Moskay, be? 5 W.L R. do. 
4-2 = a 


Ser Maj. nett Seas Gren. Gas. | Ad 
ce Nowlan, Ceyl. R. 23 Mar. 

RAY A. Genet “Ens. vice aoe 
10. 


Mast. Ww. Mew, Mast. 
be ro 4 dead 5 Feb. 


Lt. Fleeson, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt.- 
Mast. Serj. Wilson, Qua. Owe. ce 
jy dead 13 do. 1826 
"aan Shee Strange 
8, ° 
GM Stack do by pareh vice Hay. 7 
Brev. Owen, M: purch. vice 
Damron, hid 
Lt. Smith, Capt. te 
gag Sf Lt. 
D. Daly, Ens. by purch. vice Wiliam 
ye 8 do. 
Capt. Harold, » Sa Sieh aa nes 


Eee. POE Oe vice 
R. 3 Mar. 1826 
vice Lor 


Gen. Cadet 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by ‘purch. - ° 


Von. XX. 


Appointments, Promotions, &e. ied 


£..C. Ansell, Eus. vice, Tengwnen, deed 


: Sypmuetare a 


‘Adam, 


ns. - Hom ey pe En «3 


edie ee 
Lt, Paschal, from 25. F. Capt. vice Gor 


field, 41 F. 
——Butler, from 2 Vet, sedans pa 
ye ~ ws Maj. by purch, vice Wacpher- 
Len He ‘ Capt. do. 
Ens. ans, it do. 
= Surg. Henderson, Surg. vice arms 
YG. Duncan, As Surg, 23 Feb. 


F, 13 A 
Hosp. ontgomery, Es by pcb 8 do. 
Eu Crombie, Lis by pureh, vice Maule, 


8 do. 

os my h. vice Towns- 
pag, by pure am 
R. Binney, En Ens. Bao. 
do. 9 do. 

Bins. Weat, Lieu, by purch vie Moore * 


ps echelon 
AS oa Holmes, from 17 Dr. Surg vce 
Ea. “Splain, ne ee 
R. Heyland, Ens 


H. De Visme, 
Lt. fom 1 Vet Ba. 


Dean Dean, Ens. 
Bi Harvs; Lt by puch. vice Maidan, 


Lt] from 60 F. Ens. do. 
ba s. Dalgety, a on one eee 
9 aired evientti 5 

Gent '¢ Cadet, J. J. Grant, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Usher, prom. 9 Mar. 
B. J. Selway, Ens. do. 
Serj. Jerome, Quar., Mast. vice Gill, = 
Lt. Nunn, Capt. by purch. vice cnad 
re Bs Romy" Lt: by purch. vice nee 


C. Urquhart, Ens. 5 do. 
Ens. 4 from 45 F. Lt. by ham 
vice M 2M 


acdonald, 80 ar. 
— Russel, from 12 F. Lt. viee Mackie, 
ble, OB tive Se 
Pi th, trom 96° Lilvice Bucker. 
ohne 13 do. 
Lt. hediden from 1 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 
Lamont, prom. parr ee 
B. Duff, Bra. by pareh view 
“6 Feb. 1826 
Lt, Croften, from 50%. -Capt. ‘vice Mur- 
M2 Anny dead % 


Bates, from fi. ‘p. Quart: Mast. 


Wood, Ens. 
Capt. Hill, from 1 Vet. Bn. bw 


R. Bush, Ens. by purch. Trae 
et 
€ 








Appointments, Promotions, &e. 


Lt. Mairis, from h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. Lt. 
© 16 Mar. 


Bre. Gomes LALbe ey Fil Macdo- 
pontine 


Ti Boneh » Capt. by purch. vier Camp: 


En, Nicholson, Lt pureh. Vice Pear- 
ey 22 do. 


y, Ens. 
nite Brig. Bite F, Beckwith, Ist Lt. by pur 


— Cameron, ist Lt, by purch. vice 
Ramsden, : 7 9 do. 


—— od Lt. t Lt, by purch. viee fom 


rez, prom. 0. 
w. Conine, 3 do. by purch. 8 do. 
J. Martin, d purch. 9 do. 
2d Lt. Lt. Dering, Ist Lt. by purch. vice 

22d do. 
Gent, Catet, J Buckner, from R. om 


Re Stafh ©. pweks i Code, E. R. King, from R. 
Mill Col. 2d Lt. vice S . To 


2 W. 1. R. Lt. Gordon, from h. p. York. Lt Inf. 
a wa vice J. as F. LT 
ty r t. vice ar. 
t. O'Meara, from 60 F. Lt. vice 
on dead. 


2 do. 
earnes, from 74 F. Lt. vice Stew 


— — Tew, from 27. F. Lt. vice M‘Pher- 
G mt? = E purch. rs — 
.» Maxwe ns. vice Goul- 
“a - +” y 23d Feb. 


23 
Ceylon Reg. Lt. Nowlan, from 66 F. Lt. 16 do. 
—— Nason, from 8 W. I. R. Lt. 2 Mar. 
A, Irvine, 2d Lt. vice T. Mylius, yr 


2d Lt. H. Von Ki Ist Lt. b' nn 
mr y a Oe do. 


vice Dem 
W. Hope, vice Hs H. White, dead, 


12 
J. Deaken, do. vice'C. White, 13 ie 
Cape Cor. (Cov) og lm Lt. by pu: 


Ww. Van, Cor by purehs vice . Sx 
R.N, So gine it. Comp. Staff As. Surg. +~< 
urg. F 
R. E..I, Vol. Capt Johnson, Adj. vice Dickenson, 
17 


Garrisons. 

Gen. Hon. Sir E. Paget, G.C.B. Gov. of 

R. Mill. C 25 Mar. 1826 

Geu, Marq. of eS Som Co t. of 

Cowes ight, vice Sir E. 

; do. 

Staff: 

bt Col. 7. W. Raye, fom bp. Una 

n 

lishment, vice Peters, h. -# 

Apr. 


Ordnance De 
Roy. Art, Rages Maj, M 


1826 
riment, 
|, Maj. vice Hughes, 
22d Apr. _ 


2a Capt. Fadd 
—_—_— A Hethe 444 2d Capt. do. 
oy. Eng. . eying Lt. Col vice ——> 
0. 

eae 


do. 
‘ i We ony, Capt.” 8 do. 


2a 1. Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet I. tor, 2d. Lt. 15 Mar. 
The Pry Sa mgr Gent. of the Hon. & 
I. €. Service, to have the Temp. Rank as 2d 
Aaeuts. ms deaieg the Period yw! being pla- 
ced u the Comma Lt. Col. Pasley, 
R. pe at Chatham, for Field Instruction. 
M. B. Turner j 8 Mar. 1826 
H. T. 1 do. 
&. de Bu 
m el 
rr 
aw plas 


‘—— Bigge, from 21 F 


0 
Hospitul Staff: 
Surg. a! _ 6 Dr. Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Stewart, h. 25 Mar. 1826, 
Staff As. Surg. PWatson, do. viee Jebb, h, 4 


As. ep Smith, from 98 F. As, Surg, tothe Por 
a 


Hosp. As. Portelli, do. 2M 
As. —e Thomson, from 64 F. do. vice = ‘De 
25 do. 


Ww. - Grecia, Hosp. As. 
W. M. Ford, do. 

J. S. Graves, do. 

J. Stuart, do 9 Mar, 
W. Smith, do. 

A. Smith, do. 21 do, 
H.W.R Davey, do. do, 
P. J. Meade, do. 23 do. 
L. lie, do. 

A. Urquhart, do. 


Unattached. 
To be Lieut. Colonels of Infantry we 
Maj. Clayton, from 22 F. Apr. 1826 
—— Arnold, from 10 Dr. 
Capt. Dawkins, from Gren. Gds. 
Maj. M‘Adam, from 75 F. 
Capt. Ellis. from Gren. Gds. 


To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 
Capt. Beethant, hf oer 8 do. 
_—_ Farquharson, from 19 F. 

—— Hon. G, R. Abercromby from 3 Dr Gds. do. 
Bush, from Cape C. 
Johnston, from 17 Dr. 

——- Fraser, from 95 F. 

—— Rowley, from 58 F. 
Webster, from 56 F, , 

bell, from 49 F. 

wick, from 86 F. do. 

To be Captains of ed by purchase. 
t, Boe cept from 9 8 do. 
th, from 24 “i 

—— Cor » from 7 Dr. Gds. 

—— Croasdaile, 3 F. do. 

<piewe samatte from 11 Dr, 

—— England, from 12 Dr. 

— Kear e: Taeg- 43 F. do, 


9 Feb. 
16 do, 
22 do. 


55 


S5s° 


22 do. 


& 


= 


$5 


22 do. 


Ses 


— Gam 


5S 


Ss 


$5 


do, 
do, 
do. 


SSS 


-— Hallifax, from 10 F. 

—— Doyle, from 63 F. 

—— Boates, from 64 F. 

—— Ramsden, from Rifle Brig. 
—— Townshead, from 79 F. 


—— Armstrong, from 16 Dr. 
Bit, many Ly a4 
—— Agnew, from 4 Dr. 


SSSSSSESSSSSSSSESESSESESS SS 
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1826.) Appointments, Promotions; &c. 123 
Millerd, f: 1 Life Gds. from 6 Dr. ree. di 

Se a A ae 

Doren, tron 27 F do, etherall, from 11 Dr. Capt. Tomlinson, 


15 Dr 
——~ Palliser, from 18 Dr. rec. diff, with Capt. 


—— Allen, from Gren. Gas. do. with the Hon. 
Captain r, 
Shawe, from void. Gds. do. with Capt. 


— King, from 52 F. 

» from 28-F. > 
— Sm , from 16 Dr. . on, 25 F 
— , from 75 F. 


» from. 51 F. e 
_~ =i from 3 Brig. b ‘Freneh, from oe F. receiving diff. with 


— Pearson, from 99 Capt. Pena 
<= Beshom from 33 ‘Harti, from $5 F: do. with Capt. Brown, 


— Amsinck, from 65 F. h. p. 
To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. “a = Miller, from 24.F, doy with Capt. Smyth, 
do. Stephens, from 29 F. do, with Capt. Gos- 


selin, h 
» from 51 F. do. with Capt. “Tim- 
son, h. p, 
Maclachlan, from 75 F. do. with Capt, Ste 


eon, h. p. 
Lieut. St Stewart, from 2 Dr. Gas. with Lieut. Hon. 
R. Howard, h. h, 
=, Garnier, from 15. Dr with Lieut.’ Calla. 
cee Rawstorne, from 4 F. with Lieut. Griffitn, 


P* Fletcher, from 19 F. with Lieut. Price, h. p 
ona, from 21 F.rec. diff. with Lieut. 


orth, fom Fy F. with Lidut. Dutton’, 
Now e 

oa bc ed . rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Goapele tk 

“HI - Browns, 29 F. with Lieut. Thatcher, 

——— Waters, from 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


__Custance, h. p. 25 De. 
from 36 F, > do. with ‘Lieut: St 
_ Rot BO eet P with Lieut. Campbell, 
one « 
Lt. Col. Sir C. Gordon, from 95 F. with Lt, Col. he TE 
M‘Gregor, h. p. acdonald, from 81: F.'with Lieut. Howe, 
Pleats, —- S--, from‘? Life Gds. rec. diff. with _B:P- Nova Seo, Fence. 
from’ 82'F. with Lieut. Ashe, 


Chichester, h. 
Oe are: from? Dr. rec. diff. with Maj. Ba- BBO. 
— Macdonald, from 86 Fy rec. diff. from 
pe. Woo ward, fr. rec. diff. with Brev. Lieut. Sidley, h. p. 
OH from Rifle Brig. do.* with 


Ev 


ro’ 
—— Cormb, ah 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Capt. Lieut. Sullivan’ h. 
Hon. J. Kennedy, h. p. Oornet Shelley, from 13 Dr. with Cornet Berguer, 


—e _ 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. h. p. 22 Dr. k 
Ensign sett, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 


—— Black, "ites 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Ram- Kidd, h. p. 


Portman, 


Resignations and Retirements. 


M General. Bagwell, h. p. 88 F. 
Sir P. Rose’ from 75 F. iy 
5t George, 23 F. 
sg R. Inv. Eng. Gilbert, 4 F. 


Castle, h. 6F, 
Say, h, Py a dal Lan 


a. ks p- Port. Serv. 
er, h. p. 5 Irish Brig. 


Hon Ge G» Carmegia, - By; F. p, h. p. Warde’s Reg. 
Ormsby, h. a Algeo h. 8 Gar. ro 
Smith h h. p. 43 F. Linstow, h. A, . 


F. nis, h,.p. 41 
7, Beck, hp. 2 Line Ger L. 


aE Gordon, h. p. 81 lel 
4aF. 
h. e of ‘Mansfield, hep, 44 Fe 
S Agi ah 
m, h. pis 
ie, h. p, 42 F. 


r 71 F,. 
bers, h. p. 40 F. h: W.I..R. 
F. oats 


"Cartwright, h. p. Canad. Fen. a 
Henley, h. p. iy 4F,. ne By 
Daawich, | h. p- Nov. Sco. F. i 

Murray, late 3 Vet. Bn. Ki and, a Pp. re 








4 





jun. bepe91E. 
_ Lieutenants. 


Salmon, h. p. 
Knivett, h. p. 11 Dr. 
2d Lieutenant. 


Pemberton, h. p. 23 F. 
Ensigns. 


Maclean, 38 F. 


List of Killed and Wounded in Action 
with the Burmese, 25th November, and 
lst and 2d December, 1825. 


‘ounded. 1jOT 8 . 
Backhouse 47 F. severely, not dangerously. 2 
Gully, 8 87 ?. slightly, do. 


Bowes, 87 F, aight. 25 Nor. Ove 1825. 


J. figedony 47 F. severely, ae dangerously. 2 
J. G. Baylee, 87 F. dangerously (since dead.) 2 
Dec. 1825. 


Lt. Gen. Skinner, late of 56 F. London. 
wl 9 April 1826. 
Col. Barelay, Grenadier Gds. Aid-de-Camp to the 


mt ¥  bicea 11 Nov. 1825 
—— M'Murde, late of a F. serge 11 Apr. 1825 
Lt. Col. Drummond, on board the 
Ponoma, on to i Sooaien’ 13 Jan. 1826 
Capt. Grindlay, 5 
—— T. Murray, oL F. 


—= Ross, African Col. 
—— Farewell, 1 Somerset 


Lieut. Greg, 30 F. 
_— ‘ with the Burmese 
Proctor, 38 F. in action . i525 


Tours, 


Jagger, h. > Staff Corps. 


Lieut. Sutherland, 41 F. 


aa » do. 
hon 44 F. at sea 
—— Paton, 44 F. Arrakan 
— Carr, 44 F. Fort William 17 do. 
—— T. Fraser, 5¢ F. S pemertier 
Clarke, in Arrakan River 31 Oct. 
-—-- Considine, 54 F. Bangalore Oct. * 
—— W. Moore, 54 F. Arrakan 22 Nov. 
-—— J. G. Baylee, 87 FP. in action with the Bur. 


mese 2 Dee. 

pe a Turner, Afr. Col. Corpsy Sierra -Le- 
25 

— ~ Bambrick, ret. list 2 Vet. Bn. mee 


do. 
do. 


ov, * 
—— M‘Carthy, ret. list 9 Vet. Bn. Dovempiets T do. 
—— Jones, h. p. 81 F. Stafford. 25 March 1826 
—— Scipioni, h. p. Corsican Ran. Santa Maura 

9 Jan, 
—— Johnston, h. p. 50 F. at Keith, Banffshire 


10 March 

tite i. Ly Roll’s Reg. 4 do. 
. ite, Ceylon Reg. " B nny: A 

pe Engiand : 8 Dec. 1825 

Campbell, 1 F. in action with the Burmese 


Dec. 
—— French, 5 bo St Lucia 28 Feb. 1826 
—— Sa t, 54 F. 

— 75 F. Stirling 

7 Introino, h. p. 40 F. Malta 

Paym. Skene, h. p. Ree. Dist. Durham 


16 Jan. 1826 
Aaj. os y Rechel. do. 
- Lt. W. Spence, 2 W. I. 
Quar. Mas. Norman, 70 F. 
Stoddart, Herts Mil. 
oe Farrer, 3. Lancashire Mil. 
- Ralph, 2 F. Colabah on Oct. 1825 
Vet. Sur. Trigg, 2 Dr. 27 Mareh 1826 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Damant, Cape of ¢ pare or. 1885 


6 Apr. 1826 
APE; Feb. 


May. 


Brevet A.W. Young, late Lieut.-Col. h. p. 3 W. 
I. R. rank of Lieut.-Col. in West Indies 
only 4 Ma y= d 
capt ‘champagne, 20 F. Maj. in 


4Dr.Gds. CaL.Cuninghame, Lieut. by purch. ee 


Da olden, te = 61 F. Cor. by oh. 
Ens. Ci rom - Cor. re 
vice iM Dousll, prom. < 

Cor. Harvey, Lieut. by by pureh, vice Rich: 
» prom. do. 

. Alexander, from 2 F. S Le 

T. J. Pettat, Cor. by pureh. viee Vivian, 
s./H. Bal, Cor. by purch. vice Miler, 


Cor, Haeneage, Lieut. by pureh vice Lard 


3 Dr. 


do. 
Cor. ba. iees, Lieut, by purch. net > 
é wD omy ee 


Cor. Hon. R. F. “Greville, Lieut. by purch 
vice pre 


Massey, 
S. W. Need, Cor. ge 
J. Wilkinson, Ve Vet. Surg. vice “Fr h. P- 


Cold.Gds. | and Adj. Northey, rank ote ao. 
2F.. Lieut. Mundy, Capt. by purch. Yee a 


Ma 
Eas. Fisher, Lieut. do. 
—— Mac-Mahon, Ens, vice Tpapene, dead 


Sept. 1825 
M. W. Lomax, Ens. by pubdh, 
13 May 1826 
As. Surg. Campbell, Surg. vice Alexan- 
der, 6 Dr. 


27 Apr. 
As. Surg. Wilkins, from Ceylon Reg, he 
Bug vice Ralph, dead do. 
Lieut. Antrobus, from h. p. 13 F. —_ 

aa Ashhurst, cancelled 27 Mar. 
A. Lonsdale, Ens. by purch. vice ais 


Lieut Champain, from h. 
ing oo ») = Fleming, 4 . 
Quar. Mas. Simpson, fr: 
Staff. bell, A “oe 
As. Su Sonn Se 
Hood, rg. pbell, As. Surg. an 
Serj. Ledadam, _ Mast. vice -— 
son, 5 F. 
Hon. 5 White, Ens. by purch. san on 
> 
H Brodie, As. S viee Hen- 
dane, 89 F. no do. 
Brev. Ma}. Everard, Major, vice ina 
Lieut. Armstrong, Capt 


Ens, Layard, Lieut. <9 
Lieut. Grant, Adj do. 





——— awe s+ Bernt VECaecarrt rs 


Apposniments, Peemationende. 125 
Ene Warburton, Licut, by poe, ice 


21 do. 
prom. do. 
Lieut. ee purchleice’ vice Tay- 


lor, prom, 
Lieut. en tee from 58 ¥ Capt 4 


Bromhead, p do. 
Capt. ot Craton, Maj. by pitch. \ vice Cath- 


do. 
do. 


do. 
Lieut. Walsh, z* Staff Corps, = 
ice Robinson, h. p. 20 Ai 
Lieut. fay, from 41 F. Lieut. by pace 


J. Greach, Haas by by purch. vice Maclean, 
Ein Lieut. by purch. vice ‘Ghat 
Ga ives, Ens. do. 
Feet eet oa Te 
As. Surg. Hater, & from 4 F. As. Surg. 


a bie 13 May 
lorris, prom. 
J. Gardiner, Ens. 4 
Tiddy, from 14 F. 
Beg vice Morrison, dead 4 do. 
J. Lacy. Ens. vice Cumming, dead 


20 A 

Lieut. Fleming, from _5 F. Lieut. age 
Barker, h. p. rec. diff. 27 do. 

Lord Wriothesiey ng Lome Ens, by —_ 
vice Keating, prom. 

Lieut. “Kennedy, from R. Eng. Lieut 
vice Crofton, 91 F. 

= — Ens, by purch. vice Baxter, 


Libut. ut. Gill, Adj. voce Crofton 2 do 
a ty Young, Surg. vice Tes 


Staff As. Su: Noung As. S 
C.F. Norton, Ens , Sa2t ons 


20 18s 
Lieut. Cl , from 17 F. urch. 
vie Verity, 92 a May 
_—_— Sagh vischhoukeys . 


== Bell, Lieut. by purch. vice capt. 
—— Hon. H. Howard, Lieut. by puch. 


full 4 May 
Campbell, “from 52 F. As. Surg. 


vice _ 
Ens, Shepperd, fout, by purch. vie 
ge 


Grubbe, 
& Ray, Ens. “a 
= at As. Surg. ger 
la, Lieut raps eg <4 

~ 13 May 


agen do. 
Ens. Buil, Adj. vice Cooper, res. Adj. 


Mast. Stubbs, and Ens. vice 
ans ant oe 20 — 


ys ‘Lieut by purch. vice 
Nunn, prom. 4 do. 


Py ly = 
G. Aclom, Ens, a 
Lieut, Stroud, from hyp. Lieut, sie But: ‘ice But- 
ler, cancelled 
Ens. "Gray, Lieut. vice Olpherts, dead 
‘ aay 


92 
91. 
98 


99 F. Parr, Ens. by purch. vice 
Rifle Brig. Ay Goll 2 iby pureh s. Smith, 8 from 


aw, Coldst, Gas. 
R. Staff Comps = » Som. 9. 55s 


LWiLR NL, Onube, "Ens. by pureb. vice 


Edie, 98 F. 
Ceyl. R. 2d A Lis Rogers lst Mat, 1d, hy pean, vies 
ontagu prom. Sey 
J. Ed 2d Lieut, 
Gino olga J. F. Watson, Cor. by purch. vise 
R. E- Ind, V Johnson, Adj. vice Dickin- 
son, res. March 


Lieut. Hunt, ng vice Johnson 24 A) 
= 


G. Trevor, fens, vice Codrington, res. do. 
Ordnance Department. 


Gem Cadet S, H. Knocker, 24 Lieut. 
25 April 1826 
do. do. 


Cockburn, Qua. Mast. 
Forces serving in Jamaica, vice 
Hospital Sta 
To be Sargon at Fore 
Surg. Glasco, from 60 F. vice aw 
As, Surg. ao from Royal Afr. cob 
Stell Ae. , to the Forces. 
‘0 
Dispenser of Mehicines Hl. B. Burman, 
To be Hospital Assistants. ‘Aetitdage, 
‘0 
T. B. Sibbald 


ei 192 


fo. 
20 do. 


be ea Infant urchase. 
mathe A “i wie Dr. “4 Pia May 1826 


4 
——— Musgrave, fm. 15 Dr. do. 
—— Ogle, fm. 4 Dr. G. do 


‘ 





Appointments, Promotions, &é. 


13 Ma 
do. 


efantr 
voy attr May 1826 
do. 


do. 

do, 

20 do. 

do. 

chase. 

135 May 1826 
do, 

20 do, 

do. 


do. 
do. 


The under-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 

© superior to their Raginsatel Chemesions, have 
Promotion rrtay rr ba , according to 

. whe 4 Wale of 25th id 1826, 


Lieut.-Cols. 
Br. Lt. Col. Eampbel, fs my 4 May 1826 


——-1+— Peebles, fm. do. 
M‘Gregor, AY A F. do. 


To. be Majors of Infa 
Br. Lt. Col. M‘Ra, fm. 1 if iit oo" May = 


do. 
Macleod, fm. 52 F. do. 


[Juty, 
Br. Lt. Col. Rainey, fin Rf “ioe ay i 
» fm..R, Afr. Corps, do 
Goldie, fm. 66 F 
—— Stewart, fm. 46 F. 
Brev. Major Watson, fm. 14 F. 
Belshes, fm. 29 F. 
Crowe, fm. 32 F. 
Huxley, fm. 70 F. 
——_——- Baird, fm. A 
Hon, F. C. Stan! 


Creighton, fm. 91 
———— Gore, fm. 95 F. 


pS 78 F. 


SSSSEEERSSE SSS 


° 


Du m, fm. 5% F. 


Exchanges. 
Capt. Northey, from 25 F. with Brev. Lt.-Col. 
Thorn 


» bh. p. 
pee 4 _ ae from 4 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Master, h. p. 
— —_ from i2 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Stuart, 


—— Maidand, from 13 Dr. with be ghee wit Cor F. 
— Chepmel from 53 F. ree. di 

in 
— Macp! race, from 92 F. with Capt, Forbes, 


h. 

Lieut. Watson, hye 5 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Lt 
Loraine, be 
Cochrane, ‘om 47 F. with Lieut. Walker, 


h. p. 4F. 

Sphickbrgh, from 72 F. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Schneider. h. p. 

Ens, Henry, from 5 F. with Ens. Collins, h. p.5 


— McIntosh, from 16 F. with Hannagan, h. p, 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTce Banxrvrrcigs, announced between the Ist of May 
and the 6th of June, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Allardice, ee and Co. printers and book- 
‘sellers in Ea inburgh. 
Anderson, William, merchant in Dundee. 
Bowman, Alexander, wright and spirit-dealer, 
Ww, 


»“Tradeston of G ° 
Cassels, John, dis and dealer-in spirits at 


Kep 
Cowan, William, —— =< Greenock. 
e, Robert, merchant and shipowner in Dy- 


Dunlop, James, tne Se Provenhall. 
Praser, Simon, timber-mere nent in Giemay 
= Michael, quarrier and stone-merchant, Port 


peal «oe hosier, Glasgow, 
egan om eeter Ne oe 


Henderson and Thomson, builders, Stockbridge. 
Hillard, William, Seekebe sal yt sonerign nd 


——e M. and Co. wrights and tim- 
» ber merchants in Glasgow. 
Johnston, James and Son, tanners in Glasgow. 
Kerr, William, upholsterers, ley. 
wood, t, — in Glasgow. 
Liddell, James, baker in Glasgow. 
Lumgair, John, merchant and manufacturer in 


, Andrew, writer and builder in Paisley. 
M‘Gown, D. and D. distillers in’ Glenmurray. 
Mig » John aid ~ ealico-printers at Kelvin- 


; near G 
er > aed Son, leather-dealers 
and tanners in Saverhe 
a Robert Alexander, merchant in Glas- 


Manners, Alexander H. writer to'the signet, and 
builder i in Edinburgh. 


Martin, William, merchant and manufacturer in 
Arbroath. 

Mitchell, John, merchant and manufacturer in 
St Ninian’ 8, néar Stirling. 

Mungall, Robert, spirit-dealer in Glasgow, and 
distiller at Mile-end, near Glasgow. 

— Thomas, grocer and spirit-dealer in Kirk- 


Omir, James and Co. shawl-manufact:'rers in 
Porteous,» David, sen, and Co. grain-dealers, 
Porteous, mucye tailor and eloth-merchant in 
Rankine, Robert, ecotton-yarn merchant in Glas- 
gow. 
Robertson, a distiller, Crossburn, Dum- 
Robertson, Thomas, aucti 
‘ehant, and spirit-dealer, G 
Rollo, Clement, , Edinburgh. 
Smith, D. and Co. soda-makers at Port Dundas, 
and merchants in Glasgow. 
Smith, Robert, bleacher, Darnley, Renfrewshire. 
Snell, William, jun. manufacturer in Glasgow. 
Stirling, Francis, merehant and manufacturer in 
Arbroath. 
a John, horse-dealer, Burnbenk, near 
Thomson, "John; spirit-dealer and builder, North 


Thomson, John, slater in Edinburgh. 
a Mrs Christian; haberdasher in Edin- 


Tg’ 
Watt, Charles, merchant and auctioneer, Dundee. 
Weir, James,. merchant and manufacturer in Ar- 


Wilson, John and Son, wire-workers in Glasgow: 


, stoneware-mer- 
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Monthly Kegister, &c. 


- BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


April 25. At Frederick Street, Mrs T. Rymer 
ofa Cay 
= of Ainy pe Lanion..2 the Right Hon. the Coun- 
tess ire Jo ‘oka heir, 
ohn of a son. 
Brown of Park of a son. 
Dalrymple Horn 


are, London, Lady Dal- 
IOy Place, the Lady of Dr 


- <= At Bainb Fdinburgh, Mrs Wotherspoon, George 
a son. 
suet Broughton Place, Mrs Robert Blackie of 
daughter. 
= t Dalkeith, Mrs Dr Morison of a son. 
10. At 15, Duke Street, Mrs. Dr Sanders of a 


hter. 
“i At 18, Hill Street, Mrs Dr Gairdner of a 


“le Mrs John G.. Kinnear of a daughter. 

13. At edie the we of Captain J. D. Bos- 

al Ro a 
m8. At Corfu, the he Ady of Sonn Crawtrd Esq. 
of ‘TN uchiannie, to the Senate of the 
United Ionian Tilands, of oly 

16. Ey 13, Bes St Andrew's Square, Mrs John James 
Bos a son. 

Tr. At agate Mrs Heriot of Ramornie of 


: jangts 18, Scotland Street, Mrs Stormonth Dar- 
mies At Mair Place, the Lady of Dr Hibbert of 
i At York, the Lady of Sir William Foulis, 
at t,t Hablin Street, Mrs George of a daugh- 
ol. At 28, Queen Street, Mrs Borthwick of a 
7 oe nena Mrs Farquhar M‘Donald of 


“y KT Eats he Lady. of Captain Deans, 


Royal Navy, ta 
sae “Laienon, of Cairnmuir 
— At 


Place, Mrs George Berry of a 


Ke At ‘Glenkindy, the Lady of Sir Alexander 
? 7. se ares Steet, Mra isibiie ofa digtgh- 


“50. e 16, Dublin Street, Mrs Burnet of a son. 
30. At Dumbarnie House, Mrs Craigie of Dum- 
— of a son. 


untae of ce a ma the Lady of 
unter of a son. ’ 

M‘Bean of a son. 
June 1. 


ea Mo 
Whitehill, Hon. Mrs Wardlaw 
of a son. 

am Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany Street, of a 


aughter, 
=e At 3, Drummond Place, Mrs Arthur Camp- 
Cell of a daughter. 
Lately, Mrs A. Finlay, at 62, Castle Street, of 
a son, 


MARRIAGES, 

Dec. 19, 1825. At St 's, Captain Robert 
Seott Wilson, Fort Adjutant, Madras, to Cathe- 
vine Alexia, fourth daughter of John Ewart, Est. 
late of Newington, Edinburgh. 

March 1, 1826. At Malta, T. Akers Shone, Esq. 
Royal Artillery, to Margaret Aakerville, eldest 


youngest 
of Thornlee Park, Paisley. 
29. At Naples, Thomas Bully, Esq. M.D. to 


Anne, second daughter of Dr Andrew Berry, Edin 


‘ay 5, At Leith, Mr John Milne, jun. shi 
master, Lom ae to Jane, daugh the Jato 


8. At London, Lieut. Andrew Gardner, 


ly of the 27th Regimen to Elss, daughtoror tl 
late Mr J. Lents of Gican 6 , of the 
of York, 


Miss G: 
10. At Edinburgh, oomtW 
to Helen, only sttfvivtng daaipue’ ior of thelate Wi late Wil- 


liam Forbes writer, Edin 
13. In Berkeley ‘ ‘Eaiberah 


ter, Kilmarnock, to Ann Bruce, only dangh 
the late Francis ’Strachan, Esq. of the 
India Company’ 's Civil Service, 

— Mr Alexander Clerk; 1, India Street, to Miss 
Ann avira forse dest daughter of. Mr Charles Stra- 


ton, Prince’ 

18. At Sdiahoreh » Donald Macdonald, sq. of 
Lochinver, to Jessie, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. of Letterew. 

19. At St George’s Church, Hanover 
London, on the 19th t, John Murra’ Na- 
smyth, Esq. only son of Sir James Nasm 
Posso, Bart. to Mary, fou wey pots rJohn 
Marjoribanks of ee Bart, M 

— At Edinbu big Cc. i Smit solicitor- 

W, 6, Howe y= 5 ne, 
of MrS ‘albert Peter, 
canton of Berne, Switzerland. 

23. At Burn Bank, pGlengow, Mr William White 
merchant, Fife, Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Andrew Marshall, Esq. of 
Camlachie. 


June 1. At London, Charles, second son of the 
late James Baldour, a . to Maria i ae 
pase Si 4 John Edwa Be Oe Dalrymple We 

t jonnington Lodge, J 
ray, Esq. of Sonert eae to Marion, 





of William Ha; 


Sept. 15. 1895 At Dura Da Caleutta, 
>. 1825. At im ™, 

Mr Samuel Guise Thomson, on Of of Alexander 

Thomson, Esq. late a Captain in the 46th and 


100th Regiments. 
Nov. 30. At Chi , Lieut: John Graham 


Esq. of Edinbu 

8. At Arracan. Andrew Wight, 20, Lieut. 
and Adjutant of the 10th Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry, youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. An- 
drew Wight of Lar, ean, Dumfries-shire. 

12. At Popree, Indies, mt aver * Esq. 
youngest son of John Shaw, 

Mar. 2, 1826. At his seat oyna 2A 
vid’s, sigmolens Alexander Mackintosh, Esq. of 


M 

prt 10, At Pau, in ies South of France, Mr 
Pan Kelly, second son of William Kelly, Esq. 
Glas 

Meat the Manse of Kintail, the Rev. Roderick 
Morison, Minister of Kintail, in the 75th year of 
his age, and 47th of his ministry. 

22. At London, Mr Charles Inderwick, Tuffton 


street, Westminster, 

24. At Kirkdale, Ramsa 7 San 3 

25. At her house, in St Ann’s Yards, Mrs Mar- 
garet M‘Niven, widow of Mr Robert Playfair, 
writer, ree 

— At Orkee, Miss Helen Low, daughter of the 
late James Low of Leadenurquhart. 

28. At Girvan, the Rev. Thomson, 
minister of the United Secession Church. 

_ = —— Castle, John K. Cam 


pbell, 
Esq. wri I~ gs second surviving son 
of XL ehibald ¢ Campbell . of Jura. 
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30. At his house, in Fisherrow, Goon ¥ 
esq. ene of Ge yoru aT 

- Suddenly, a at Musselburgh, Mr Francis 
Emslie, late factor for the Earl of Wemyss and 

= James’s square, after a few 
BR egg Reel ee Lf 

May 1. At Buxton, Mrs Bromby, ays “ 


of the late Archi esq. 
— At-his howe, Mendon place, Edinbu: 
— At Borgue House, Mrs 


‘eshire, Mrs Barclay, 
Andrew Thomsvn of Kisloch, aged 
ant Rainburgh, Mr George Stephen, foun- 


4. At Knockbay, near Cam , Elizabeth, 
ee iangit oon John Porter of 


— At Newton of Skene, Major Wm. Skene. 
5. , SAREE BES third son of Mr Orr, 13, 


paigns 
lee Meyt snout of pean which being 
v m 
as unfit for service, is said to have been 
Tages 2s, He retained his mental faculties, and 
even his eye-sight, until a few days before his 


9. At 21, ee art John, sevond son of 

Robert Robertson, est. 
Set London, ‘Dr Serie iol, late of 
10, At Eainburgh, Mrs Helen Baillie, daughter 
of the. Lerd Polkemmet, one of the senators 
rr 48, Frederick street, Margaret, eldest 

_ 0. 45, 

of the late John Elder, Esq. one of the 


h, Mr Hugh Mitchell, ate 

— At t Letham, Wilhelmina, infant daughter of 
William at he tee of Letham. 

house Crieff, Mr M‘Intyre of 

Il. At ee Mr Robert Hutton, wri- 


ter » 
= At her house, George street, Miss Dirom 
daughter of the late Alex. Dirom, esq. of Muir- 


esk, 
—— At Nicolson square, Mrs Isobel Jamieson, 
ome Uphane Renton, Ea Johnsto 
— Mrs U r » 
Southfield. 7 


12. At Leith, Mr David Mure, agent there for 
the eirmeied Banking Company of Scotland. 


— At Edin 


Deaths. 


[July 

12. At 6, Salisbury road, ee Thomas 
hele, , senior, lately comptroller stamp duties 
‘or 

— At 72, Queen ueen Street, Mrs Ann Patterson, wife 
of Mr D. M‘Lean, British Hotel. 

13. At Falkirk, Mr John. Wardrop, surgeon 


there, 
da At Cupar-Fife, Colonel David Boswell, ‘late 


—At et me Mrs Murray, relict of Mr William 
Murray, wi t, Canongate, aged 90. ~ 

15, At “Abbotsford, ey a 

— At Ed h, Mrs ristian Refi; rélict of 
James Bertram, . of Belfield. 

16. At Newton Stewart, the Rev. James Black, 
minister of Penninghame, in the 72d year of his 
age, and 32d of his ministry. 

Bendy ty b. to which place she 

had fe Bap from Taganrok, lamented ‘by all who 
piness to know her, her Majesty the 
Empress wager Elizabeth of Russia. The 
of this universally beloved “Princess had 
been much impaired, especially within the last 
two months; tie ma most just grief at the irreparable 
loss which she had sustained in the winter had 
broken her heart. Her Majesty, > Ande heed = 
riage the Princess Louisa Maria A 
the second daughter of the hereditaty Pines 
Charles Louis of Baden, who died in 1801; she 
was born the 24th of Jan. 1779, and married in 
1793. Adorned with all the virtues that can 
nify woman, she would have been worthy of 
lendid throne, had not fate placed her upon 


aa spl 

17. Ather house, Gayfield Square, Mrs M 
ret Andrew, widow of paid Adam Matheson, of 
Customhouse, Edinbu: argh. 

18. At Edinbur, h, Mr William Frazer, eldest 
son of the late Mr cis 5 

— At his house in Duke Street, Westminster, 
the Right Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald; late 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 


19. At Tofteombs, Biggar, 
daughter of James Gladstone, 
— In Piccadilly, London, ary 
Primrose, second daughter of the Karl of Rose- 


— At the Manse of North Berwick, Robert Bal- 
four, eldest son of the Rev. Robert Balfour Gra- 
Legend + oo of —— Berwick. 

t Lathrisk House, Fifeshire, Mrs Jean 
Dobie, nearly-10) years. 
ys oe 
. At yeombe, ic 
his 19th year, Mr Thomas Smith, of Pembroke 
Cc » Oxford, son of the late James Smith, 


bur, 
. Mr Davia Hood, writer, Glasgow. He was 
unfortunately drowned while bathing in the sea 
At West, Kirk. blame, Margaret, Anne 
= est Ki anse, 
youngest Seghtas of the Rev. David Dickson. 
Lately, at 67, Great King street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Janet Dewar, relict of Alex. Dewar, Esq. 
so: Rdilaaaen thas Street, London, the 
Hon. Augustus Phipps, commissioner of Excise. 
= At PI Piymok, Lieut. Colonel Westropp, 
ro’ 


- At Hot-wells, Bristol M H 
— At Hi » Miss ome, 
niece of the late Alex. Home, bot, of White 
Gowan Bank, Mr John Hamilton, jun. 
timber-merchant in Glasgow 
— At Cairniehill, age Mr Robert Rymer, late 
Edinbu 


— In Africa, Ca) in in Char and Dr Morrison, 
who accom to the coast 


of Africa, for ot P Phoseeding into the 
Patorhon St that ookiinent- 
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